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NOTES 


ON ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. 
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BOOK I. {e: |: - 
iP ag ? 
°< fo: Pa 
éresOn wacay woAwy K.T.A. NL” 


The order of the first paragraph is disturbed by the repetition 
of the statement that every community aims at some good. The 
meaning will be clearer if drawn out in a technical form: 


Every community aims at some good: 
Every city is a community; and therefore 
Every city aims at some good. 
Upon which rests a second syllogism with added determinants: 


Whereas all communities aim at some good, 

the highest aim at the highest good: 

The city is the highest community; and therefore 
The city aims at the highest good. 


Compare the opening of the Nicom. Ethics, i. 1. § 1,— 

naca Téxvn kai maca pébodos dpuoiws b¢ mpagsis nal mpoalpecis ayabov 
rivds eier Gas Soxei’ did xadas arepnvayro rayabdy ob mdvr’ épleras, 

Similarly the Metaphysics begin with a general proposition, 
navres dvOperos rov eldevas dpeyorra: dioe ; and the Posterior Analytics, 
naca &8accodia cal waca pabnors di:avontixy éx mpovrrapxovons yiverat 
yrorens. 

The connexion of what follows in § 2, if there be any, is not 
easy to trace: ‘ But a community is a complex organisation ;’ Or, 
‘But we must not suppose the different forms of communities to 
be the same;’ Or, the agreement described in the first sentence 

ay be contrasted with the difference of opinion in the second ;— 
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idea of an ‘imperfect’ state, like that contained in Phto'’s Laws, 
has to be ga:hered from the whole preceding passage. 

cara Tip Shnynpéryy pébodor. L 3 

i.e. the method of analysis which resolves the compound into 
the simple. Cp.c. 8.§1, Aes dé wepi saoys arjeces nai ypqparurrucys 
Ocupicuper xara ter ideryyperen Tpdwow, exeimep nai 6 Soudos Tis craceus 
pépos Ts ip. 

ieyymuerp, ‘which we have followed,’ not merely in the Ethics, 
as Schneider and others; for the same expression occurs N. E. 
ii. 7. § g (cara row igmynpéroew spowor), and therefore can hardly 
refer to them, but ‘ generally’ or ‘in this discussion.’ The pééodos, 
like the Acyos in Piaio, goes before and we follow. Cp. De Gen. 
Anim. 3. 758 a. 28, and note on c. 13. § 6. 


Gowep yap cv ros GAdows 1oO civberoy pexps vas dovberey avcyen 1. 3. 
Scaipety (ravra yap éAdywora popea Tou wavrds), ovre cal wih ¢f be 
Ovyxerra: oxomovrres GYWopeba Kal wepi Torey padXAos, ri re deapépovow 
@Anrwr cai i rs rexvuxdy evdexeras AaBew wepi cxacroy rev pabkrrev. 

rourey may either refer 1)* to é§ & ovyaecr, i.e. the elements of 
the state which he is going to distinguish in this book; or 2) to 
the different kinds of rule mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
(Bernays, Susemihl) : in the latter case it is paraphrased by wsepi 
«xacTor tev pndervrey, in the next clause. (For the vague antecedent 
lO rovrer cp. supra c. 2. §§ 2, 12, etc.,etc.) Aristotle treats of ‘the 
kinds of rule’ in Book iii. cc. 7, 8, and in the fourth and sixth books. 

xai, according to the first explanation=‘as about the state so 
about the elements of the state,’ according to the second,=‘ about 
kinds of government as well as about other things.’ dSowep cp rois 
@DAois . . cai wepi rovrer is repeated or resumed in dowep éy rois GhAas 
«ai éy rovras at the beginning of the next paragraph, c. 2. § 1. 

The argument is to the effect that if we analyse forms of 
government into their parts, or into their kinds, we shall see 
that they differ in something besides number—e.g. in the nature 
of the authority exercised in them, or in the character of their 
magistracies, Or in the classification of their citizens. (Cp. iv. 4. 
$7 ff.) That states consist not only of their elements, but have in 
them something analogous to the principle of life in the human 
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2.16. 6 8 dvOpwros drha txav gierac ppovioet kal dpery, ols émi ravavria 
1) *6mAa Exar = omducpévos, the words ppovpre xai dperp being 
datives of the instrument. It seems strange at first sight to speak 
of pévqors and dpern as capable of a wrong direction. We might 
rather have expected Aristotle to have distinguished ppdévnors from 
what in Nic. Eth. vi. 12. § 9, is called dewérys, (an intellectual capacity 
which may receive a good direction and become ¢pérqais ; but may 
also when receiving a bad direction become ravovpyia) and dpern, 
from what in the same passage of the Ethics is spoken of as mere 
dvorx) dper) (Nic, Eth. vi. 13. §§ 1 and 2) or in the Magna Moralia 
i. c. 35, 1197 b, 39, AS Gppal rwes Gvev Adyou mpds Ta dvdpeia wai ra 
8ixaa x.r.A., Which may become injurious unless directed by reason 
(dvev vod BAaBepal paivorra oboa, Nic. Eth. vi. 13,§1). But the transfer 
of certain words from a good to a neutral sense or from a technical 
to a general one is common in Aristotle ; and in the fluctuating state 
of philosophical language may be expected to occur. We must not 
suppose that he always employed words in the same senses; or that he 
had a scientific vocabulary fixed by use and ready on all occasions. 
2) Bernays and others translate ‘Man is by nature equipped 
- with arms or instruments for wisdom and virtue ;’ i.e. Man has a 
natural capacity which may be developed into ppévqo.s and dperi, 
or may degenerate into their opposites. This gives an excellent 
meaning and agrees in the use of words as well as in thought with 
the passage in the Ethics referred to above. But the construction 
of the dative in the sense of ‘for’ after émAa ¢yov is impossible. 
Or if 3) the datives are taken with $vera, a construction which is 
quite possible, the words om\a éywv become pointless. In this 
uncertainty of the construction the general meaning is clear ; viz., 
that ‘man has intelligence and an aptitude for virtue, gifts which 
are in the highest degree capable of abuse.’ 
ém rdvavria fore ypjoba padvera, There is an inaccuracy in these 
words; for it is not virtue and knowledge which can be turned to 
the worst uses (cp. Rhet. i. 1355 b. 4) but the finer nature which is 
alone capable of virtue. Cp. Goethe’s Faust, Prologue in Heaven, 
where Mephistopheles says, ‘Er nennt’s Vernunft und braucht’s 
allein nur thierischer als jedes Thier zu sein;’ and Nic. Eth. vii, 6. 
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§ 7, Aarroy 82 Onpeirys xaxiae oSepeirepowy Bé. Compare also Plato 
Repub. vi. 495 A, B, where it is said that the best, i.e. the greatest 
natures, if they are ill educated, become the worst :—«ai é« rovrar 37 
Tay dvipev Kai of ra peyerta xaxa épyaCdpevot rag méAes ylyvorra wal robs 
Budoras cal of rdyabd, of dy ravry riywot puévtes* gpixpa bé pic obder péya 


hy be Buxatootvn woderixdy 7 yap Bley modcrucjs Kowwvias rdgis éoriv® } 2. 16. 
de din rod Buxaiov xplors, 

‘But the virtue of justice unites men in states (i.e. is the quality 
opposed to the lawlessness which makes men lower than the 
beasts), and executive justice is the ordering of political society 
and the decision of what is just.’ 

In this passage diey is the ‘ administration of justice’: Amasoovvn, 
‘the virtue of justice’: SS OS PE: eee eo 
applied in each case.’ 


olkias 82 pepn, €& Sv adOig olxia cuviorara” olkia 3¢ rédcwos ex B. 1. 
adfis = ‘in turn.’ ‘As the state is made up of households, so 
the household in turn is made up of lesser parts; and a complete 
household includes both slaves and freemen.’ Of these elements of 
the household Aristotle now proceeds to speak. 


raira § éori Seomoriny wal yapuxy (dvavupor yap ¥ yurainds Kai dvdpos 3, 2, 
crifevis) kal rpirov TexvowounTiKs. 

Not finding common words which express his idea, Aristotle 
gives new senses to yayeey and rexvoromruy. In ordinary Greek 
they would have meant ‘of or referring to marriage,’ and ‘to the 
procreation of children": here he extends their meaning to the 
whole marital or parental relation. It was natural in the beginning 
of philosophy to make new words, or to give new meanings to old 
ones; cp. Plato, Theset. 182 A, where he calls mowrqs an dAAdKorov 
évopa, and Nic, Eth. v. 6. § 9, where the relation of husband and wife 
is termed by a periphrasis rd oixovopsxdy dixaoy, Or rd mpds yuvaixa 
Bixawyv: cp. also c. 12. § 1 infra, where warpy is used for what is 
here called rexvorovyrumj. That Aristotle found many words wanting 
in his philosophical vocabulary, we gather from Nic. Eth. ii. 7. §§ 2, 
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forced. Nature is here said to provide food, but no real distinction 
can be drawn between the provision of food by nature and the 
acquisition or appropriation of it by the labour of man, cp. § 3. 


éx 8¢ rodTwy, as dei, tadta diabeivas spoonxer rdy olxovdpor. 10. 1. 
éx rourwy, ‘thereupon,’ i.e. éx rov AaBeiv mapa Picews; ravra dkabeivas, 
‘to order them,’ i. e. the things which nature gives [for the use of the 
household]; or éx rovrwy=‘ from what is given by nature.’ raira 
diabeivar, ‘to set in order,’ i.e. to select and arrange the things 
necessary for the household. 


nal yap amopnoeey dy ts. 10. 2. 
‘Were this otherwise ’ (as in the translation) i.e. ‘ if the duty of the 
manager of a household consisted in producing and not in using, 
then he would be equally concerned with money-making and with 
medicine. And so he is to a certain extent concerned with both, 
but unlike the physician or the maker of money only to a certain 
extent, whereas they pursue their vocations without limit.’ 


kat mepi tyelas. 10. 3. 
About health as well as about wealth. 
padtora 8, xabdrep elpnras mpérepor, dei ices ToUTO tmdpyesy. 10. 3. 


rovro refers to some general idea, such as ‘ the means of life,’ to 
be gathered from ra xpyyara in the preceding sentence. 


sayti ydp, €£ ob yiverat, rpody Td Nevépevdv doriv. 10. 3. 
7d Aeirdpevov=16 Aeirdpevow ev éxeivp €£ ob yivera, the residuum 

or that from which the offspring parts, i.e. milk, white of egg, etc. : 

cp. De Hist. Anim. 1. 5, 489 b. 8, gov . . e& ob yiyveras rd ywvdpevov (Gor 

€x popiov riv apxny, rd 8 dAdo rpod) rp ywouerp doriv: and supra 

c. 8. § ro. 


8d xara iow dorly 7 xpnuariotix) naow and Trav xapréy kui tov 10, 4. 
(pov. 

Fruits and animals are the gifts of nature and intended for the 
subsistence of man (cp. c. 8): hence (8), with some equivocation, 
the trade in them is said to be natural. 


6 8€ rdxos yivera: vdptopa vopuicparos. 10. 5. 
Cp. Arist. Nub. 1286, rovro 3 f&& 6 rénos ri Onpiov; Thesm. 845, 
afia youv ef réxov rexovoa roovroy Téxov. 
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“Apaow, who made his foot-pan into a god, as he had himself 
been made into a king, cp. Herod. ii. 172. The connexion is 
as follows: ‘Among equals, where one rules and another is ruled, 
we make an artificial distinction of names and titles, but this is 
not the case in the relation of husband and wife, because the 
distinction between them exists already and is permanent.’ 


12.3. 18.8 dpper del mpds rd Oidv rodroy exer rhe Tpdrow. 
Resuming the words in § 1 yuvauxds pév rodereis, and adding 
that between ruler and subject in a modreia, is permanent (de). 
This permanence of relation between husband and wife makes it 
rather an ‘aristocratical’ than a ‘ constitutional’ rule, and in Nic. 
Eth. viii. 10. § 5 and Eud. Eth. vii. 9. § 4 it is so described. 


13.2. eal trav G\Awy raéy rovovTow Cea. 

Supply dpery re before ray a@\kov—assisted by obdepia in the 
following clause. Cp, infra § 13, exvrordpos 8 obdels, ovdé rav G\dwv 
rexurav. The words ra» rovotrey are used inaccurately ‘of such 
habits,’ meaning the habits which have virtues like these. 


13.5. — dvctyxn pew peréyew duchorépous aperis, ravrys 8 elvan dvacbopds, Sowep 
kai Taw ice: dpyonévw. 

‘Both require virtue, and of these virtues there will be different 
kinds since the natural subject differs [from the natural ruler]’; 
or, with Bernays, ‘corresponding to the difference in the subject 
classes,’ cp, infra clause 7, But why only in the subject?—a 
difficulty which seems to have been felt by those copyists or 
editors who, supported by Moerbeke, insert dpydévrwy «al before 
dpxouéevew, Better: ‘There will be differences of virtue in the ruling 
and subject classes, similar to those which [we have already noted 
to exist] in the natural subject.’ 


13.6. kal rodro ebObe tqrirynras mrepl viv Wuyhv. 
1) ‘*And this is immediately suggested by the soul’: or 2) ‘And 
this, without looking further, is the leading or guiding principle 
‘in the soul.’ ee eee ered ee 
in states, but in the soul itself, 
THis ve dbdhres in Sade watmnnys te tote anbedly by: Rinits, 
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ddorovres émrater ypjyobat pdvor’ vovbernréoy yap paddXov rovs sovdous 
| rovs matdas. 

These words may mean: either 1)* ‘who do not allow us to 
converse with slaves,’ or 2) ‘who do not allow to slaves the gift of 
reason. In either case there is a reference to Plato, Laws, vi. 
777, 778. 


mepi 8¢ dv8pds nal yuvads xal réxvey xal marpds, Tis Te wept exacroy 18. 16. 
airay aperns, cal rns mpds odas avrovs dusAias, rl rd xades xal pi) Kados 
éotl, nai mas Bet rd pev eb Sicdnew rd Bd xaxds Hevyew, ey Trois epi ras 
woXtreias dvaykaioy eredOerv, 

This is one of the many promises in the Politics which are 
unfulfilled. Cp. iv. 15. § 3, a passage which is sometimes quoted 
in this connexion. But the reference is only to the office of 


maovdpos and yuvaixordpuos. 


“ 


NOTES, BOOK I. 2. 43 


Criticisms of Plato in Aristotle.’ Both in the essay and in the 
notes I have been much indebted to Susemihl. 


8c fv alriay drat div vevopobernaba rév rpdérov rovrov 6 Swxparns, ob B. I. 
aiveras cupPaivoy éx rav Adywv. Ert B€ Wpds rd TéeAOs 6 Hyoe ri wodes Sev 
imdpxew, ws pev eipyntar viv, advvaroy, mas dé dei Bredeiv ovdey Scapiorat, 

8: fy airiay, sc. unity. 

‘The argument of Socrates does not show that these enactments 
are to be approved for the reason which he gives [viz. as tending 
to unity]; and, regarded as a means to the end which he attributes 
to the state, unless some new explanation of them is offered, they 
are impossible.’ Bernays places a comma after mpds, which he 
takes with és: cp. mpds rovross érs (Meteorol. i. 8, 346 a. 10); mpds 
8¢ %s (Herod. iii. 74). The construction is thus made simpler; 
but the adverbial use of mpés hardly ever occurs in Aristotle. 
* Moreover, the end, viz. unity, which he attributes to the state upon 
his own showing is impossible.’ 

The first of these propositions, rd pia dre pddtora elvar ray mode 
is discussed in the remainder of this chapter,—the second at the 
commencement of chapter 3. 

és péy eipyra viv, as it is described in his book,’ or ‘as it is 
actually described.’ Cp. infra c. 5. § 23, viv ye ovdev dapioras. 

mas dé dvi Biedeiv. Sc. rd rédos, or generally ‘what Plato means 
by unity.’ 

For the use of dceAci» in the sense of ‘*to interpret,’ cp. Herod. 
vii. 16, ef 8¢ dpa yn éors rovro roovTo olow ¢ym Siatpéw, dAAd rt rou Geov 
peréxov, ov may aitd ovdAdaBoy eipnxas. cede» may also be taken in 
the more common sense of ‘ to distinguish,’ i.e. how we are to dis- 
tinguish or define unity and plurality (cp. iii, 13. § 6: ef 39 rd» dpd- 
poy elev dALyor mdpray ol rv dperjy Exovres, riva Sei Stedeiv Tov rpéroy 5). 

ov ydp yiveras modus df dole. 2. 3. 

The equality among citizens which is elsewhere (iii. 16. § 2; iv. 
11. § 8; vii. 8. § 4) said to be the true and natural principle, is not 
inconsistent with a difference of character and of pursuits. 

dwicve: 8d rp roovre Kal wddus Ebvous, Gray py) Kard Kopas doc Kexwpro- Z. 3. 
pdvos rd wAnOos, GAN’ oloy "ApxdBes. 

The clause Gray py) «.r.A. may be a description either 1)* of the 
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2.7. row abrdv 3) rpdrov dpxdvrew Erepos érépas dpxovaw dpyds. 


1) The equalisation of rulers and ruled is attained in two ways: 
a) by succession; 4) by the variety of offices which the same 
person may hold,—that is to say, instead of going out of office, he 
may pass from one office to another, from higher to lower and 
conversely ; the alderman may become a common councillor or 
the common councillor an alderman. Or, 2) the words are a pass- 
ing thought suggested by dAo yerdpevor, confirmatory of the view 
that the State consists of dissimilars. ‘There is a further variety ; 
not only do they come into and go out of office, as if they were 
no longer the same persons, but they have different offices.’ 


el piv obp Og Exagtos, 1éx’ Ay ety paddow  Bodderas worely 6 Zexparys 
.., viv & aby ovrw digovew «.r.A. 

* When each man can speak of his own wife, his own son, or his 
own property, the clear conviction which he entertains may tend to 
produce unity, but this is not the meaning of those who would have 
all things in common ; they mean “all,” not “each.”’ 


3.3. ro ydp mdvres nal duddrepa cal wepitra Kai dpria dea rd derrdy Kab év 


Toig Adyoig epiorixovs movi GuAAoyrpovs’ bu éori Td wavrag rd aird 
Aéyeuw OBL pév waddv, GAR’ ob Svvardy, SLY obPév dpovonrxdy. 

The absolute unity of ‘all’ in the sense of ‘each’ is not what 
Plato intended, and is in fact impracticable. The unity of all 
in the abstract, ie. of the whole state, excluding individuals, 
does not tendto harmony. Sucha unity is really inconceivable; a 
state without individuals is a pdrmov eldos. (Nic, Eth. i. 6. § 10.) 
The term ‘all,’ like the term ‘ one,’ is ambiguous, and has a different 
meaning when applied to the state and to the individuals of whom 
the state is composed. 

mavreg rai duchérepa, The fallacy is that these words may mean 
‘all’ or ‘both,’ either in a collective or individual sense. 

mepirra wai dprwa, The fallacy consists in assuming that odd and 
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Here, again, the antecedent to ravra is to be gathered generally 
from the context,=‘ whether these communistic institutions are 
equally necessary for the inferior and for the superior classes,’ &c. 
Cp. note on i. 2. § 2. 
vuy ye. 5. 23. 
‘ As far, at least, as his book shows.’ Cp. supra c. 2. § 1. 
kai rept Tay é€xopevey. 5. 23. 
Sc. obdéy Scdpioras from the previous sentence. ‘And as to 
matters connected with these, what is to be their government, 
what their education, what their laws, nothing has been deter- 
mined.’ A repetition of § 18. The emendation dpxouévey (Con- 
greve) is unnecessary and out of place; for Aristotle has already 
disposed of the subject class in § 22, and at § 24 he returns 
to speak of the members of the state generally. 


cay el xowat al xrnoes Kal al rev yeapyor yuvaixes. 5. 24. 
Sc. ris oixovounoe ; or more generally, ‘What then’? Two cases 
are supposed: 1) what if wives are common and. possessions 
private; and 2) what if possessions and: wives are both: commion. 


dromov 8¢ xal rd éx raY Onplov wovercOar Thy. mapaporiy, oT ba ra 5. 24. 
aura émirndevew ras yuvaixas rots av3pdoww ols olxovouias ovddy péreorey. 

The language is not exact; moeiodae thy mapaBohiy = to argue 
from the comparison of the animals. ols: sc. rots Onpiots. 


‘The rulers must always be the same; for they cannot change §. 26. 
the metal or quality which is infused into their souls by nature.’ 
But then Plato supposes the whole ruling class to be guardians, 
divided only as young and old into warriors and counsellors (as in 
the state described in vii. 9. § 5); and he provides for exceptional 
merit by the transfer from one class to another. The actual 
governing class are men advanced in years (Rep. vii. 536 ff.), and 
Aristotle himself acknowledges (vii. 14. § 5) that the division of 
functions between young and old is natural, and that the young 
wait their turn and do not rebel against such an arrangement. 

ére O€ Kai thy ev8aipoviay adhatpovpevos trav dvAdkwy, oAnv Gyoi seiv G, 27. 
ebdaipova rroveiy ri» médw tov vouoberny. advvaroy 8¢ eidapovety GAN», ph 
Tay wetoTey i} py MavTOV pepav fh Tivav éxdvrav THY evdatpoviay, 

This passage, like many others in the Politics, involves a miscon- 


NOTES, BOOK II. 6. 59 


are to be excluded from office. Nor would he have thought for 
a moment of a shoemaker, or agricultural labourer, exercising 
political rights. On the other hand, it is true to say that Plato 
has nowhere defined the position of the lower classes: he has 
thus evaded the question of slavery to which Anistotle was keenly 
alive. He acknowledges the difficulty of this question in the Laws 
v. 776 ff. 


ros éfwbey Adynis. 6. 3. 
I.e. with digressions, such as the attack upon the poets (Books 
ii and iii), the theory of knowledge (v, vi, vii), the doctrine of 
immortality (x). To Aristotle these appear irrelevant, though 
naturally entering into Plato’s conception of the state, which 
includes philosophy and religion as well as politics. 


rov 3¢ vopwr rd pev mrcioroy pépos wdpor Tuyxdvovow Svres, chiya 3é B. 4. 
wept THs moAcretas etpyxey, 

This statement is far from accurate. The truth is that in the 
Laws of Plato a nearly equal space is given to the constitution and 
to legislation ; the latter half of the fifth book, the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and a portion of the twelfth book being devoted to the 
constitution ; the ninth, tenth, eleventh and the remainder of the 
twelfth to legislation. 


kal ravrnv BovAdpevos Kowotépay soteiy rais médeot xatd puxpdy GB. 4. 
mepiaye: maw wpods thy étépay wodtretay. 

For a similar use of the word xotworépay cp. c. 6. § 16, ef pév od» 
@s KoWworaTny TaUTny KatacKevdet Tais ToAECt THY GANewv srodtrelav, K.T.r. 

érépay rodtreiay, sc. the Republic. The idea of good, the rule of 
philosophers, the second education in dialectic, the doctrine of 
another life, are the chief speculative elements, as the community 
of property, and of women and children, are the chief social or 
practical elements, of the Republic which vanish in the Laws (Laws 
v. 739). The spirit of the Republic is more ideal and poetical, 
of the Laws more ethical and religious. Plato may be said to 
‘bring round the Laws to the Republic’ in the assimilation of 
male and female education, in the syssitia for women, in the asser- 
tion of the priority of the soul to the body and of her fellowship 
with the gods; in the final revelation of the unity of knowledge to 
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There remain, however, some difficulties in reconciling the text 
of the Politics with the statements of Plato. 

What Plato says in the Laws (756) may be shortly stated as 
follows: ‘For those who are to be elected out of the 1st and 2nd 
classes, all are compelled to vote and are liable to penalties if they 
abstain from voting : for those who are to be elected out of the 3rd 
class, only the three first classes are compelled to vote and are liable 
to penalties; for those who are to be elected out of the 4th class 
only the two first classes. 

The text of the Politics as given by Bekker (which is that of all 
the MSS.) does not agree with the corresponding passage of Plato 
and in one place at least is corrupt. 

1) The words éx rot rerdprov rév rerdproy can hardly be right if 
we are to get any sense out of the passage at all. Either rov 
rerdprov OF ray rerdpray must be omitted. Probably we should 
omit the latter, for rod rerdprov agrees best with rov mporov ripn- 
pares and rou devrépov antea, and raw rerdproy may have crept into 
the text from the preceding rerdpray. Either alternative is simpler 
than reading rerrdpw» (for rerdprwv) as in 2nd Ald. edition. 

But 2) if we are to make the passage agree with Plato, we 
should further omit rpirwv 4 before rerdproy. Cp. Laws, 756 D, 
where nothing is said about the third class. 

Finally, we must allow that Aristotle may not have remembered 
or may have misunderstood the words of Plato. Such a sup- 
position cannot be thought far-fetched, when we consider the 
numerous passages in which he has done unintentional injustice 
to his master, Pol. i. 13. § 10; ii. 4. § 2; ii. 5. § 27; ii. 6. § 5, etc. 
The words od naow ¢rdvayxes, SC. alpetoOat, do not imply that some of 
the class were compelled to vote. They are used as they are in 
Anal. Pr. ii. 15, 63, b 26 for the particular negative proposition, 
which is called by Aristotle indifferently rd od mavrit and ré od revi, 
from which of course we can logically infer nothing as to the par- 
ticular affirmative. 


@s péy ovv ovx ex Anuoxparias Kal povapyias det cumoravat Thy ToLavTny B, 22. 
woXtteiay, ex TOUTwY avepdy Kai Toy Vorepoy pnOncopevay, Gray émBddAy 
epi tis Toads TroAcreias ) oxeyis. 
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encouraging moderation in food, which he thought a good thing, 
as well as for keeping down population. 


Tip mpos tovs Appevas roujras dpidiav, mepi fis ef havdws i} wi) Pavdws LO. 9g. 
If these words refer to this work, the promise contained in them 
is unfulfilled. Nothing is said on the subject in Book vii. c. 16, 
when the question of population is discussed, The promise, 
however, is somewhat generally expressed; like the end of c, 8, 
§ 25 supra, Aud viv pév dpadpev rairqy ri oxeu, Ddov ydp dare karpov, 


évravéa & ovx é£ drdvrwy alpotvra robs xéopous ddd’ ex tway yeviv, xal 10,10-12, 
Adyous kal mepl rav ev Aaxedaipon ywopevar, Td ydp dyvevduvoy, kal Td 
Sud Blow pcifdv dors yepas ris dgias avrois. . . Td 8 HovydLew, «7A, 

mepi by, Do these words refer to* the yépovres (Susemihl, Bernays) 
or to the xéopex (Stahr)? The connexion would lead us to suppose 
the latter ; for what precedes and what follows can only be explained 
on this supposition. Yet the Cosmi appear not to have held office 
for life (cp. yépovras éx rév kexooynxdrwv), perhaps only for a year 
(Polyb. vi. 46), though nothing short of a revolution could get rid 
of them ; see infra, § 14. It is better to suppose that Aristotle has 
‘gone off upon a word’ as at c, 9. § 30, and is here speaking of 
the yépovres, but returns to his original subject at rd 8 jovydgew. | 
mepi Sv and -ywouévwy have also been taken as neuters: ‘about which 
things,’ i.e. the mode of electing: but this explanation does not 
agree with the next words, which relate, not to the mode of election, 
but to the irresponsibility of the office, 


kal 7d pa) KaTa ypappara dpyew, GdN’ alroyvdpovas éruradés, 10. rr. 
Cp. c. 9. § 23 where similar words are applied not, as here, to 
the Cosmi and elders, but to the Ephors. Another more general 
censure is passed on the yepovres, § 25. 


ole yap Anppards te trois Kéopos Gowep rois epdpos, méppw y' dmow- 10. 12. 
xodow év view rav diadpOepotvrer. 

Yet to say that the Cosmi could not be bribed because they 
lived in an island appears to be rather far-fetched. Probably 
Aristotle is thinking of the bribery of Hellenes by foreign powers, 
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wards perished (Diod. xvi. 62, 63). This however is rather a civil 
than a ‘foreign war.’ Others refer the words to the war in the 
time of Agis IT. (B.c. 330), or to the Cretan rising against Alexander. 

veoorl re refers to omeras da rév réroy, ‘ Quite lately [her isolation 
did not save her,] foreign mercenaries brought war into the island.’ 


nal woAXd wepitrs mpds Tods GAdous. li. 1. 
‘And in many respects their government is remarkable when 
compared with those of other nations’ or ‘with the others of whom 
I have been speaking.’ For the use of meperrés, cp. c. 6. § 6. 


abra: yap al roNsreias rpeis GAAnAas Te CUveyyus Tras eict, ll. 1. 

Yet the differences are far more striking than the resemblances, 
which seem to be only ‘the common tables,’ the analogous office 
of kings at Sparta and Carthage, and the council of Elders. 
The real similarity to one another of any of these institutions 
may be doubted (see note on § 3 infra): while the entire difference 
in spirit is not noticed by Aristotle. The Semitic trading aristocracy 
has little in common with the Hellenic military aristocracy; the 
prosperity of Carthage with the poverty and backwardness of Crete. 
But in the beginnings of reflection mankind saw resemblances 
more readily than differences. Hence they were led to identify 
religions, philosophies, political institutions which were really unlike 
though they bore the impress of a common human nature. 


onpetoy 8¢ rrodreias cuvreraypdyns. 1l. 2. 
‘And the proof that they were an organized state’ or ‘ that they 

had a regular constitution.’ The insertion of ed before ovuvreray- 

pions (Schneider) is unnecessary. Cp. supra il. 9. § 22. 


roby djpor Zxovoay agrees with some word such as wédw understood 11. 2. 
from moNsreiay==‘the city with its democracy.’ There is no need 
to change @xovcay into éxdvra (Bernays) or éxovasov (Spengel). 


pire ordow yeyevna bat, ll. 2. 
For the inconsistency of these words with another statement of 
Aristotle (v. 12. § 12) that ‘the Carthaginians changed from a 
tyranny into an aristocracy, which is also irreconcileable with the 
further statement in v. 12. § 14, that they never had a revolution, 
see note in loco. 
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ray 82 mpds ri bwéBeow ris dperoxparias Kal rie wohtrelas, ll. 5. 

SC. émerindévrwr dv «rd, Lit. ‘ But of the things which would be 
censured when compared with the ideal of aristocracy and constitu~ 
tional government, etc.’ 


The constitution of Carthage was an aristocracy in the lower LL. 5. 
sense, and like Aristotle’s own modirefa, a combination of oligarchy 
and democracy (iv. 8. § 9, v. 7. §§ 5-7). While acknowledging that 
wealth should be an element in the constitution, because it is the 
condition of leisure, Aristotle objects to the sale of places and the 
other abuses which arose out of it at Carthage. The Carthaginian 
constitution is expressly called an ‘aristocracy’ in iv. 7. § 4, because 
it has regard to virtue as well as to wealth and numbers; and 
once more (in v. 12. § 14) a democracy in which, as in other 
democracies, trade was not prohibited. According to Aristotle the 
people had the power 1) of debating questions laid before them; 
2) of deciding between the kings and nobles when they disagreed 
about the introduction of measures, but 3) they had not the power 
of initiation. 


éy rais érépars rodcreiats. 11. 6. 
Sc. Crete and Sparta. Cp. supra § 5, rais elpnuévats wodereias. 
vd 8€ rag mevrapylas «rT... 11. 7. 


Of these pentarchies, or of the manner in which they held office 
before and after the regular term of their magistracy had expired, 
nothing is known. We may conjecture that they were divisions or 
committees of the yepovcia. Their position may be illustrated by 
that of the Cretan Cosmi, who became members of the yepoveia 
when their term of office had expired (cp. c. 10. § 10). 


Tv Tay Exardv, ll. 7. 
- Possibly the same which he had previously (§ 3) called the 
magistracy of 104. The magistracy here spoken of is termed 
peyiorm dpyy, the other is said to consist of great officers who 
are compared with the Ephors. If the two institutions are 
assumed to be the same, we might adduce for an example of a 
like inaccuracy in number, a passage, c. 6. § 5, where the 
citizens in Plato’s Laws who number 5040 are called the 5000, 
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. But it is not certain that they can be identified. According to 
Livy and Justin the ordo judicum consisted of too, ‘Centum 
ex numero senatorum judices deliguntur.’ Justin xix. 2. (Cp. Livy 
xxxiii. 46.) They were appointed about the year p.c. 450, to 
counteract the house of Mago, and are spoken of as a new in- 
~~ stitution, These facts rather lead to the inference that the roo 
are not the same with the magistracy of 104, which was probably 
more ancient. But in our almost entire ignorance of early 
Carthaginian history the question becomes unimportant. 


11.7. kali rd rds Bixas tmd Trav dpyelav dixdferOae maoas [dproroxparixsy], kal 
i) Ddas bn” DXwv, xabémep dv Aaxedaipove, 

Either 1)* xaddmep é AaxeBaiuom refers to the immediately pre- 
ceding clause, 4) 4\das in’ MAwv:—or 2), to the words Sicas ind 
roy dpxelwv dxdferOa mdoas, in which case eal... d\Aww must be 
taken as an explanatory parenthesis. 

According to the first view, Aristotle is opposing Carthage and 
Lacedaemon. In Carthage all cases are tried by the same board 
or college of magistrates (or by the magistrates collectively), 
whereas in Lacedaemon some magistrates try one case and some 
another. The former is the more aristocratical, the second the 
more oligarchical mode of proceeding: the regular skilled tribunal 
at Carthage is contrasted with the casual judgments of individuals 
at Lacedaemon. The difficulty in this way of taking the passage 
is that we should expect ind raév airay dpyelwy, unless the words kal 
pi) Daas bn’ Drav be regarded as suggesting avray by antithesis, 

According to the second view, Aristotle, as in iii. 1. § 10, is 
comparing the general points of resemblance in Carthage and 
Lacedaemon, ‘Both at Carthage and Lacedaemon cases are tried 
by regular boards of magistrates,.and not by different persons, 
NEAR pagar The difference between the 
rofessional judges of the Carthaginians and the casual magistrates 
al is Spat ty ote dn, is 1. § 10, but here passed over in 
silence. The Carthaginian and Lacedaemonian arrangements 
may thus be considered as both aristocratic and oligarchic.—: 
aristocratic because limiting judicial functions to regular magis- 
trates; oligarchic, because confining them to a few. They are 


° 
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difficulty in this way of construing the passage is not the paren- 
thesis, which is common in Aristotle, but the use of GA» vaguely 
for ‘different persons,’ and not, as the preceding words trd rév 
dpyeia» would lead us to expect, for ‘different magistracies,’ or 
‘boards of magistrates.’ 

In neither way of taking the passage is there any real contra- 
diction to the statement of iii. 1. § 10. The words of the latter 
ate as follows: ‘For in some states the people are not acknow- 
ledged, nor have they any regular assembly; but only extra- 
ordinary ones; suits are distributed in turn among the magistrates ; 
at Lacedaemon, for instance, suits about contracts are decided, 
some by one Ephor and some by another; while the elders are 
judges of homicide, and other causes probably fall to some other 


magistracy. A similar principle prevails at Carthage; there certain 
magistrates decide all causes.’ 


For the sale of great offices at Carthage, see Polyb. vi. 56. § 4, 11. 9. 
mapa pv Kapyndovins Sapa havepas duddvres KapBavover tas aGpyds* mapa 
Bé “Papains Odvards errs wepi rovto mpéarmor. 


Get 82 vopigew dpdprnpa vopobérov ri mapéxBacw elvas rijs dpvoroxpa- 11, ro, 

vias ravrny «7A, 

_ The error consists in making wealth a qualification for office ; 
the legislator should from the first have given a competency to the 
governing class, and then there would have been no need to 
appoint men magistrates who were qualified by wealth only. Even 
if the better classes generally are not to be protected against 
poverty, such a provision must be made for the rulers as - will 
ensure them leisure. See infra § 12, éArwv & ef cal mpociro rijy 
droplav rav émaxdv 5 vopobérys .r.2, . 


@ 82 bei Prérew kal mpds evropiay yapw oyxodjs, havAov rd rds peyloras 11, 10, 
Syntas eva rév dpyév, rv re Barddelay ral rh» erparnylay. 
Of this, as of many other passages in the Politics, the meaning 
can only be inferred from the context. In the Carthaginian con- 
stitution the element of wealth superseded merit. But whether 
there was a regular traffic in offices, as the words rag peyioras 
H®2 
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_But it is not certain that they can be identified. According to 
Livy and Justin the ordo judicum consisted of roo, ‘Centum 
ex numero senatorum judices deliguntur,’ Justin xix, 2. (Cp. Livy 
xxxiii. 46.) They were appointed about the year B.c. 450, to 
counteract the house of Mago, and are spoken of as a new in- 
stitution. These facts rather lead to the inference that the 100 
are not the same with the magistracy of 104, which was probably 
more ancient. But in our almost entire ignorance of early 
Carthaginian history the question becomes unimportant. 


kal 7d ras dixas id ray dpyeiav dixdferOa mdcas [daprrroxparixdy], Kal 
pt) das in’ Grew, xabdrep ev Aaxedaipor, 

Either 1)* xa@drep év Aaxedaluon refers to the immediately pre- 
ceding clause, gi) Aas in’ GAwy:—or 2), to the words dikas im 
rév dpyelov Bxdferba mdécas, in which case eal... @dar must be 
taken as an explanatory parenthesis. 

According to the first view, Aristotle is opposing Carthage and 
Lacedaemon. In Carthage all cases are tried by the same board 
or college of magistrates (or by the magistrates collectively), 
whereas in Lacedaemon some magistrates try one case and some 
another. The former is the more aristocratical, the second the 
more oligarchical mode of proceeding: the regular skilled tribunal 
at Carthage is contrasted with the casual judgments of individuals 
at Lacedaemon. The difficulty in this way of taking the f 
is that we should expect td rav abrav dpyelaw, wales vost 1s wal 
pi) das dn’ Drow be regarded as suggesting atray by esis 

According to the second view, Aristotle, m fo8 7 
comparing the general points of reenbiaeey 
Lacedaemon. ‘Both at Carthage and I mor 
by regular boards of caaglatraiin, aa sia 
some by one and some by es Phe diff 
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dwnris elvas ray dpyav would seem to imply, or merely a common 
practice of corruption, as in England in the last century, Aristotle _ 
does not clearly inform us. Cp. Plat. Rep. viii. 544 D, 7 rwa 
GAAqy Eyer Wéav modirelas, Pris cal dv elder Biahaver rwi xeiras; Bvvacreiat 
yip'xal depral Bacweias wad rowndrat rwes wodireia: perags vi voGrey wot 
cow, eSpor 8 ay rus adras odk éddrrous wept rods BapBapous f rods “ENAnvas. 


BéArtoy 8 ef kai mpotiro rip dmoptay ray émexdv 5 vopoberns. 

The MSS, vary between dropiay and etmopiay without much dif- 
ference of meaning: ‘Even if the legislator were to give up the 
question of the poverty’ [or ‘wealth] of the better class,’ A similar 
confusion of dropos and etzropos occurs elsewhere ; iii, 17, § 4, amépots 
and e«imdpos: v. 1. § 14, Gropo and efmopx: v. 3. § 8, drépwv and 
cindpov: Vi. 2. § 9, dmdépous and ebmdpos. 


xowdrepdv re yip, naddmep elropev, kai xdA\vov exacrov dmoreAcira: Tov 
adtéy kai Garrov, 

kowdrepor, ‘more popular, because more persons hold office. 

cabimep etroper, Cp. § 13. | 

ckacrov tay airay, i.e. because each thing remains the same, 
The insertion of twd before ray, suggested by the Old Transla- 
tion ad eisdem, is unnecessary. ray atray, ‘where the duties are 
the same,’ 
_ wi\Mvcoy drore\eiru, i.e. if many share in the government each 
individual can be confined to the same duties, a division of labour 
to which frequent reference is made in Aristotle. (Cp. ii. 2. §§ 5, 6; 
iv. 15. §§ 7, 8; vi. 2. § 8, and Plat. Rep. ii. 374 A, iii. 397 E,) 
And there is more political intelligence where everybody is both 


Ll. 15. éebetyoues rp mdoureiv. See note on text. 


So England has been often said to have escaped a revolution 


_ during this century by the help of colonization: nor is there ‘any 


more profitable affair of business in which an old country can be 
engaged’ (Mill). That Aristotle was not averse to assisting the 
poor out of the revenues of the state when any political advantage 
could be gained, or any permanent good effected for them, we infer 
from vi. 5. §§ 8, 9. 
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BAA rovrl dors rixne Epyor. 1. 15, 
' Though the government of the Carthaginians is in good repute 
(§ x), Aristotle regards this reputation as not wholly deserved, 
their stability being due to the power of sending out colonies 
which their wealth gave them; but this is only a happy accident. 
In a similar spirit he has remarked that the permanency of the 
Cretan government is due to their insular position (c. 10. § 15). 


dy druxla yarral rs. 11. 16. 
which he attributes to Carthage is not quite in harmony with the 
statement of § 2, in which he cites the lastingness of the government 
as a proof of the goodness of the constitution, 


Grote in his eleventh chapter (vol. iii. p. 167, ed. 1847) says 12. 2-6. 
that, according to Aristotle, Solon only gave the people the power 
to elect their magistrates and hold them to accountability. What 
is said in §§ 2 and 3 he considers not to be the opinion of Aristotle 
himself, but of those upon whom he is commenting. This is true 
of § 2: but not of § 3, which contains Aristotle’s criticism on the 
opinion expressed in § 2. ‘Thus we have the authority of Aristotle 
(at least of the writer of this chapter) for attributing the institution 
of the 8xacrjpa to Solon (cp. Schémann’s Athenian Constitution, 
transl. by Bosanquet, pp. 36 ff.). The popular juries are said to 
be a democratic institution (rdv 8¢ juov Karacryicat, ra dueacrnpia 
mouoas ék mdvrwv); but it is obvious that, so long as the jurors were 
unpaid, the mass of the people could make no great use of their 
privileges. The character of the democracy was therefore far from’ 
being of an extreme kind; cp. iv. 6. §§ 5, 6 and 153. §§ 5, 6, vi. 2. 
§§ 6, 7- 
The sum of Aristotle’s (?) judgment upon Solon (§ 3) is that he 
did create the democracy by founding the dicasteries, but that he 
was not responsible for the extreme form of it which was after- 
wards established by Ephialtes, Pericles, and their followers. 
éxaotos Tay dnuaywyav. 12, 4. 
The writer of this passage clearly intended to class Pericles. - 
among the demagogues, He judges SE cis aii 
spirit as Plato in the Gorgias, pp. 515, 516, 
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Cp. Solon, Fragm. 4 in Bergk Poet. Lyr. Graeci, Anup pév yap 


12.6. ras 3 dpyas éx Trav yowpipwr Kal roy elrdper eatéernoe wacus, ex Tov 
mevraxomupedipvow Kal Cevyerav Kol tpitov Téhoug THs Kadouperns immados* 
rd 8¢ réraprov Onrixdy, ols ovdeptas dpyns meray, 

The arrangement of the classes here is somewhat disorderly, the 
second class or Knights being placed third in the series. ‘That 
Aristotle should have supposed the Hippeis to have formed the 
third class is incredible; but it is difficult to say what amount of 
error is possible in a later writer. See an absurd mistake in 
Suidas and Photius about lmmeis and tmas (Boeckh, P. E, ii. 260) 
under immds, which in Photius s. 7, is called a fifth class; while in 
the next entry four Athenian classes are cited in the usual order 
with a reference to Aristotle (?) de Rep. Atheniensium, and an 
addition ‘ that imddes belong to irreis’ (?). 


12.6.  vopodéra & éyevovro Zahevnds tre Aokpois rois éxifecbupiots, kal Xapwy- 
8as 6 Karavaios roig avrov wodirate, 

eee (vi. 260), quoting Ephorus, says that Zaleucus made one 

vation, in taking away from the dicasts, and inserting 

Cet ils Weer the poke of Wateae fhe penahey ates sentence was given. 

Aristotle attributes greater precision to Charondas than to modern 

legislators, But early laws have a greater appearance of precision 
because society is simpler, and there are fewer of them. 


12.7. @dAnra. 

Thales, called also Thaletas, probably the Cretan poet who is 
said by Ephorus apud Strabonem, x. p. 481, to have been the 
friend of Lycurgus; and also to have introduced the Cretan rhythm 
into vocal music. Mentioned in Plut. de Musica, pp. 1135, 1146. 
Clinton supposes him to have flourished from 690 to 660 B.c, But 
chronology cannot be framed out of disjointed statements of 
Plutarch and Pausanias. 


12.7.  Aveotjpyov wal ZaXeuxov. 
A greater anachronism respecting Svcurawe is found in the 
fragments of Ephorus (Strabo x. 482, ¢vruydvra 8, ds haci ries, xai 
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*Opnpy darplBorrs dv Xi, quoted by Oncken, Staatslehre des Aristo- 
teles, ii. p. 346). 


€yévero 82 xal SAddaos 5 KopivOws. 12. 8. 
The 8¢ is not opposed to pe» at the end of the last sentence, dAAa 

Taura péy Adyovew «.r.A., but is a resumption of the dé at the begin- 

ning of the previous sentence, weipirvras 8é. The story, if any reason 

is required for the introduction of it, may be intended to explain 

how Philolaus a Corinthian gave laws for Thebes. 


Of Onomacritus, Philolaus, Androdamas, nothing more is known: 12. rr. 
of Zaleucus not much more. A good saying attributed to him has 
been preserved in Stobaeus xlv. p. 304, ZdAeuxos, 5 ré» Aoxpav 
youobérns, Tos wduous Epnoe rois dpaxvicts duotous elva’ Sowep yap eis 
dxeiva day péev dumeon pia h xovo, xarexerat, day 8¢ odn€  pédctra,, 
duappntaca ddiwraras, ore xal eis ros ydpous day péy eunern és, 
curéxeras’ day 8¢ mdovowos 4 duvards Adyew, Siappnéas aworpexet, an 
apophthegm which in Aristotle’s phraseology (i. 11. § 10) may be 
truly said ‘to be of general application.’ Stobaeus has also pre- 
served (xliv. p. 289) numerous laws which are attributed to 
Charondas and Zaleucus. They are full of excellent religious 
sentiments, but are evidently of a late Neo-Pythagorean origin. 
The same remark applies still more strongly to the citations in 
Diodorus xii. c. 12 ff. 


Idrevos 3 7 re ray yuvaixey cai raiday Kai THs ovcias rowdrns cai 12, 12. 
ra ovocina raéy yuvaay, ere 8 5 wept thy pebny vdpos, rd rous »norras 
ouprootapxeiy, kal Thy dv Tots trokepiKots doxnow cros aududefcor yivwvras 
kard THy pedcrny, os Séoy pt) THY wey XpHo oY Elvas Tov Xepow THY bE 
dxpnorop. 

The reference to Plato’s communism in contrast with Phaleas’ 
proposal of equality is not unnatural; but the allusion to three 
unconnected, two of them very trivial, points in the ‘Laws,’ is 
. strange, and looks like the addition of a later hand. This whole 
chapter has been often suspected. It consists of miscellaneous 
jottings not worked up, some of them on matters already discussed. 
But mere irregularity and feebleness are no sufficient ground for 
doubting the genuineness of any passage in the sense in which 


12. 13. 
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genuineness may be ascribed to the greater part of the Politics. The 
chapter may be regarded either as an imperfect recapitulation or as 
notes for the continuation of the subject. The story of Philolaus, 
and the discussion respecting Solon, are characteristic of Aristotle. 

xa Thy é» rois moNeutxois doxnow. The change of construction 
arises from the insertion of the clause é wept riv pébny vépos. The 
accusative may be explained as the accusative of the remote object 
after dudidéfsor yivorras, or may be taken with repi. 

It may be remarked that Aristotle looks on the dudi8efws as an 
exception to nature (cp. Nic. Eth. v. 7. § 4, puoes yap 7 8efta xpeirrov 
nairos éwdéxerai ruvas dudidefious yevéoOa), whereas in Plato (Laws 
794 D, E) the ordinary use of the right hand only is regarded as 
a limitation of nature. 


Apdxovros 8 ydépot. 

Cp. Plut. Solon 17. Another reference to Draco occurs in 
Rhet. ii. 23, 1400 b. 21, wal Apdxovra rdy vopoblérny, Sri obx dvOpamov 
ol wéuos GANG Spdxovros’ xaderot yap. 


BOOK III. 


T@ wepl wolsreias emtoxowovrri, Lt. 
The particle 8¢ after r@ was probably omitted when the treatise 
was divided into books. 


rou 8¢ wodcsrixov Kal rov vopoberou lt. 

are a resumption of the opening words r@ mepi modcreas éme- 
axomovers, ‘The legislator or statesman is wholly engaged in 
enquiries about the state. But the state is made up of citizens, 
and therefore he must begin by asking who is a citizen.’ The 
clause rov 8 modsrixov . . . mepi wdkw i8 a repetition and 
confirmation of the previous sentence, rq@ mepi rodcreias . . . ) dds, 
the enquirer being more definitely described as the legislator or 


statesman. 


ob8 of tév Sixaiwy perdyovres otras Sore nat dicny imexew cai decd- 1, 4. 
(eobas, 

nal is closely connected with of ra» dixaiwy peréxovres, ‘Nor 
those who share in legal rights, so that as a part of their legal 
rights they are sued and sue, as plaintiffs and defendants.’ 


rai yap ravra rovrots imdpyet. L 4. 

These words are omitted in the old translation and in several 
-Greek MSS. and are bracketed by Susemihl (rst ed.). If retained, they 
either 1) refer to the remote antecedent peroros above, ‘ for the metics 
have these rights, and yet are not citizens,’ whereupon follows the 
correction, ‘although in many places metics do not possess even 
these rights in a perfect form.’ Or 2*) they are only a formal 
restatement of the words immediately preceding (for a similar 
restatement, which is bracketed by Bekker, see iv. 6. § 3), and 
are therefore omitted in the translation. Other instances of such 
pleonastic repetitions occur elsewhere, e.g. infra c. 6. § 4, where 
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Tov (nv évexev airov is repeated in xard rd {iv atrd pdvov: also iv. 1, § 1, 
kal yap rodro ris yupvacrucns eoriv, and v, 1. § 1, 
Aristotle argues that the right of suing and being sued does not 
make a citizen, for a) such a right is conferred by treaty on citizens 
of other states: (cp. Thuc. i. 77, cal Aaccotpevon yap év rais Eup- 
Bodalaus mpis robs Eypdyove Bikais al wap’ fir abrois év rois Spoias 
vopois momnoavres ras Kploes pidodixeiv Boxodpev). &) The metics have 
_ this right, which, as he proceeds to remark, in many places is only 
granted them at second-hand through the medium of a patron. 


1.5.  ovy dmrdds b€ Kav. 
May qualifies and at the same time emphasises dmAés: ‘ But not 
quite absolutely.’ 


1.5. érel kal wept rey dripow Kerr. 
I, e, doubts may be raised about the rights to citizenship of exiles 
ati weaneceny ao deat gama hadi 
pedient of adding some qualifying epithet. 


1.7. dvdvupor yap rb xowdv emi Suaacrod kai éxxAnovacrod, 

‘This is a merely verbal dispute arising out of the want of a 
word; for had there been a common name comprehending both 
dicast and ecclesiast it would have implied an office.’ Cp. Laws, 
vi. 767 A: ‘Now the establishment of courts of justice may be 
regarded as a choice of magistrates; for every magistrate must 
also be a judge of something, and the judge, though he be not a 
magistrate, is a very important magistrate when he is determining 

_ @ suit.’ 


1,8,  d€i 82 yi) NavOdvew dr rv mpaypdror év ols Ta Swoxelpeva diahépa TH 
elder, nai rd piv abrav dori mparov rd 3 Beirepov +d 8 éxdpevov, h To 
wapinar obbés torin 5 rosira, rb nowde, #} yhicxper. 

"rit trore(ueva, 1*) ‘the underlying notions’ or ‘the notions to 
which the things in question are referred,’ i.e. in this passage, as 
the connexion shows, ‘the forms of the constitution on which the 
‘idea of the citizen depends’ (see Bonitz s, v.), 2) dmoxeipeva is taken 
‘by Bernays to mean the individuals contained under a class, and 
he translates ‘where things which fall under one conception are 
different in kind.’ But it is hard to see how things which are 
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different in kind can fall under one class or conception, and the 
meaning, even if possible, is at variance with the immediate 
context which treats not of citizens but of constitutions. 


ras O¢ woNcreias dpapey eer Sathepovoras GAAHAwy, cai rds per torépas 1. 9. 
ris 32 spordpas ofvas. 

The logical distinction of prior and posterior is applied by 
Aristotle to states, and so leads to the erroneous inference that 
the perfect form of the state has little or nothing in common with 
the imperfect. So in Nic. Eth. i. 6. § 2, ‘there are no common 
ideas of things prior and posterior. The logical conceptions of 
prior and posterior have almost ceased to exist in modern meta- 
physics; they are faintly represented to us by the expressions . 
‘a priori’ and ‘a posteriori,’ or ‘prior in the order of thought,’ 
which are a feeble echo of them; from being differences in kind, 
they are becoming differences of degree, owing to the increasing 
sense of the continuity or development of all things. 


Sidwep 5 Ae Geis ev pév Bnpoxparia pddtor’ €ori roXlrns. 1. 10. 
Yet not so truly as in Aristotle’s own polity hereafter to be 
described, in which all the citizens are equal (cp. infra, c. 13. § 12). 
Democracy is elsewhere called a perversion (infra, c. 7.§ 5), but he 
here uses the term carelessly, and in a better sense, for that sort of 
democracy which is akin to the péoy modcreia. 


ard s¢pos. 1 10. 
Generally ‘in turn,’ but the examples show that the phrase must 
here mean ‘by sections’ or ‘ by different bodies or magistracies.’ 


tev abray 82 tpéwov cai wepi Kapynddva" macas yap dpxai ries xpivovor 1. II. 
ras dinas. 

rév airéy, i.e. because in both these cases the administration of 
justice is taken out of the hands of the people and entrusted to the 
magistrates, either the same or different magistrates. 

The oligarchies or aristocracies of Carthage and Sparta are here 
contrasted, not with each other, but with democracy. A minor 
difference between them is also hinted at: at Carthage there were 
regular magistrates to whom all causes were referred; at Lacedae- 
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likely because he was in a difficulty, but partly out of irony, said 
that, as mortars are made by the mortar-makers, so are the Laris- 
seans manufactured by their ‘artisan-magistrates ; for some of them 
For the term e«lpwvevduevos, applied to Gorgias, compare Rhet. iii. 
7, 1408 b. 20, 4 pera elpwrelas, rep Topyias éroie: and for Adpwroa 
compare Tdvaypa Tavaypis, a kettle, (Hesych., Pollux); also an epi- 
gram of Leonides of Tarentum (Anth. vi, 305) :— 
kal Tay elyaAkwrov ¢vyvaumrév Te Kxpedypay, 
eal xvjorw, kal rav érvodévov ropivay. 
AaBpoviva, ob 82 raira xaxod xaxh dwpnrijpos 
*Seos{ov=stinking ; cp. Suidas, s.v. 3eradéos:-—Becadéos, kompwdns. 
ddiza yap 7 Kémpos, 


Eévous cai Sotdovs peroixovs. (See note on text.) 2. 3. 

Mr. Grote, c. 31. vol. iv. 170. n., would keep the words as they 
stand, taking peroixovs with both gévovs and dovdovs, He quotes 
Aristoph. Knights 347 (ef mou dixidiov elas ed xara gévou perolxov), and 
infers from the juxtaposition of the words 8odAous peroixous, that they 
mean, ‘slaves who, like metics, were allowed to live by themselves, 
though belonging to a master.’ That is to say péromo are spoken 
of in a general as well as in a technical sense. According to 
Xen. de Vect. 2. § 3, all kinds of barbarians were metics. 
Cp. for the general subject, Polit. vi. 4. § 18, where measures, 
like those which Cleisthenes the Athenian passed when he 
wanted to extend the power of the democracy, are said to have 
been adopted at Cyrene. Such a reconstruction of classes also 
took place at Sicyon under Cleisthenes the tyrant, who gave in- 
sulting names to the old Dorian tribes (Herod. v. 68). 


cd 8 duducSnrnpa mpds rovrovs deriv ob ris wodirns, GAAa mérepov 2. 4. 
Gdinws i} Saaliws, xairou kal rotrd ris ért mpocamoprreev K.T.A, 
_ Aristotle means to say that what is true in fact may be false in 
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rua ravrqy,and §11. In the words riv moduxdv Aristotle identifies 
himself with the statesman or politician of whom he is speaking. 
worepov €Ovos év i) aheiw, cp. vii. 9, § 8 and 10. § 13. 


3.6,7.  @\A\d rév abrav karocotvray riv airdy rérov, mérepov Ews dy f) rd yévos 
rabrd rév carowotvre, Thy adriy elvas patéoy wow, xalwep del ray piv 
Poeipopevar rav 8 ywopévav, Gowep kal morapois eldOapey Adyew ris 
atrods eal xpipas ris abrds, xalwep del rod pév éxvywopévey vdparos, rod 
ime£uivros, } rods pev dvOparous paréov elva rods avrods Bud Thy TovadTyy 
aitiay, rv 82 médw érépay; elwep yap dons kowwrla Tug # WéAus «.7A, 

From the digression into which he has fallen respecting the size 
of the state, Aristotle returns to the original question, What makes 
the identity of the state? He answers in an alternative: Shall we 
say that the identity of the state depends upon the race, although 
the individuals of the race die and are born—like a river which 
remains the same although the waters come and go? Or is 
not the truer view that the form or idea of the state makes the 
‘state the same or different, whether the race remain or not? 
This latter alternative he accepts, illustrating his meaning by 
the simile of a chorus (§ 7), which may be Tragic or Comic, 
although the members of it are the same; and of musical 
harmony (§ 8) in which the same notes are combined in different 
modes. 

This is the conclusion which Aristotle intends to draw from the 
words ¢imep ydp €or: xowwvla ris ) modus x,7.A,, and is clearly the 
general drift of the passage. But the alternatives ddd ray... 
érépay create an obscurity, because Aristotle begins by opposing 
the continuance of the race to the transitoriness of the individuals 
who are always going and coming, when he is really intending to 
oppose the idea of the state to both of them, §§ 7, 9. 

bia nv rotabrny alriay, ‘For the same reason as the rivers;’ 
i.e. because there is an unbroken succession of citizens as of 
waters, | 

The argument is neither clearly expressed nor altogether satisfac- 
tory. For 1) the identity of a state consists in many things, such 
as race, religion, language, as well as government, and therefore 
cannot be precisely defined; 2) it is always changing for better or 
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for worse ; 3) whether the identity is preserved or not is a question 
of degree; a state may be more or less the same, like the English 
constitution, and yet be continuous in the course of ages. Aris- 
totle would have done better to have solved this question by 
having recourse once more to the different senses of the word 
sédus (§ 4). Cp. iv. 5. § 3; v.1.§ 8. 


eiwep yap dort Kowovia tis ) mods, Eos B€ Kowwvia modray modtreias, 3. 7. 
ywouems érépas rq elde nal di:agepovons ris moXsreias dvayxaioy elvas 
Bd ferey dy cai ry mode elvas ps) ry airy. 

‘For a state being a community, and a community of citizens 
being a community in a constitution, fore 8¢ xowavia modrav Kowovia 
woXreias, when the form of this community changes, the state also 
changes ’: or, if this construction is deemed harsh modtreias, may be 
thought to have crept in from the next line, and may be omitted as 
in the English text. 

The particle yap implies assent to the second alternative (supra). 


‘The sailor besides his speciai duties has a general duty, which 4. 1, 2. 
is the safety of the ship; the citizen has also a general duty, 
which is the salvation of the state—the nature of this duty will 
vary according to the character of the state. And besides the 
general duty citizens, like sailors, will have special duties and 
functions in the state, as in the ship.’ 


ob piv dAAG Kal ar’ Gov tpdtrov gor: Siaropoivras ereAOeiv Tov airdv 4. 4, 
Adyow wept tis dpioms woltTeias. 

The last words are an explanation of car’ dAXov rpomoy. 

Two conceptions of the state are continually reeurring in the 
Politics of Aristotle, first the ideal state, in which the best has a 
right to rule and all the citizens are good men: secondly, the 
constitutional state, which approaches more nearly to actual fact 
(ii, 2.§ 6; vii. 14. §§ 2-5). In the first, the good man and the 
good citizen, or rather the good ruler, are said to coincide; in the 
second, they have a good deal in common, but still the virtue of 
the citizen is relative to the government under which he lives, and 
the occupation in which he is engaged. 

These two points of view are apt to cross (émadAdrrew in Aris- 
totle’s own language), and they appear to be here confused. 

VOL. IL I 
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wai ry» waideciavy 3 eiGis x.r.A. ‘Some persons say that, if we 
go no further than education, even this should be different.’ So 
in § 6 above, edGis ex Yuyis cai caparos. Cp. i. 5. § 2; Met. iii. 2, 
1004 2. 5, Umdpxes yap elOus yevn Eyovra 1d Ev Kai TO Oy. 


py) poe Ta Koy’. 4. 8. 

The whole fragment, which appears to contain a piece of advice 
addressed to young princes, is given by Nauck, Eurip. Aeol. 
Fr. 16 :— 

Aapmpol 3° dv aixpais “Apeos &y re cvAACyots, 
py os Ta KouWa woixidos yevoiaro, 
ddd’ dv dre dei, peydrda Bovdrevowr’ del, 

Two points strike us about quotations from the poets which 
occur in Aristotle: 1) The familiarity with the words which they 
imply in the reader ; for they are often cited in half lines only, 
which would be unintelligible unless the context was present to the 
mind. We are reminded that the Greck like some of our English 
youth were in the habit of committing to memory entire poets 
(Plat. Laws vii. 810 FE). 2) The remoteness and ingenuity of the 
application. For a similar far fetched quotation, cp. infra c. 5. § 9. 


ef 3¢ 4 abry apern dpxovrds Te ayabou Kai avdpis dyadov, moXirns & éart 4. Q. 
kai 6 apxspevos, ovx 7 alti dmda@s dv ein modirou Kul dvdpds, Twos pévror 
woXirou. 

‘If the good man and the good ruler are to be identified, and 
the subject is also a citizen, then the virtue of the good man is not 
coextensive with the virtue of all good citizens, but only with that of 
a certain citizen,’ i.e. the citizen of a perfect state who is also a 
ruler, and therefore has a sphere for the employment of his energies, 
cp. Nic. Eth. vi. 8. § 4. 


ov yap 9 airy dpxovtos Kai ToAXirou, kai dia Tour’ icws "Idowy én mevqy, 4. 9. 
Gre uy Tupavyol, ws ovK emotapevos (Borns elvat, 

Another illustration of the difference in the nature of the ruler 
and of the citizen is contained in the saying of Jason, 1) ‘that he 
had no choice between starvation and tyranny, for he had never 
learned how to live in a private station’; or 2)* ‘that he felt a 
sensation like hunger when not a tyrant; for he was too proud to 

12 
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The sentence is awkwardly expressed and is perhaps corrupt. 
The change of dudérepa into dum érepa (Bernays) would give much 
the same meaning with rather less difficulty, (‘since the two must 
learn different things, and the ruler and the ruled are not required 
to learn the same things’), because rév dpyovra xai rov dpyduevov have 
not then to be taken in two senses, collective and distributive. 
It might be argued in favour of Bernays’ emendation that auddrepa 
may have crept in from the dudcrepa in the next line; and against 
it that the two words dude érepa, the one having a collective, the 
other a distributive sense, are not happily combined. 

§ 11 seems to be intended as a summing up of § 8-10. The 
thread of the argument is resumed at the words ratrny yap Adyopev 
in § 14. 


dom yap dpyy Seomorixh x.7.A. 4.11. 
is a digression introduced for the sake of distinguishing the dpyxq 
Seororix) to which the preceding remarks do not apply, from the 
Gpx?) moAcrexy to which they do. 
€ors yap refers back to rév dpxovra, ‘ We are speaking of the ruler 
who is also a subject; for we must remember that there is a rule of 
the master over his slave with which we are not here concerned.’ 


$13 sap’ eviois ov pereixov of Snpsovpyoi rd madaty dpxaoy, mp djpor &. 12. 
yertoba: tov €oxarov. 

&é, referring to dv8paro8ades and the various kinds of menial 
duties in which the artisan class were employed, ‘ Because of their 
servile and degraded character.’ 


Tey apxouEvey ouTas. 4. 13. 
I.e. those who (like household servants) are subject to the rule 
of a master. 


el py Tote ypeias xpi aire mpds airdy, ov yap Ere x.r.A. 4, 13. 
*<¥For if men practise menial duties, not only for the supply 
of their own occasional wants, but habitually’ (indicated by zoré), 
‘there is no longer any difference between master and slave, i.e. 
the natural distinction of classes is effaced. It has been proposed 
to read rére pev, rore 8¢, instead of rov pév, roy 8¢, ‘for then the case 
nod longer occurs of a man being at one time master and at 
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§ Sud ye Tourov Tay Adyow obdey PHooper cUuSaivey Growoy; odd yap 5. 2. 
oi Bovdos Tév cipnpdve obSdy, td of dredevbepor. 

‘But if the artisan is not included in the number of citizens 
where is he to be placed? He is not a metic, nor a stranger. 
Yet no real difficulty is involved in his exclusion any more than in 
that of slaves or freedmen.’ 

dud ye rovrov riv Adyov=so far as this objection goes, viz. the 
implied objection that he has no place in the state. 

rév elpnpever refers to ode pérosuxos ovde Edvos. 


€£ trobiceas. 5. 2. 
‘On the supposition that they grow up to be men.’ 


roy 8 aveyxaioy, 5. 4. 

‘But in respect to servile occupations’; either an anacoluthon 
resumed in ra roaira, or governed by the idea of épyo» contained in 
Aetroupyourres. 

The point is how to determine the position of the artisan or mean 
person. There is no difficulty in seeing that some who live in 
states are not citizens, but how is the mechanic to be distinguished 
from the slave? The answer is that the slave ministers to a 
single master, artisans and serfs belong to the state. 


avepdy 8 evrevOey puxpov emioxeyyapevots Tas Exe rept adrwy’ ard yap 5. 4. 
davev rd exOev rote GHAOv. met ydp K.T.A. 

‘What has been said at once (gdavev) makes the matter clear.’ 
It has been sazd that the best form of state will not admit the 
artisan class to citizenship (§ 3), and that the citizen will vary with 
the state (supra c. 1.§ 9), aremark which he repeats in what follows. 
‘For there are many forms of states; virtue is the characteristic of 
aristocracy, wealth of oligarchy. Now although the mechanic 
or skilled artisan cannot have virtue, he may have wealth, and 
therefore he may be a citizen of some states, but not of others.’ 

mept avra@y, Sc. about the lower class. 


dy OnBats B8é vdpos fy rdv Séxa ery pu) amecynpaoy rhs ayopas p 5. 7. 
peréxey Gpxis. 

Cp. infra vi. 7.§ 4, where the fact respecting Thebes is repeated. 

It is clearly for the common interest and for the security of the 
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GAN’ drov 7d rocvroy dwixexpuppdvoy éoriv, drarns yapw Tov ouwor- 5. 9. 
nodvrew coriv. 

vd THOVTOy—=TO pH peTexeww Ta Tinay, 1.€. the exclusion from office 
of certain classes is concealed in order to deceive the excluded 
persons. The reference is not to such cases as that of the 5000 
at Athens, whose names were concealed for a political purpose 
(Thuc. viii. 92); but more probably to such deceptions as those of 
which Aristotle speaks in iv. 12. § 6 and c. 13 whereby the poor, 
though nominally citizens, were really deprived of their privileges 
because they had no leisure to exercise them. The intention was 
to trick them, but they were not dissatisfied ; for they did not find 
out the trick. The English translation is defective, and should 
have run, ‘the object is that the privileged class may deceive their 
fellow-citizens.’ 

Another way of explaining the passage is to place an emphasis 
ON rey cuvcccovvrey, Which is taken in the sense of ‘ fellow-colonists ’: 
‘the intention is to attract settlers by decciving them into the belief 
that they will become citizens, when the rights of citizenship are 
really withheld from them.’ (For examples of fraud practised by 
colonists on strangers or fellow settlers, sce v. 3. §§ 11-13.) But 
the words refer to states generally and not merely to colonies. 


Kakeivos. 5. 10. 
Sc. 6 dvyp dyabis xai moXirns onovdaios dv. In his later edition 

Bekker reads xdxeivns, a2 correction of one MS. All the rest, and 

the old translator, read xaxeivos. With cither reading the meaning 

of the passage is much the same. ‘Even where the virtues of the 

good man and the good citizen coincide (i.e. in the perfect state), it 

is not the virtue of every citizen which is the same as that of the 

good man, but only that of the statesman and ruler.’ xdxeivos=xai 

6 amp ayabds x.r.A.: xaxeivys= ev 3} 6 dvnp dyads «.7.X. 


Zor: 8€ wodtTela .. woAtreiay érépay eivat TovTOY. 6. 1, 2. 
Lit. ‘ The state [modreia] is the ordering of the powers of a state, 

and especially of the supreme power. The government [roAirevya| 

is this supreme power, and the state or constitution (7 modcreia subj.) 

is what the government is, In democracies, for example, the 

people are the ruling power, in oligarchies the few. Accordingly 


6. 3. 


6. 4. 


6. Be 


6. 8. 


6. 9. 
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we say that they differ in their constitutions,’ The three words 
wokirevpa, wodureia, wé\us have three primary gradations of meaning : 
1) woAl/revza=the government, i.e. the persons through whom the 
government acts; moliweia=the government administering and 
being administered, i.e. the state or constitution ; mé\us=the whole 
state including the government. But these senses pass into one 
another. 


cad’ Soov émPddder pépos exdory Tod Livy Kahds. 

pépos is to be taken with xaé’ écov, the genitive rov (jv xadas is 
partitive, émSddA«t, sc. éxdorp ro {iv kad@s or impersonally. For 
the meaning of this word cp. note on ii. 3. § 4. 


ovuvépyovra b€ xal rot (iy évexev avroi (lows yap Eveori re rod Kahoi 
popiov), Kai wuvéxouet Thy wodtruRyy kowmpiay eal Kara Td (hv abré pdvor, 
dy pi role yaderois xara roy Blov bmepBddAdy Alar, 

Cp. Plat. Polit. 301 E, 302A: ‘And when the foundation of 
politics is in the letter only and in custom, and knowledge is 
divorced from action, can we wonder, Socrates, at the miseries that 
there are, and always will be, in States? Any other art, built on 
such a foundation, would be utterly undermined,—there can be no 
doubt of that. Ought we not rather to wonder at the strength of 
the political bond? For States have endured all this, time out of 
mind, and yet some of them still remain and are not overthrown, 
though many of them, like ships foundering at sea, are perishing 
and have perished and will hereafter perish, through the incapacity 
of their pilots and crews, who have the worst sort of ignorance of 
the highest truths,—I mean to say, that they are wholly un- 
acquainted with politics, of which, above all other sciences, they 
believe themselves to have acquired the most perfect knowledge.’ 


tos evoverns Twos eUNuepias ev a’T@ kai yAvKUTHTOs uous : Cp. Nic, Eth, 
ix, 9. § 7, 1d Se (yy rav ka avtd dyadap Kai H8dav «.7.d, 


Grav 8¢ rovrwv els yerqrat Kai adtds, 
abrds refers inaccurately either to the trainer or to the pilot. 


The reflexive refers to the principal subject dgwivres: but is 
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changed into the singular by the introduction of rad. Translated 
into the first person the sentence would run, ‘Some one should 
now look after my interest as I looked after his when in office.’ 
For the ‘ disinterestedness ’ of traders cp. Plat. Rep. i. pp. 345, 346. 


viv 8, 6. 10. 

Answering to mpérepow pév above. ‘ The natural principle that 
men should rule and be ruled in turn was once the practice ; but 
now from corrupt motives, they insist on ruling perpetually.’ 

4 yap ob wodiras pardoy eivat rovs peréyovras, f) Bei Kuwvwovely Tou ovp- 7, 2. 
fépovros. 

The meaning of yap is as follows: ‘Since there are perverted, 
as well as true states, there are states of which the membcrs are 
not to be called citizens ; or, if they were, they would partake of 
the common good.’ For, as has been said at the beginning of the 
treatise, wacay miAw cpopev Kotvoviay Twa otcay Kat macay Kowwwviay 
ayabod tiwds evexey auveornxviav. And the true forms of government 
are those which regard the good of the governed. 


aptoroxpariav, 7} dia TO ToUs dpiorous dpyew, ) Sia Td Tpos TO diptoroy. 7, 3. 

Of course in reality the first of the two etymologies is the true 
one, but Aristotle, like Plato in the Cratylus, regards the relation 
which the component parts of words bear to one another as 
variable. He is fond of etymological meanings and sometimes 
forces the etymology to suit the meaning, e.g. cwPpoctwn, os od{ovea 
rip dpdmow, Nic. Eth. vi. 5. § 5 ; Oey from os, Nic. Eth. ii. 1.§ 1 ; 
Sixaoy Sri diya éoriv, Nic. Eth. v. 4. § 9; paxdptov dd rov xaipew, Nic. 
Eth. vii. 11. § 25 repoxparia . . ) dad rysnpdroy rodtreta, Nic. Eth. viii. 

10. § x. 

The first of the two explanations of dptoroxparia is more in 
accordance not only with the principles of etymology but with the 
facts of history, if we take dporos in the sense in which the word 
would have been understood by Alcaeus or Theognis: the second 
answers best to Aristotle’s ideal state. 

wontreia. 7. 3: 

In Ethics viii. 10.§ 1 this is identified with rysoxparia= aro Tipy- 
arey mohireia,a government based upon a property qualification (fv 


TipwoKparixny Aeyew oixeiov aiverat, woAtreiay 8 avrny eiwOacw oi mrELoTOE 
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vd & airioy Sri wept airy 1 xpiors. 9. 2. 
Men think themselves to be as good or better than others, and 
therefore claim equal or greater political rights; e.g. they claim to 
exercise the franchise without considering whether they are fit or 
not. They can never see that they are inferior, and that therefore 
it may be just for them to have less than others: cp. below § 3. 


émet . . Supytas roy airdv rpdmoy eri re Tov mpaypdrwy Kal ols. 9. 3. 

Lit. ‘ Since justice is distributed in the same manner (i.e. equally) 
over things and over persons.’ dv airéy rpdrov is to be taken not 
with 3igpyras, but with the words which follow=époias. 


ry» 8¢ olg dudioByrovcs. 9. 3. 
sny 84, SC. ladrnra is accusative after dudiuByrove. 
ols as above ré ois, the technical word for persons, lit. ‘in relation 

to the whom.’ Cp. Nic. Eth. v. 3. §§ 6, 7. 


ov yap elvas Bixatoy icov peréxew T&v exaToy pvav Tov eicevéyxavra piay 9. 5. 
pray r@ Sdvre rd AoiTbv nay, obre rev ef dpyis ove ray emyvopevw. 

Either 1)* rav é€ apxns is in apposition with ray éxaréy pyey OF 
with some more general word, such as xpqydrwy, understood ; or 2) 
the words may=rév ¢€ dpyis eloeveyxavrwy twa i.e. either any of 
those who originally contributed, or any subsequent generation of 
contributors. Cp. Burke, Ref. on F. R. (vol. v. p. 121, ed. 1815), 
‘In these partnerships all men have equal rights, but not to equal 
things. He that has but five shillings in the partnership has as 
good a right to it as he that has five hundred pounds has to his 
larger proportion. But he has not a right to an equal dividend in 
the product of the joint stock.’ 


ef 82 pnre rou (ny povoy evexev x.7.X, 9. 6. 
‘at 8€ introduces the opposite side of the question. ‘If a good 
life is the object, then the oligarch is wrong’ (cp. above, § 5, a8 
5 réy ddcyapyixay Adyos Bd~eev dy ioxvew), but the apodosis is lost in 
what follows. For a similar anacoluthon cp. infra c. 12. § 1. 


xal yap dy 8ovAwy cal ray GAAwy (pw Fy mods. 9. 6. 
Nic. Eth. x. 6. § 8, ed&atpovias 8° obdels dvdparddp peradiswce ei pi Kat 

Biov, 
ois ¢ort gupSora mpds adAndovs. 8. 6. 
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‘As a confederacy is not a city, so a number of individuals 
uniting in the same manner in which cities form a confederacy, 
would not be a city, unless they changed their manner of life after 
the union.’ The main distinction which Aristotle draws between 
the confederacy, in which many cities are united by a treaty, and 
the single city is that the object of the one is negative, of the other 
positive,—the one regards the citizens in some particular aspect, 
e. g. with a view to the prevention of piracy or the encouragement 
of commerce; the other takes in their whole life and education. 

xpero ty [dig olxig Somep wéde. Ie. ‘If every man were lord in 
his own house or castle, and only made a treaty with his neigh- 
bours like the cities in a federation;’ in other words, if the in- 
habitants of the common city had no social relations. 

BonBowvres is parallel with xowwvotvres, and in apposition with the 
nominative to ovréAGocey. 


nai Sayeryai rod ovgiy. 9. 13. 

Nearly =rpénes rov ovfqv, ‘pleasant modes of common life,’ or 
more freely ‘enjoyments of society,’ not ‘relaxations for the sake of 
society, a construction not admissible in prose. 


dyee 8 dropiay «.7.X. 10. 1. 
The argument of this chapter consists of a series of dropia: which 
may be raised against the claims of any one person or class to 
have the supreme power. The aropia are restated somewhat less 
sharply in the next chapter. They are indirectly, but not distinctly 
or completely, answered in the latter part of c. 13. 
@oke yap vi) Aia re xupip Sixaios. 10.1. 
It is difficult to account for this sudden. outburst of vivacity. 
Compare infra c. 11. § 5, tows 8€ vy Sia dpdov Sre wept eviwy advvarop : 
cp. Xen. Mem. v. 1. 4, ddA val pa ia rd8e dEcdy pros Soxei ctvas: Dem. de 
Chersones. §§ 9, 17; Polyb. vi. 3. § 6, wérepow ws pdvas ravras f Kal 
vi) A? ws apioras Quy elonyourra moNreoy; and the use of Hercule 
in Tacit. Ann. i. 3. 
The whole passage is a kind of suppressed dialogue in which two 
Opposite opinions are abruptly brought face to face. No conclusion 
is drawn ; the only inference being really the impossible one that all 
forms of government are equally baseless, because they are not 
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not, is better able to judge than the multitude,’ This argument is 
then refuted in what follows, § 14. 

The context is rendered difficult by the correction of the word 
‘artist,’ for which Aristotle substitutes ‘one who has knowledge’ 
(§§ tx, 12). For the distinction between the Sjuovpyds and the 
dpxtrexromxds larpds cp. Plat. Laws iv. 720, where the doctor, who 
attends the slaves, is humorously distinguished from the doctor 

who attends freemen. And for the notion of the lidérns iarpis 
(5 wemadeupévos wept thy téxvqv) cp. Politicus 259 A, ‘ef rg mis ray 
Snnoctevérrew tarpGr ixavis EvpBovdevew Wuwredav abrés, Bp obx dxcy- 
kalov alr mpocayopever bar rotvoua ris réxyns tabrév drep d cvpSovreva ;' 


Aristotle proceeds to argue that there is a judgment of common 11.14-1) 
sense equal, if not superior to that of the artist himself, which is 
possessed by the many. 

Without pretending that the voice of the people is the voice of 
God, it may be truly said of them, 1) that they are free from the 

| hypercriticism which besets the individual; 2) that they form con- 
| clusions on simple grounds; 3) that their moral principles are 
generally sound; 4) that they are often animated by noble im- 
pulses, and are capable of great sacrifices ; 5) that they retain their 
human and national feeling. The intelligent populace at Athens, 
though changeable as the wind (Thuc. ii. 65; Demosth. 383, 6 pe» 
Sjjpos...... Gowep ev Oaddrty veda deardgrarov’) and subject to 
fits of panic and fanatical fury (Thuc. vi. 27), were also capable of 
entertaining generous thoughts (Id. iii, 49), and of showing a wise 
moderation (Id. viii. 97), and in nearly every respect were superior 
to their oligarchical contemporaries, far less cunning and cruel 
(Id. iv. 80), and far more willing to make sacrifices (Id. i. 74) for 
the public interest. 

The more general question which is here suggested by Aristotle, 
§ 11, ‘whether the amateur or the artist is the better judge of a 
work of art or literature’ is also worthy of attention. It is probable 
that either is a better judge than the other, but of different merits 
or excellences. The artist e.g. may be expected to be the best 
judge of points in which a minute knowledge of detail is required ; 
the amateur has the truer sense of proportion because he compares 
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be as follows: ‘ Seeing that the end of the state is “justice ” which 
is the common good, etc., and is also equality between equals, of 
whom or what is this equality or inequality ?’ 


Soxei 84 wacw . . rois xara dthovodpiav Adyots. 12. 1. 
Compare Topics i. 14, 105 b. 30, apis péy ot» pidogodiay ear’ 
ddnOecay wept avray mpaypareurdov, dvadexrinas 34 wpds Sdéav. 


ei yap pGddov rd Ti pdyebos, nai Shwe dy rd péyebos evdpsdAdrov ey wat 12. 6. 
mpos wAovroy kal mpds eAevOepiav, Sor’ ef mrciow d8i Siadepe card péyebos 
4} 58: war’ aperny, Kal wAeiuy bmepexet GAws dperis peyeOos, ety dv cupBAnra 
wavra’ rocovde yap peyebos ef xpeirroy rocovde, roodvde SnAoy as toor. 

That is to say, If different qualities can be compared in the con- 
crete, they can be compared in the abstract, and degrees of difference , 
can be compared even when two things differ in kind. If a tall 
man can be compared with a virtuous, then virtue can be compared 
with height, and all degrees of height and virtue can be compared. 
But this is impossible, for they have no common measure. Quali- 
ties can only be compared when they have a common relation, 
such as virtue and wealth have to the state. 

«i yap padXoy», ‘for if we begin by saying that size in the concrete 
can be compared with wealth and freedom then we cannot avoid 
saying the same of size in the abstract: which is absurd.’ 

The bearing of this argument on the general discussion is as 
follows: Aristotle is explaining the nature of political equality 
which can only exist between similar or commensurable qualities 
and therefore between persons who possess such qualities: in the 
case of the state for example only between qualities or persons 
which are essential to the state, not between such as are indifferent, 
not between flute-playing and virtue, but between virtue and wealth. 


dvev ray mporépwy . . avev 8€ rovrwy, 12. 9. 
1) freedom and wealth . . 2) justice and valour. 


dvayxn mdoas elva ras rovavras rrokirelas wapexBdoas. 13. 1. 
In a certain sense even the government of virtue is a perversion, 
if we could suppose the virtuous to govern for their own interests 
and to disregard those of others (cp. infra §§ 10, 20). At any rate 
virtue is not the only element required in a state. 
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&d xai mpds rqy Gropiay, hv (nrovct kal mpoSaddAovei tives, dvdexeras 18.11, 12. 

Tovroy Téy rpéxoy amavray. awopovct ydp Tives wérEepow TH vopobéTy voyo- 
Oernréoy, Bovdopérey riderOat rous épbordrous ydpous, mpds rd rev BeArisvesy 
oupépor } wpds Td rd TAcdver, Gray cupPalyy Td A|exOdv. 1d 3° dpbdy 
Aynréoy lows’ 1d F tows dpOdy wpds rd ris médews CAns aupddpoy cai 

wpos TO Kotréy TO TOY WoAtTeY. 

Aristotle here raises the question whether the laws shall be 
enacted for the good of all or of a privileged class when several 
classes exist together in a state. He answers that the laws must 
be equal, and this equal right, or law, means the principle which 
conduces to the good of the whole state. 

1)* Grav ovpBaivy rd dexGev refers immediately to § 10, which sug- ° 
gests the co-existence of classes in a state, and to § 4, which 
contains a more formal statement to the same effect. 

2) Bernays alters the punctuation by enclosing amopoto: .. . 
wAedvey in a parenthesis explanatory of ryy dropiay, This gives 
a sufficient sense; but a short clause at the end of a sentence 
following a long parenthesis is not in the manner of Aristotle. 
He also refers Gray cupSaivy rd AexGev to the words rd paAgGos elo 
BéArcoy x.7.d., not ‘when all the elements co-exist,’ but ‘when the 
whole people is better and richer than the few.’ 


adore wy ovpPAnray elvar ry Tay Aww dperiy rdvrey pydé ry Sova 18, 13. 
abréy Thy TohiTixHY mpos THY exeivooy, 

The virtue here spoken of seems to be the virtue of the kind 
attributed by Thucydides viii. 68 to Antiphon, viz. political ability, 
and the characters who are ‘out of all proportion to other men’ 
are the master spirits of the world, who make events rather than 
are made by them, and win, whether with many or with few, such 
as Themistocles, Pericles, Alexander the great, Caesar, and in 
modern times a Marlborough, Mirabeau, Napoleon I, Bismarck. 


ov yap ¢6dAew atrov dyew rho "Apys. 18. 16. 
The legend is preserved by Apollodorus (i. 9. § 19). According 

to him the ship Argo, speaking with a human voice, refused to 

take on board Hercules, d6cyfapévn ph Svvacbar gépew rd rovrov 

Bdpos. This agrees with the text of the Politics if the word dyew 

is taken to mean ‘convey,’ ‘take on board,’ as in Soph. Phil. gor, 
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they would have recourse to it or not. If they approved, a day 
was appointed on which the vote was taken. To ostracise any 
citizen not less than 6000 citizens must vote against him. We may 
readily believe, as Aristotle tells us (§ 23), that ‘instead of looking 
to the public good, they used ostracism for factious purposes.’ 
Aristides, according to the well-known legend, was banished be- 
cause the people were tired of his virtues. Themistocles, the 
saviour of Hellas, was also ostracised (Thuc. i. 137). The last 
occasion on which the power was exercised at Athens was against 
Hyperbolus, who was ostracised by the combined influence of 
Nicias and Alcibiades. Other states in which the practice pre- 
vailed were Argos (v. 3. § 3), Megara, Syracuse, Miletus, Ephesus. 


oloy "A@nvaios pev mepi Lapiovs cat Xiovs xat AeoBious. 18. 19. 
For the Samians, cp. Thuc. i. 116; for the Chians, Thuc. iv. 51; 
for the Lesbians, Thuc. iii. 10. 


Sore dia rovro pév obdév KwAves Tos povdpyous cuppuwvelv Tais Wédeow, 13. 22. 
el ris olxeias dpyns apeAipou rais wéAeow ovens rovTo Spaow. 

1)*, ‘as far as the application of this principle of compulsion 
is concerned, there is nothing to prevent agreement between kings 
and their subjects, for all governments must have recourse to a 
similar policy’ (cp. note on § 16). rovro 8pacw refers to the whole 
passage: sc. if they use compulsion for the benefit of the whole 
state. 

Or 2), ‘there is nothing to make the policy of kings differ from 
that of free states.’ It is an objection, though not a fatal one, to 
this way of taking the passage that rais wéAeow then occurs in two 
successive lines in different senses. 


cata ras duodcyoupevas btrepoyds. 13. 22. 
The meaning is that where the superiority of a king or govern- 

ment is acknowledged, there is a political justification for getting a 

rival out of the way. 


GAG pny odd Gpyxew ye rov roovrov' mwapanAnowoy yap kdy el rod Ards 18. 25. 
Apxew d£ioiev, pepiLovres ras dpxds. 
See note on text. ‘Nay, more; a man superior to others is like 
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a god, and to claim rule over him would be like claiming to rule 
over Zeus.’ The words pepi{ovres ras dpxds may refer either 1)* to 
the Gods or 2) to men; either r)* ‘as if in making a division of 
the empire of the Gods’ according to the old legend, they, i.e. the 
gods, should claim to rule over Zeus; or 2) more generally, ‘as if 
when persons were distributing offices they should give Zeus an 
inferior place.’ Cp. Plat. Rep. x. 607 C, 6 raw Ala copay éxdos 
xparaw, Nic. Eth. vi. 13. § 8, Gyouw way ef ris raw modirixny dain 
dpxew ray Geav, and Herod. v. 49, r@ Ait wAovrou mépt épitere: also 
Plat. Polit. 301 D, 303 B. 

Bernays translates pepi{orres ‘upon the principle of rotation of 
offices,’ but no such use of pepifew occurs. 


14. 4. kreivar yap ob xipios, ef ji) Ev tee Bacrheig, kabdrep él ray apyalaw 

fv Tais woAeucxais €fddoe Ev KELpds vOuM, 

ov Kupws, SC, 6 Bacets, supplied from 7 facrivela, We have a 
choice of difficulties in the interpretation of the words which 
follow. Either 1) & rux SaciAela must be explained ‘in a certain 
exercise of the royal office,’ i.e, when the king is in command of the 
army, This way of taking the passage gives a good sense and the 
fact is correct ; but such a meaning cannot be extracted from the 
Greek. Or 2), ‘for a king has no power to inflict death, unless 
under a certain form of monarchy’; Aristotle, writing in a frag- 
mentary manner, has reverted from the kings of Sparta to 
monarchy in general. Or 3)*, possibly the words é run Baorheig, 
bracketed by Bekker, are a clumsy gloss which has crept into the 
text, intended to show that the remark did not apply to every 
monarchy, but only to the Spartan. The conjecture of Mr. 
Bywater, who substitutes évexa deAias for é run Baoideia, though 
supported by the citation from Homer, is too far removed from the 
letters of the MSS; and there is no proof that the Spartan kings 
had the power of putting a soldier to death for cowardice. 

év xepos vdum is often translated ‘by martial law.’ But the 
comparison of passages in Herodotus (e.g. ix. 48) and Poly- 
bius (iv. 58. § 9, etc.) shows that the word wéyes is only pleonastic, 
and that év yeipds wipo= ev xepoiv, ‘hand to hand,’ or ‘ by a sudden 
blow.’ 
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by 8¢ x’ cydw dardvevbe payns «.T.d. 14. 5. 
IL. ii. 391-393. These lines which are rightly assigned here to 
Agamemnon are put into the mouth of Hector in Nic. Eth. iii. 8. § 4. 


wap yap éyol bdvaros. 14. 5. 
These words are not found either in this or any other passage of 
our Homer, though there is something like them in Iliad, xv. 348 :— 
by & dy édyay ananvie veav érépwhk vonoa, 
avrov of Odvaroy pnricopat x.T.X. 
The error is probably due, as in Nic. Eth. ii. 9. § 3 and iii. 8.§ 4, 
to a confused recollection of two or more verses. For a similar 
confusion of two lines of Homer cp. Plat. Rep. 389 E. 


dxoves 8 atras ry duvapww mucat rapanAnciay Tupayyiny’ «iol 8 spas 14, 6. 
card vopor xal warpixai. ‘ 

The MSS. vary greatly: The Milan MS. reads rupavion nai card, 
instead of rupaymxg: eici 3° cues. So Paris 1, 2, but omitting «ai: 
other MSS. preserve traces of the same reading. Others read srapa- 
wAnoios rupaymxny. Out of these Bekker has extracted the Text, in 
which however syws seems to be unnecessary and to rest on insuf- 
ficient authority. Susemihl reads rvpayviow' eiot 8€ wat x.7.d. 


For the distinguishing characteristics of nations, see Book vii. 14 6. 
7. $ 1-4. 
cat 9 Gvdacy 8€ Bacidkxy cat od rupavxy Bd Thy adthy alriay of 14. 7. 


yap woNtra puAddrrovow Sridots trols Bacieis, rovs 8é rupdvvous Farindv. 
da rHy avriy airiay. ‘Because the form of government is legal.’ 
The omission of the article before £exné» emphasizes the oppo- 
sition between of woNra: and genxdy—‘ their own citizens’ are con- 
trasted with ‘any mercenary body.’ 


Toy Kaxorarpida, 14. 10. 
Either on analogy of efmarpis,* ‘the base born,’ or possibly ‘the 
injurer of his country,’ like xaxo8ovdos, ‘the maltreater of his slaves.’ 
dua yap rd rols mpwrous yevérbas rod mAnOous evepyeras kara reyvas 4 14, 12, 
wodepov, ) Ska rd cuvayayetvy 7 rropicas xapay, €yivovro Bacideis éxdvroy 
xai Trois rrapaAapSavover trarpiot. 


Cp. v. 10. § 7-9, where royalty is said to be based on merit; 
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and i. 2, § 6, where it is assumed to have arisen from the Patri- 
archal relation ; and for what follows vi. 8. § 20, where the ministers 
of Public Sacrifices are called Kings or Archons. 

14.13. drov 8 G£wy elweiv elvar Bacideiav x.7.A. 

The kings who became priests retained only the shadow of 
royalty ; but where they held military command beyond the 
borders, the name might be applied with greater propriety. 

15.2. Gore rd oréppa cyedoy wepi bvow eoriv, dv pev worepoy ouppepe rais 
méNeot orparnyiv didioy elva, xai rovroy i} Kard yévos # Kata peépos, # ob 
ouphépe tv b¢ mérepov eva ouppeper Kipiov elvat mavTwr, # od cuppeper. 

kara pépos, not * by rotation in a fixed order,’ (as in iv. 14. § 4) 
but more simply, ‘by a succession of one citizen to another.’ It 
is implied, though not expressed, that they are chosen by vote: 
cp. supra c. 14. § 5, é per ody rotr’ eldoe Bacidrelas, orparryia dua Biov" 
rourwy & ai pév xara yevos eiaiv, al & alperal. 

Three MSS. read xaé aipeow instead of rata pepos. It is more 
likely that xa’ aipeow is a gloss on xard pepos, than the reverse. 


15. 2. TO pév odv mepi ris rowa’rns orpariyias émioxomeivy vopew Eyer waddov 
«lSog ) wodcreias. 

‘Is a legal, rather than a constitutional question, ‘is to be re- 
garded as a matter of administration.’ efdos yépev piddov 4 wodcreias is 
an abridgment of eidos roi émioxomeiv mepi ray roywr paddoy f modutelas. 

el8os (like Giots i. 8, § 10, vdpos iii, 14. § 4) is pleonastic as in 
i. 4. § 2, 6 yap dmnpérns ev dpydvov cide: éoriv, ‘has the form or character 
of an instrument.’ 

15 2. dor’ ddeioOw thy mpatyy. 

After reducing the different forms of a monarchy to two, he now 
rejects one of them,—namely, the Lacedaemonian, because the 
Lacedaemonian kings were only generals for life, and such an 
office as this might equally exist under any form of government, 
This is a strange notion; for although the kings of Sparta were 
not generally distinguished, it can hardly be said with truth that 
Archidamus or Agesilaus were no more than Seep eomiennees. 

dipeioba, sc, tovro Td elBos. 

ti mpwrny is to be taken adverbially in the sense of ‘to begin 
with " or ‘at once’: so tiv rayferny,(Dem.), The phrase also occurs 
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in Xenophon Mem. iii. 6. § 10, wepi roAdpou cupBovdevew yy ye mpeorny 
dmoyxnoopey: and in Arist. Met. ¢. 12, 1038 a. 35, rocaira eipnrbe 
ti» spérny. Aristotle refers to the Lacedaemonian kings again in 
v. 11. § 2, and to the life generalship, c. 16. § 1, infra. 


This passage is closely connected with a similar discussion in 15. 3 ff. 
Plato’s Politicus 293-295, where the comparative advantages of 
the wise man and the law are similarly discussed, and the illus- 
tration from the physician's art is also introduced. Cp. also Rhet. 
i. 1354 a. 28, where Aristotle argues, besides other reasons, that 
the law is superior to the judge, because the judge decides on the 
spur of the moment. 


pera Thy Terpnyepor, 15. 4. 
SC. nudpay = pera thy rerdprny jucpay. The MSS. vary between 
Tpinuepor and rerpnyepor. 


L) 


tows dy dain ris ws dvri rovrov BovAeucera wept ray xa éxaora 15. 5, 6. 
xdAdcoy, Ore pey Toivyy dvaycn vopoberny auTov eivat, dnAov, Kal KeioOat 
ydpous, GANG ph Kuplous 7) wapexBaivouow, drei mepi rev y dAdov ela 
di xupiovs. 

airdy, SC. roy BovAevduevov, incorrectly translated in the text ‘a 
king: ’ better, ‘whether you call him king or not’ there must be a 
legislator who will advise for the best about particulars. 

aAAa pi) xupious 7 mapexBaivovow is a qualification of what has 
preceded :—‘ although they have no authority when they err,’ i.e. 
there must be laws and there must be cases which the laws do not 
touch, or do not rightly determine. This is one of the many pas- 
sages in Aristotle's Politics in which two sides of a question are 
introduced without being distinguished. The argument would 
have been clearer if the words aAAd py... det xvpious had been 
omitted. Aristotle concedes to the opponent that there must be a 
correction of the law by the judgment of individuals. In fact both 
parties agree 1) that there must be laws made by the legislator; 2) 
that there must be exceptional cases. But there arises a further ques- 
tion: Are these exceptional cases to be judged of by one or by all? 

The supposition contained in the words aAN’ tows ... xdddtoy 
is repeated in a more qualified form in the sentence following, ér 


peyv rolvuy .. . xupious, 
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15.7.  GAX' éoriv H wédts ee wodAGY, dowep éotiacts TYuhopyTds KaAiwv judas 
cai &edijs. 81d toro eal xpives duewor SxAos woAAa # els doTurodr. 
Compare the saying ‘that the House of Commons has more 
good sense or good taste than any one man in it;’ and again, 
Burke, ‘ Besides the characters of the individuals that compose it, 
this house has a collective character of its own.’ 


15.8, ket 8 Epyov dua wdvrag dpyoOqva Kai dpapreiv, 

It is true no doubt that the passions of the multitude may 
sometimes balance one another. But it is also true that a whole 
multitude may be inflamed by sympathy with each other, and 
carried away by a groundless suspicion, as in the panic after the 
mutilation of the Hermae, or the trial of the generals after the 
battle of Arginusae, or the English Popish Plot, or the witch hunt- 
ing mania at Salem in Massachusetts, or the French reign of 
Terror; and commonly in religious persecutions. 


15.10.  alperarepov dv ein rais wéderw apiotoxpatia BaotXelas, kai peta Buvd- 
pews Kat xwpis Suvdpews odoys Tis dpxijs, av j AaBeiv meiovs dpoious. 

That is to say aristocracy, or the rule of several good men, is 
better than the rule of one—we may leave out the question of power, 
if only it be possible to find the many equals who will constitute 
this ‘aristocracy of virtue.’ In other words, the superiority of the 
aristocracy, who are many, to the king, who is one, does not simply 
consist in greater strength. 

époiovs, ‘equal in virtue to one another,’ an idea which is to be 
gathered from the mention of dpirroxparia in the preceding clause, 
and explained in the words which follow, moAAovs dpolous mpds dperiy, 
wee 

16.12,  évrevOév rodev eDroyor yevérOar tas ddcyapyias. 

Yet in v. 12, § 14 he repudiates the notion of Plato that the 
state changes into oligarchy, because the ruling class are lovers of 
money, Royalty, aristocracy, oligarchy, tyranny, democracy—the 
order of succession in this passage—may be compared with that of 
Plato (Rep. viii. and ix)—the perfect state, timocracy, oligarchy, 
democracy, tyranny. The order in which constitutions succeed to 
one another is discussed in Nic. Eth. viii. ro. 
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dwet 8d cai pel{ous eivar cuuSéSnxe ras moras, tows ovdé padsoy ere 15. 13. 
yiyreabat wodsreiay érépay rapa Snpoxpariay. 
Here as elsewhere iv. 6. § 5, he accepts democracy not as a 
good but as a necessity, which arises as soon as wealth begins to 
flow and tradesmen ‘circulate’ in the agora, vi. 4. § 13; and 
the numbers of the people become disproportioned to the numbers 
of the governing class. 


Opes avayxaioy Unapxev alte Suvapuy, 1) pudrdtes ravs vdpous. 15. 15. 
Compare what was said above c. 13. § 22, Sore da rovro x.r.A. 
that ‘there need be no disagreement between a king and his 
subjects, because he is sometimes obliged to use force to them.’ 
Or, according to the other mode of interpreting the passage, ‘ there 
is no difference between a king and a free state because’ &c. 


d:ddrat tocouTous. 15. 16. 
Either 1)* with emphasis ‘so many and no more’; or better 2) 
with reference to the previous words elva: 8¢ rocavrny ri icyiv acre 
éxdgrov pév cai évds kal oupmredvey xpeirre, rou 8€ awAnOovs yrrew, ‘SO 
many as would not make him dangerous.’ 


Nearly the whole of this chapter is a series of dropia; as inc. 16. 
15, Aristotle states, without clearly distinguishing, them. 


Yet the orparjyds aidios, who in time of peace is deprived of 16. 1. 
functions, and on the battle-field has arbitrary power, is not really 
the same with 4 xara vdpov Bacrevs. 


epi 'Orotvra 8€ xatd Tt péposg (SC. THs douxnoews) EXarrov (sc. ris 16. 1. 
"Emddpyov). | 
‘With a somewhat more limited power than at Epidamnus.’ 


doxet S€ rice. 16. 2. 


Either the construction may be an anacoluthon, or 8¢ after doxei 
may mark the apodosis. 


dcdmep ovdey pardAov dpyxew j} dpyeoOat Sixatoy, Kat rd ava pépos rotvuy 16. 3. 
écatres. rovro 0 dn vépos. 

xai rd ava pépos==Kal rd ava pepos dpxew aoavros dixasoy. 

Aristotle, taking the view of an opponent of the sapfaoAeia, 


- 


16. 4, 5- 


16. 5. 
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asserts that equals are entitled to an equal share in the government ; 
there is justice in their ruling and justice in their being ruled: and 
therefore in their all equally ruling by turns. ‘And here law steps 
in; for the order of their rule is determined by law.’ 

aA py boa ye pi Soxei diwacha diopifew 6 vépos, odd dvOpwros dy 
Sivarro yrmplfew, add’ énirndes maidedoas 6 vdpuos éiotno: ra Jord TH 
Sieasorary yrouy Kplvew ai diockeiy Tous dpyovras. tre 8' éravopboicbau 
Bidwouw, 6 re dy BdEn metpwpevors dpewov elvar raw Keyevaw, 

d\Aa pi «7A, ‘But surely if there are cases which the law 
cannot determine, then neither can an individual] judge of them,’ 

ra Aowrd, what remains over and above law. 

The connexion of the whole passage is as follows: Instead of 
one man ruling with absolute power, the law should rule, and 
there should be ministers and interpreters of the law. To this it 
is answered that the interpreter of the law is no more able to 
decide causes than the law itself. To this again the retort is 
made, that the law trains up persons who supply what is wanting 
in the law itself, to the best of their judgment. 

5 piv ov tov vopov Kehevow Apyew Boxe kedevew Gpyew tov Bedy xal 
ror vouv pdvovs, 6 8 dvOparov Kedevov mpooridgcr kal Enpiov, 

This is a reflection on the mapfache’s, The rule of law is 
the rule of God and Reason: in the rule of the absolute king an 
element of the beast is included. 

The reading of rév vot» (instead of rév vduov), which has the greater 
MS. authority, gives no satisfactory sense because it transposes the 
natural order of ideas. It has been therefore rejected. Schneider 
and Bekker, 2nd Edit., who are followed in the text, retain rév 
véuow in the beginning of the clause and read rév Ged ral rdv voir 
povovs, a very ingenious and probable emendation, partly derived 
from a correction vody which is found in the margin of two or 
three MSS. instead of 6edv. 


Sore Bidov Sri 73 Binauor Cqroivres rd picov (qrodow" 3 yap vopor rb 
pecov. 

‘And so, because men cannot judge in their own case, but are 
impelled this way and that, they have recourse to the mean, which 
is the law.’ 
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ére xups@tepos kai wepl Kuptaréper rev Kata ypdppata yoper ol xara ra 16. 9. 
din elciv, Gore rév xuta ypappara dyOpwros apywv acdadeotepos, GAX’ - 
ob ray xara Td eos. 

The defects of written law are supplied not only by the judg- 
ments of individuals but by tradition and precedent. In any com- 
parison of the judgments of law and of individuals, these have to be 
reckoned to the credit of law. And in early times this unwritten 
law is more sacred and important than written. Hence arises an 
additional argument against the superiority of the individual to the 
law. For the importance of unwritten law cp. Thuc. ii. 37, rev re det 
€v Gpx} Gvrwy axpodoe cal rev yépew Kal pddtora airay Soot re ex aperig 
Toy Gdixoupevoy Keivras Kal Ooos dypaho dvres aicyuvny spodrcyouserny 
dépovory, and Rhet. i. 10, 1368 b. 7, Adye 8¢ Biov pév nal bv yeypay- 
pévoy woMrevovrat, xowvoy 8¢ Soa dypapa wapd waow dpodroyeiabas Soxei. 


rovroy réyv rpémoy. 16. 9. 
Referring to the words which have preceded—xara rd wAciovas elvac 


rovs Un’ avrov xabtorapévous dpxovras. 


In the whole of this passage Aristotle is pleading the cause of 16. 9-13. 

the law against absolute monarchy. He shows that the law is not 
liable to corruption, that its deficiencies are supplied by individuals, 
that it trains up judges who decide not arbitrarily but according to 
a rule, that many good men are better than one. But the monarch 
"too must have his ministers; he will surround himself by his 
friends, and they will have ideas like his own. Thus the two 
approximate to a certain extent. In either case the rulers must be 
many and not one. But if so it is better to have the trained 
subordinates of the law than the favorites of a despot. | 


el rovrous oteras Seiv dpxew rovs toous Kai dpoisus dpxetw oleras dein dpotws. 16. 13, 
Even in the wapSaovdeia there is an element of equality.. dpuotees 

either 1) ‘equally with himself’; or 2) with a slight play.of words 

‘after the manner of equals.’ 


el pt) tpdmoy rid. | ‘17. 2. 

To be taken after dyeivwy ‘better in a certain manner, i.e. the 
imaginary and rather absurd case, to which he returns in § 5, of the 
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The views of Aristotle respecting the relation of the good 
citizen to the good man may be drawn out as follows :— 

1) The good citizen is not the same with the good man in an 
ordinary state, because his virtue is relative to the constitution 
(c. 4. § 3). 

2) But in the perfect state he is the same: and this appears to 
be upon the whole the principal conclusion (c. 18. § 1, and iv. 
7. § 2). 

3) Yet even in the perfect state the citizens cannot all conform 
to a single type of perfection; for they have special duties to per- 
form and special virtues by which they perform them (c. 4. §§ 5, 6). 

4) It is therefore the good ruler who is really to be identified 
with the good man (§ 7; also i. 13. § 8, where the subject is intro- 
duced for the first time). 

5) And still a ‘ grain of a scruple may be made’; for if the good 
ruler be merely a ruler, the private citizen who knows both how to 
rule and how to obey will have more complete virtue. 

6) And therefore in the perfect state the citizens should rule 
and be ruled by turns (§ 11), cp. vii. c. 9. 

This seems to be the result of many scattered and rather indis- 
tinct observations made from different points of view and not 
arranged in a clear logical order. 


dvdyxn 87 row pédAXovra wept avis momncagba THY mpoonxoveay oxy. 18. 2. 
These words are removed from the end of this book by Bekker, 
who in his Second Edition adopts the altered arrangement of the 
books. See Essay on the Structure of Aristotle’s Writings. 
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_ Tas imapyotcas dyapouvres wokireias THY Acker... éravoiaw. 1. 6, 
Although the language is inaccurate (for the Lacedaemonian is an 

‘existing’ constitution), the meaning is plain. ‘They put aside 

their own constitution and praise the Lacedaemonian or some other.’ 


xpi) 8€ rowtryy elonyeioba ragw fy padiws &x tav bwapyouvedy «al 1. 7. 
reurOjcovra Kai dvvncovtars Kowwvely, Os ~orw odk Ekatroy Epyow Td 
éravophaca: modtreiay f Kararxevdfew €£ dpyis, Gowep kal rd perapay- 
Gavew rot pavOavew &£ apyis. 

‘The legislator should introduce an order of government into 
which the citizens will readily fall, and in which they will be able to 
co-operate ; for the reformation of a state is as difficult as the 
original establishment of one and cannot be effected by the legis- 
lator alone, or without the assistance of the people.’ 

éx ray brapyoucav (sc. roheresdv) may be taken either with rdgw or 
with xowoveiv, either we ought to introduce 1) ‘from among existing 
constitutions’; or 2) ‘in passing out of existing constitutions that 
form,’ &c.; cp. in next sentence rais twapyoveas wohireias BonGeiv. 

kowwvew is the reading of the majority of MSS, Some have 
xwveiv, The emendation xyeiv [Susemihl], taken from ‘ consequi’ 
in the old Latin translation, is an unnecessary conjecture ; nor 
does the word occur commonly, if at all, in Aristotle ; wasvouw is 
open to the objection of introducing a special when a general word 
is required. But no change is really needed. 

as éorw ove fdarrov épyov «r.A. The connexion of these words 
is difficult: Aristotle seems to mean that the legislator should 
select a constitution suited to the wants of the people: for however 
good in itself, if unsuited to them, they will not work it, and he will 
have as great or greater difficulty in adapting it than he would 
originally have had in making one for which they were fitted. 


Aw mpis rois elpnpévors xal rais dmapxovoas moderelas det Sivarda 1. 7. 
Bonbeiv, 

We may paraphrase as follows: Therefore, i.e. because it is dif- 
ficult to introduce anything new in addition to what has been 
said [about the highest and other forms of government by the un- 
satisfactory political writers mentioned in § 5], we ought also to 
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be able to maintain existing constitutions, [which they would get 
rid of] 
1,7. xaédmep éhéxOn Kai mpdrepov, 
There is nothing in what has preceded, which precisely answers 
_ , to this formal reference. § 4 may perhaps be meant. 


1,8, wow 8é play Snpoxpariay otovral ties elvar eal pia» ddryapyiar, 
This is true of Plato, who is probably intended under this general 
form. For the anonymous reference to him cp, i. 1. § 2, doo: jew 
otovrra «.r.A., and c, 2. § 3 infra. 


1.8. ocvvridevra rocayas. 
_ That is to say, either 1) the different ways in which the judicial 
and other elements of states are combined ; or 2) the different ways 
in which the spirit of one constitution may be tempered by that of 
another: for the latter cp. infra c. 5. §§ 3, 4; c. 9. §§ 4-9. 


1,10, kal ri rd redos éxdotns tis Kowwriags éoriv. 
* And what is the end of each individual form of society?’ i.e. 
whether or not the good of the governed (cp, iii. c. 6). 
éxderns, with the article following, is emphatic. 
xowwvia ig the state under a more general aspect. 


1. 10, wipor d€ eywpirpevoe raéy SnAOWwTww Ti wodurelay, 
Either 1)* the words réy 8y\ovvrav are governed by keywpicpevor, 
‘are separated from those things which show the nature of the 
constitution’; i.e. they are rules of administration and may be the 
same under different constitutions ; but see infra§11. Or 2), the 
genitive is partitive: ‘Laws are distinct and belong to that class of 
things which show the nature of the constitution.’ 


lL. rr, Tas Brahopas dvayxaiov Kal tov dpOpdv éyew ris wohvTELag Exdoys Kal 
mpos Tas Tay viper Oioers. 

‘= Kither r), ‘we must know the differences of states (sc. wodiresdv) 
and the number of differences in each state, with a view to legis- 
lation; or 2)*, referring rijs modereias éxdorns only to biagopas, 
and supplying rodcrady with dpidpdr, ‘the difference of each state 
and the number of states ;’ or 3), rov dp@pdv means ‘the order of 
classification ® (Susemihl ; cp. iii. 1, § 9, where the defective (corrupt) 
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states are said to be ‘posterior’ to the good states). This gives a 
good sense, but is with difficulty elicited from the words. 


éy ty mpary pebdde. 2. f. 
Cp. infra c. 8. § 1, where the words ¢y rois xar’ dpyny refer to ili. 
c. 7. See Essay on the Structure of Aristotle’s Writings. 


wept ev dporoxparias cai Bacideias elpnrar (rd ydp wepi rhs dpiorns 2. ft. 
woXireias Oewpioat ravrd Kat rept rourwy coriy elmety ray Ovopdrey). 

He seems to mean that in discussing the ideal state he has 
already discussed Aristocracy and Royalty. But the discussion 
on the ideal state has either been lost, or was never written, unless, 
as some think, it is the account of the state preserved in Book vii. 

Other allusions to the same discussion occur in what follows: 
c. 3. § 4, ée mpds rais xara mAovrov kagopais dorly 7 pév xara yévos 7 
3¢ nar’ dperny, dy et re 3 rowirov Erepoy etpyrat médews elvas pépos ey 
Trois wept Ty adporoxpariay, a passage which is supposed to refer to 
vii. i.e. iv. c. 8 and 9, by those who change the order of the books 
(Susemihl, &c.). But in this latter passage the allusion to the 
perfect state is very slight, and the point of view appears to be 
different ; for no hint is given that it is to be identified with royalty 
or aristocracy. Whether the words of the text have a reference, as 
Schlosser supposes, to the end of Book iii. c. 14-18, where Aris- 
totle discusses the relation of the one best man to the many good, is 
equally doubtful, A reference to the discussion of aristocracy in 
some former part of the work also occurs infra c. 7. § 2, dprorexpariay 
pay ovy Kades eyes cade wepi fs &nrAOoper ev rois epdrois Adyos. 


Bovderas yap éxatdpa car’ dperjy cuvecrdvas reyoprynpemp. 3.1. 
‘For royalty and aristocracy, like the best state, rest on a prin- 
ciple of virtue, provided with external means.’ 


wore dei BactAciay vopifew. 2.1. 
Not ‘when we are to consider a constitution to be a royalty,’ for 
there is no question about this, but vopd{e» is taken in the other 
sense of ‘having, ‘using,’ ‘having as an institution,’ like s/or in 
Latin. For this use of the word cp. vopifew éxadnoiay, iii. 1. § 10; 
and for the matter cp. ili. 17. §§ 4-8. 


2. 3. 


2. 4-6. 
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ri 82 Bacthelay dvayxaiov 4 robvoya pdvov tyew otk obcay, i did 

modi bmepoyiy elvac ry» tov BaAevovros, Gore rv tupavvida Yxeipiormy 
olay mAciorov dmcyew woditeias, Sevrepov b¢ rijv dAcyapyiay (9 yap 
dpurroxparla &éorneey dxd airs wodd ris moderélas). 
* Royalty and tyranny both depend upon the individual will of 
the king or tyrant: hence it is argued that if royalty is the best, 
tyranny must be the worst of governments, because one is the pre- 
eminence of good, the other of evil. Aristotle, who is over- 
mastered by the ideg of opposites, naturally infers that the very 
worst must be the opposite of the very best. 

mokreias, We might expect airys, or ris dpiorms to be added; 
but Aristotle substitutes the more general wodseia here, as else- 
where, used in a good sense. Compare infra c. 8. § 2, reAevraiov 
bé mepl rupavvidos efAoyév dort momjoacba preiav bid rd wavdy Feora 
ravryy elvat modureiay, Hpiv 8€ Thy peOodov elvas wep wodsreias: also for 
the general meaning, Plat. Polit. 301 D, Rep. ix. 576 D, etc. 

In the phrase ratrys ris woderelas the word refers to dAcyapyiar. 


#3y wey ovv ris dwechqvaro Kal TOY mpoTEpoy ovTws. 

The difference between Plato (Polit, 303) and Aristotle, which 
is dwelt upon so emphatically, is only verbal; the latter objecting 
to call that good in any sense, which may also be evil, a some- 
what pedantic use of language, which is not uniformly maintained by 
Aristotle himself, Cp. vi. 4. § 1, 8npoxpuriay otoay rerrapwy Bedtiory 

kal ray mpérepoy is a strange form of citation from Plato which 
would seem more appropriate to a later generation than to Aristotle. 
See Essay on the Criticism of Plato in Aristotle. 


The programme corresponds fairly, but not very accurately, 
with the subjects which follow. At chap. 14, before discussing 
the causes of ruin and preservation in states, having analysed in 
general outline the various types of oligarchy, democracy, polity, 
tyranny, Aristotle introduces a discussion respecting the powers 
and offices which exist in a single state; but of this new beginning 
which interrupts the sequence of his plan he says nothing here. 


. ~The diversity of governments has been already discussed, but 


not in detail, in bk. iii. c. 6-8, 
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rt mpos rais card mActrov duadopais dorivy 1 pév kard yévos 7 8¢ Kar’ 3. 4. 
dperny, xiv ei re b3) rowvror Erepov eipyras méAews civ pépos dv Tois mepi 
_ The parts of the state are spoken of in vii. 8. § 7. The opening 
sentence of book vii. itself also professes to speak of aristocracy. 
But the writer goes on to treat rather of the érodéces or material 
conditions of the best state, than of the best state itself. These 
references are vague ; if they were really the passages here cited, we 
should have to suppose that the seventh book preceded the fourth. 
But they are not precise enough to be adduced as an argument in 


Kai yap ravr’ cider Geathéper ra pépy ody adray. 3. 5. 

‘As the parts of states differ from one another (opdav airév), so 
must states differ from one another.’ Compare the curious com- 
parison infra c. 4, §§ 8, 9. 


modireia piv yap ¥ rev dpyaw rdgis cori, rabrqy 88 Brarépovras mavres jj B. 5- 
kara Ty Sivayw Trav pereydvrav f) Kata Tw’ abtav lodryta Kowny, AEyw 
& olov trav dndépuv 4 ray edmépwr, } Kourhy Tw’ dudoir. | 

The last words, cowny rw’ duo, which are obscure and do not 
cohere very well with divayw, are bracketed by Bekker in his and 
edition, But there is no reason for doubting their genuineness. 
Aristotle means to say that governments subsist according to the 
powers of those who share in them; or according to equality, 
whether that equality be an equality of the rich among themselves, 
or of the poor among themselves, or an equality of proportion 
which embraces both rich and poor; cp. infra c, 4,§ 2. The words 
oloy trav dnépwr i) trav elrépwv may be an explanation of xara ry 
Sivapw ray perexydvrav, which comes in out of place, and 4 xowny rw’ 
dupoiv, as in the English text, may be an explanation of ioérnra 
Kowyy. 

kata tw’ atta lodrnta xownv, ‘More power may be given to the 
poor as being the more numerous class, or to the rich as being 
the more wealthy; or power may be given upon some principle of 
compensation which includes both;’ as e.g. in a constitutional 
-government. In this way of explaining the passage the difficully 
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inthe words 4 xowje rw’ dudow, which has led Bekker to bracket 
‘them, is avoided, 


Meteorologica ii. 4, 361 a. 4 ff., a pas- 
sage in which Aristo argues that north and south are the chief 
winds because wind is produced by evaporation and the evapora- 
tion is caused by the movement of the sun to the north or south. 
Also for the two principal forms of government cp. Plato’s Laws iii. 
693 C: according to Plato they are democracy and monarchy. 


3.8. @AnOéarepoy Bé nal BAdrioy de ijpeis dueAoper, Buoiv pias obeys rHs 
Aristotle having compared the different forms of states with the 
different sorts of harmonies, now blends the two in one sentence, 
and corrects the opinion previously expressed by him: ‘ There are 
not two opposite kinds of harmonies and states, but one or at the 
most two, dvoiv #) was (the two states are royalty and aristocracy), 
_ which are not opposed but of which all the rest are perversions.’ 
From this transcendental point of view polity or constitutional 
government itself becomes a perversion; but in c. 8. § 1 it is said 
not to be a perversion, though sometimes reckoned in that class. 


4.4.  dowep dv Alsomig act rwes. 
According to Herod. iii. 20, the Ethiopians are the tallest and 
most beautiful of mankind; and they elect the tallest and strongest 
of themselves to be their kings. 


4.5. AX’ érel wAclova pdpia kai rov dipov kal ris dAcyapylas eloiv «.1.d. 

It is argued that neither freedom alone, nor numbers alone are 
a sufficient note of democracy, nor fewness of rulers, nor wealth of 
oligarchy: neither a few freemen, as at Apollonia, nor many rich 
men, as at Colophon, constitute a democracy. But there must be 
many poor in a democracy and few rich in an oligarchy. A slight 
obscurity in the passage arises from the illustrations referring only 
to democracy and not to oligarchy. Cp, iii. cc. 7, 8; infra c. 8.§ 7. 
_ Aristotle would not approve a classification of states such as that 
of Sir G, C. Lewis and the school of Austin, who define the 
sovereign power according to the number of persons who exercise 
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it (cp. G. C. Lewis’ ‘ Political Terms,’ Edit. 1877, p. 50). An oppo- 
site view is held by Maine, who argues truly ‘that there is more in 
actual sovereignty than force’ (Early Institutions, p. 358 ff.). Aris- 
totle insists that the character of a government depends more on the 
quailty than on the guantily of the sovereign power. 


row wédepov roy mpds Avdovs. 4. 5. 

Possibly the war with Gyges mentioned in Herod. i. 14. The 
Colophonians hke the other Ionians (Herod. i. 142) appear to have 
been the subjects of Croesus at the time of his overthrow. A 
testimony to their wealth and luxury is furnished by Xenophanes 
apud Athenaeum xii. c. 31. §26 C, who says that a thousand citizens 
arrayed in purple robes would meet in the agora of Colophon. 


“Ore pay ovy wodcsretas wAclovs, xu &° 4» alriay, elpryras’ didts 82 wetous 4. 7. 
Taw cipnpdvew, cal tives al ded ri, Acyoper dpyyy aBdvres rhy elpnuerny 
apérepov’ duodoyouper yap ovy év pépos GAAd wAelo wacay eye wordy. 

It is remarkable that Aristotle should revert to the parts of states 
which he professes to have already determined when speaking of 
aristocracy (cp. c. 3. § 4). His reason for returning to them is 
that he is going to make a new sub-division of states based upon 
the differences of their parts or members. 

mielovs ray etpnuevov. As he says, infra § 20, “Ore peé» ovy elot rodt- 
reias wAciovs xa dua rivas airias elpyras mpérepow’ Ore & éori xal Snpoxpa- 
rias «idn melo wai cAcyapxias A¢yopey. Compare Book vii. 8. § 9. 


The illustration from animals may be worked out as follows. 4. 8, 
Suppose the different kinds of teeth were a, a’, a”, a”, etc., the 
different kinds of claws, feet, etc. were 4, 0’, 6”, 0°”, ¢, 0, 6, &”’, 
and so on with the other organs which are important in determining 
the character of an animal. Then, according to Aristotle, the 
different combinations of these will give the different species. 


Thus :— 
a’, b, c’’, will be one species, 


a, 6°, ¢’’, another and so on. 
So with constitutions :— 
If we combine yeapyoi, having some political power and coming 
occasionally to the assembly, with disfranchised Adyavom, and a 
politically active wealthy class, the result will be an oligarchy or 
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very moderate democracy: or if we combine politically active 
yewpyol, Bavavonr, Ojres with a feeble or declining oligarchy, the 
result will be an extreme democracy: and so on. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the illustration taken from 
the animals is the reverse of the fact. The differences in animals 
are not made by the combination of different types, but by -the 
adaptation of one type to different circumstances. Nor is there in 
the constitution of states any such infinite variety of combinations 
as the illustration from the animals would lead us to suppose ; 
(one kind of husbandmen with another of serfs andso on), Nor 
does Aristotle attempt to follow out in detail the idea which this 
image suggests. 


4.9-17. The eight or more classes cannot be clearly discriminated, ‘The 
sixth class is wanting, but seems to be represented by the judicial 
and deliberative classes in § 14, yet both reappear as a ninth class 
in § 17. Aristotle is arguing that Plato’s enumeration of the 
elements of a state is imperfect—there must be soldiers to protect 
the citizens, there must be judges to decide their disputes, there 
must be statesmen to guide them (although it is possible that the 
same persons may belong to more than one class), ‘Then at any 
rate there must be soldiers’ (§ 15). This rather lame conclusion 
seems to be only a repetition of a part of the premisses. At this 
point the writer looses the thread of his discourse and, omitting the 
sixth, passes on from the fifth class rb mpomoAenjcov in § 10 toa 
seventh class of rich men (§ 15), and to an eighth class of magis- 
trates (§ 16), A somewhat different enumeration of the classes, 
consisting in all of six, is made in vii, 8. §§ 7-9. 


4.11-14. diéep ev ry Todsreig x,r.A, 

The criticism of Aristotle on Plato (Rep. ii. 369) in this passage, 
to use an expression of his own, is madapimdys Alay, Plato, who 
was a poet as well as a philosopher, in a fanciful manner builds 
up the state; Aristotle, taking the pleasant fiction literally and 
detaching a few words from their context, accuses Plato of making 
necessity, and not the good, the first principle of the state, as if 
the entire aim of the work were not the search after justice. 
There is also an ambiguity in the word dvayxaia of which Aristotle 
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here takes advantage. Plato means by the avayxaordry wédus, ‘ the 
barest idea of a state’ or ‘the state in its lowest terms.’ But 
when Aristotle says judges are ‘more necessary’ than the pro- 
viders of the means of life, he means ‘contribute more to the 
end or highest realization of the state.’ The remarks on Plato 
are worthless, yet they afford a curious example of the weakness 
of ancient criticism, arising, as in many other places, from want of 
imagination, But apart from the criticism the distinction here 
drawn between the higher and lower parts, the ‘soul’ and ‘ body’ 
of the state, is important. Cp. vii. 9. § 10, where Aristotle intro- 
duces a similar distinction between the pépy of the wédss and the 
mere conditions (dv ovx dvev) of it. ‘Husbandmen, craftsmen, and 
labourers of all kinds are necessary to the existence of states, but 
the parts of the state are the warriors and counsellors.’ 


éy tj Wodcreia. : 
Here evidently the title of the book. 


toov re Seoudvny oxuréwy re Kat yeapyav. 
Equally with rd xaddy, 


Swep dori cuvécews wodsrixns epyor. 
émep grammatically refers to rd BovdeverOa, suggested by rd 
BovXevdpevor. 


@ 9 


Gor’ cimep xat TatTa «ai éxeiva. 

ravTa=rd mepl thy uyny, gathered from ra rosara in § 14. 

éxeiva=rd els ry avayxaiay xpiow ovvreivovra. If the higher and 
the lower elements of a state are both necessary parts of it, then 
the warriors (who may in some cases also be husbandmen) are 
necessary parts: Aristotle is answering Plato, § 13, who in the first, 
enumeration of the citizens had omitted the warriors, __ 


tadmy Ti» Aecroupyiay, 
SC. rd mepi ras dpxds. 


wonAots. 

1) ‘To many’ or ‘in many cases’ opposed to mdvres in what 
follows; or 2*) woddois may be taken with doxe?, the meaning being 
‘many (differing from Plato) think, etc.’; the appeal is to the 
common sense which Plato is supp2sed to contradict. 


4. 9-17. 


4. 11-14.  Subrep ev rf Modereig x.r.A, 
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very moderate democracy: or if we combine politically activ 
yeopyol, Bévavour, OFres with a feeble or declining oligarchy, the 
result will be an extreme democracy: and so on. 
Tt is hardly necessary to remark that the illustration taken fror 
are not made by the combination of different types, but by th 
adaptation of one type to different circumstances. Nor is there j — 
the constitution of states any such infinite variety of combinatio 
as the illustration from the animals would lead us to suppos ~ 
(one kind of husbandmen with another of serfs and so on). N 
does Aristotle attempt to follow out in detail the idea which d 
The eight or more classes cannot be clearly discriminated, T 
sixth class is wanting, but seems to be represented by the judic 
and deliberative classes in § 14, yet both reappear as a ninth cl. 
in § 17. Aristotle is arguing that Plato’s enumeration of 
elements of a state is imperfect—there must be soldiers to pro 
the citizens, there must be judges to decide their disputes, t 
must be statesmen to guide them (although: it is possible 
same persons may belong to more than one class), ‘ Then al 
rate there must be soldiers’ (§ 15). This rather lame conelt 
seems to be arrange. ok «part ol the pean Ag 
point the writer looses the thread of his discourse and, omitti 
sixth, passes on from the fifth class rd crornow inl 
seventh class of rich men (§ 15), and to an eighth class of m: 
trates (§ 16), A somewhat different enumeration of the cla 
consisting in all of six, is made in vii. 8. §§ 7-9. 











_ The criticism of Aristotle on Plato (Rep. ii. 369) in this | 
to use an expression of his own, is madapimdnys Kiav. F 
was a poet as well ee es ee manner 
dtching few word fm th comet cae 

the entire aim < 
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4.18.  dvrurowivra be wal ris dperis waves. 
The connexion is as follows :— Different sedliniatled hed 
0 Sunans 25 gapleicekneyeesunntem and indeed 
qualification for office to which all, men lay claim. But 
ei ike SeisTetrsiok-obdl pcicd-ah ti dhacia tiem? 





4.20. Gri pév ody eloi modireiat mAclovs, kal 8a rivas alrias, eipytae mpdrepov 
ig a repetition with a slight verbal alteration (8a rivag alrias for 
&' Hw alriav) of the first words of § 7. 


4.20,  ée ribw elpyutven, 

I.e. from what has been said respecting differences in the parts 
of states (supra §§ 7, 8). Yet the curious argument from the parts 
of animals is an illustration only ; the actual differences of states 
have not been worked out in detail. 


4.21. xd ef rt rowirov érépov mAnOous eldos. 

Susemihl (note 1199) objects that there are no others and so the 
freedmen must be meant. But surely in this phrase Aristotle is 
merely adding a saving clause=‘and the like.’ Cp. Nic. Eth. 
i. 7. § 21, raw dpyav al péev éraywyy Oewpoivra ai 8 aicOnre ai & 
tOcop@ rwi wai adda 8° @dws, where the last words only generalize 
the preceding. 


4.22, rév b¢ yrwpipwr, 
Sc. efdn, here used inaccurately for differences or different kinds 


of «in. 


4.22. ra robrous Neydueva kard thw abr duahopde, 
rovrots, dative after riv airny, and refers to mAovros, etyevea, «.7., 
Lit. ‘the things which are spoken of according to the same principle 
of difference with these,’ or ‘ similar differences having a relation to 
these,’ e. g. the habits and occupations of the notables. 


4.22. rd pybev paddrov bwdpyew robs dmdpous f rods eimdpous, 

If the reading imdpyew is retained, the emphasis is on the words 
ponder paddov which must be taken closely with it, ‘ that the poor shall 
be no more '—which is a feeble way of saying, shall have no more 
power—‘ than the rich’; or ‘shall have no priority,’ which gives 
a rather curious sense to irdpyew. A doubt about the propriety of 
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the expression has led to two changes in the text. r) tmepéyew 
(Susemihl) for which there is slight MS. authority, P', P*; and 
Aretino's transl. 2) @pyew an emendation of Victorius adopted by 
Coraes, Schneider, Stahr, and supposed to be confirmed by a 
parallel passage in vi. 2. §9; see note on English Text. 3) The 
Old Translation ‘nihil magis existere egenis vel divitibus’ seems 


to favour imdpyew trois dmdpots 4 rois ebrdpois, 
Snpoxpariay elvar TauTyy. 4. 23. 
ravrny is slightly inaccurate=‘ the state in which this occurs.’ 
év pev ody elBos K..A, 4.24. 


Five forms of democracy are reckoned: but the first of these is 
really a description of democracy in general, not of any particular 
form. ‘The words in § 24 dAdo 8 seem to have been introduced by 
mistake. The five forms are thus reduced to four, as in c. 6 the 
five forms of oligarchy given in c. 5 appear as four. 


repov eldos Sypoxparias rd peréyew dravras rovs moAiras dom dv- 4. 24. 
pereivar raw dpydy, div pdvoy 7 modrgs, Apyew b¢ Tov wipov. 

The words éc0 dvvreiévvoe agree with rois dvumevOivos xara TO 
yévos, as the éav 7 wodirns does with the éco. dy éAci@epor Sox in the 
recapitulation of the passage which follows (c. 6. § 4). In both 
cases all citizens are eligible and the law is supreme : but in the first 
of the two the rights of citizenship have been scrutinized; in the 
second, all reputed freemen are admitted to them without enquiry. 
The latter case may be illustrated by the state of Athenian citizen- 
ship before the investigation made by Pericles; the former by the 
stricter citizenship required after the change. The meaning of the 
word dvvmeviduve is shown by the parallel passage (c. 6. § 3, dvvmev- 
Givois xara rd yévor) to be, ‘not proved to be disqualified by birth.” 


“Opnpos 8é rolav Aéyer otk dyabdy elvar moveotpaviny, mérepov ravrny f 4, 27. 
Grav mAcious Sow ol Gpyovres we exaotos, adnAov. 

It would be a poetical or historical anachronism to suppose that 
Homer in the words cited intended one of the senses which 
Aristotle seems to think possible. ‘The collective action of states 
as distinguished from that of individuals is the conception, not of a 
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poet, tx: of a philosopher. No modern reader woc!d imagine that 
Home: 2s seekng to enforce any other lesson than the necess:zy cf 
kaving one and not many leaders, especialy on the field cf batze. 
This anc-popalar tex: is adapted to the argument. 
431. vow 32 caf ixnore ras doyes cai rw wolirelay cpireo. 

For use of gen. after cpivew cp. Plat. Rep. 576 D, Laws i 646 D, 
Ty swuereciag (xodcress here —solirerpa) is contrasted as ‘the collec- 
tive government’ wih ef dpyei, ‘ the individual magistrates.’ Yet in 
the context, both preceding and following. the word has the more 
general meaning of a ‘ form of government’ or ‘ constitution.’ 


5.1. d pév rv ix scarves ToTur. 
rov-ev, ‘out of all the qualified persons,’ all those referred to in 
the two previous sentences raw ¢yderes Tipqpata Tpucaita Sore «.1d. 
Of ree éxéerer paxpa Tystpare. 
In what follows the dwasfa is the exclusive heredi:ary oligarchy, 
ruling without law. 

5.2. For the forms of these hereditary oligarchies and the dangers 
to which they are exposed, cp. v. 6.§ 3. We may remark that, 
though the most common, they are not included in Aristotle’s 
definition of oligarchy (iii. c. 8}. 


5.4. va spire puxpa sXeovexrourres wap adAgrue. 
Not accurate, for the meaning is, not that the two encroach on 
one another, but that the dominant party encroaches on the other. 
The form of a constitution is here supposed to be at vartance 
with its spirit and practice. Thus England might be said to be a 
monarchy once aristocratically, now democratically administered ; 
France a republic in which some of the methods of imperialism 
survive (cp. note on c. 1. § 8); while in Prussia the spirit of abso- 
lute monarchy carries on a not unequal contest with representative 
government. 
6.3. 86 waz ros crepdvas efeort pere xe. 
Omitted by I? (i.e. the MSS. of the second family except P*) and 
Aretino’s translation, bracketed by Bekker in both editions, is a 
repetition or pleonasm of the previous thought, though not on that 
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account necessarily to be reckoned spurious. Cp. iii. 1. § 4 and 
note. 


bud rv exoperny alpeow. > 6.3. 
‘ The principle of election which follows next in order’ (cp. c. 4. 
§ 24, érepov eldos). This use of the word ¢yopuévm is supported by 
iii. 11. § 15, Gdn & deriv (dropia) ¢xopévy ravrns, and vi. 8. § 4, 
érépa 8€ émpéAcva TtavTys ¢xouevn Kal ovveyyvs, and several other 
passages. The other interpretation of ¢youém, given in a note to 
the English text, ‘proper to it’ is scarcely defensible by examples 
and is probably wrong. The first form of democracy required a 
small property qualification, the second admitted all citizens who 
could prove their birth. The third admitted reputed citizens 
without proof of birth; though in both the latter cases the exercise 
of the right was limited by the opportunities of leisure. For the 
laxity of states in this matter, cp. iii. 5. §§ 7, 8. 
da 7d pry elvae mpdcodov. 6. 4. 
The public revenues could not be distributed, for there were none 
to distribute, cp. infra § 8. The want of pay prevented the people 
from attending the assembly. 
81a rw dmepoxiy Tod whiGous. 6. 5. 
Either 1*) ‘on account of the preponderance of their numbers,’ 
or 2) more definitely ‘on account of the preponderance of the 
multitude’; (cp. c. 12, § 1 and iii. 15. § 13), The numbers of the 
people give the power and the revenues of the state provide pay. 


cal 8a rd mAnbos elva ray pereydvTwy Tov modiTevparos dvdyen pi) rods B, 8. 
dvOpeérous Gla rdv vdpov elvat Kvpiov. 

The more numerous the members of the oligarchy, and the 
greater the difficulty of finding the means of living, the less 
possibility is there of the government of a few and therefore the 
greater need of law; cp. infra § 9. 


ph obres' iy Sore rpépeaQar amd rie wodews, dxdyen riv yor 6.8, 
‘When numerous, and of a middle condition, neither living in 
careless leisure nor supported by the state, they are driven to main- 
tain in their case (atrois) the rule of law.’ 
VOL. If. M 
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olow dv Kapyntén . . olov  Aaxedaypoviey. 7.4. 

Elsewhere (ii. 11. § g) the constitution of Carthage is spoken 
of as a perversion of aristocracy because combining wealth and 
virtue ; here it is called in a laxer sense an aristocracy because 
it combines wealth, virtue and numbers. That Sparta with all its 
secrecy (ris moXreias rd xpumrév, Thuc. v. 68) might be termed a 
democracy and, with all its corruption and infamy, had a sort of 
virtue (rd mordy ris modereias, Id. i. 68) is the view, not wholly in- 
defensible, of Aristotle, who regards the Spartan constitution under 
many aspects, cp. ii. 9. §§ 20, 22, and infra c. 9. § 5, but chiefly 
as consisting of two elements, numbers and virtue. 


kai €y als eis ra dvo pdvoy, ofov 7 AaxeSatpovior els dpetrny re wai 7. 4. 
Sjpov, kai gore pigis raw duo rovrwy, Snuoxparias re kal dperis. 

The want of symmetry in the expression els dperqy re cai dior, 
followed by Snpoxparias re cal dperjs, instead of Sjpou re Kal dperijs, 
probably arises out of a desire to avoid tautology. 

dpwrroxparias péev oby mapa riy mpwrny tiv dpiarny rrodurelay ravra bv0'7. 5. 
«(dn kai rpirov daat THs KaAoUmerns TohiTeias perover mpds Ti dAvyapylay 
There are three imperfect kinds of aristocracy beside the perfect 
state (7 porn, }) dpiorn wodireia): 1) the governments, such as that 
of Carthage, in which regard is paid to virtue as well as to numbers 
and wealth; 2) those in which, as at Sparta, the constitution is 
based on virtue and numbers; 3) the forms of constitutional 
government (mod:refa) which incline to oligarchy, i.e. in which the 
governing body is small. 

érdgapev 8 obrws otk odcay obre rairny wapéxBacw ofre ths apr 8, 1. 
pyOeloas dapworoxparias, 6re to péev dAnOés maca Sinuaprixact THs dpAo- 
rats wodireias, €recra caraptOporra: pera rovrer, elol + abrav abras 
mrapexBdcers, domep ev rois kar’ dpyiy elroper. 

atra refers to rovrwy, SC. ray mapexSeBnxudy Or Sinpapryxvidy wodt- 
rey, and this to the singular wapéxSacw. 

omep ev rois kar’ dpyiy etropev. Sc. iii. 7. § 5. 

bavepwrépa yap 7 Suvapes abris x.7.A, 8. 2. 

* Now that we understand what democracy and oligarchy are, it 
is easier to see what the combination of them will be.’ 

M2 
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‘B.3. i rd paAdov dxodovdciv mabeiav xal edyévevay rois evrropwréepas. 
Men tend to identify nobility with wealth (cp. infra § 8), not 
unreasonably, for wealth gives leisure, and in the second generation 

commonly education. For etyévew, see Rhet. i. 5, 1360 b. 31. 


8. 5. dorsi 8 elo vév dduvdrar 1d pi} civopeieda rip dpuronparovpémp 
wodwv, dd\Ad wovnpoxparoupémy, 

The words ddd rovnpoxparovpérny (omitted in the translation) are 
read by all the MSS. (and supported by W. de Moerbeke), and there- 
fore though pleonastic are unlikely to be a gloss, If retained we must 
1) supply etvopeic@u from rd pi) edivopeioOu, ‘A state cannot be ill 
governed by good men, or well governed by evil men.’ 2) We 
may alter the order of words by placing pj before dpvcroxparovpémp, 
instead of before etwopeioda (Thurot, Susem.). Or 3), with Bekker 
(2nd ed.), we may insert wi before wovnpoxparouperny. Or 4) alter 
Toynpoxpatovperny into wovnpoxpareicOa, answering to etvopciebas, 


8.6, did play peév eivouiay , , rd weibeoOat Trois reyevoas vdpos, 

Cp. Thue. iii. 37, where Cleon says, mavrav 8¢ Sewwdrarov ei B¢Sacov 
jpiv ponder xadeornger Sv dv b6€q mwépi, pnd yrooopueda dre yeipoor vdpois 
dxwiros xpopern mods epeicowy eotiv i Kaos Exovow devpors. 

8.6. rTolto & evbéyeras diyis «.1.A. 

Refers back to the words ré cahés xeio@at rovs vopous olg ¢upévovew, 

the clause for: yap... xesevors being a parenthesis. 


8. 6. i yap Trois dpicros KT, 
Sc. €ore weiderOai. 


8.8. dv per obv rais mheiotais wéAeor rd Tis mokitelag «ldos Kadeirat. 

Sc. modireia. Preserving the play of words and supplying 
moirela with xadcira from rijs moherefas, we may translate, ‘in most 
cities the form of the constitution is called constitutional.’ But 
are there ‘many’ such governments? Cp. supra c. 7, § 1; infra 
c.11.§ 19. For the answer to this question see Essay on the péoy 
mohereia, &c., 


8. 8. pdvoy yap tT pikes, 
‘It is called by a neutral name, e.g. a constitution or common- 
wealth, for it is a mixture which aims only at uniting the freedom 
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of the poor and the wealth of the rich; éAev@epias answering to - 
dxdpav a8 mhovrou to eimdépwy. 


As in some other summaries of Aristotle the first division seems 9. 1-4. 
to be a general description of those which follow. (Cp. supra note 
on c. 4. § 24.) We cannot distinguish between 1 and 3, unless in 
one of them we suppose Aristotle to have in his mind a syncretism 
of two general principles of government (see § 6), in the other an 
eclectic union of elements taken from different governments. 


oupBodor. 9.1. 

Something cut in two and capable of being put together, so that 
the parts fitted into one another; a die or coin or ring thus divided, 
which friends, used as a token when desirous of renewing hospitality 
on behalf of themselves or others, and which was also used in 
buying or selling. See Schol. on Eur. Med. 613, of émifevotpevos, 
darpdyakov xararéuvovres, Oarepow peév aiirol xaretyov pépos, Oarepow dé 
kateXipravoy rois brodefapevors’ iva el d€oe midw abrods i rovs exelvav 
emevovrba mpos adAnAovs, éemayduevot TO Huirv doTpayaAtoy, dveveowvro 
riw geviav: and cp. Plat. Symp. 191 D, dvOparov fipBodov dre 
retpnpevos . . €& évds duo, 


i) yap dubdrepa Amrréoy by éxdrepar vopoberovow «.7 A. 9. 2, 

‘For either they must take the legislation of both.’ These 
words are resumed in eis ev ody obros rod cvvdvacpot rpéros and 
followed by érepos ¢ instead of repeating 7. 

The first case is a union of extremes, the second a mean taken 
between them ; the third seems to be only another example of the 
first. 


éucbaiveras yap éxdrepov év air ra dkpoy, 9. 6. 

From the democratical aspect a polity or timocracy has the 
appearance of an oligarchy or aristocracy; from the oligarchical 
aspect, of a democracy. Aristotle cites as an example of this many- 
sidedness the constitution of Lacedaemon, which he himself else- 
where (c. 7. § 4) calls an aristocracy, but which in this passage he 
acknowledges to have many features both of a democracy and of 
an oligarchy. Cp, Nic. Eth. ii. 7.§ 8, emdued(ovras ol dxpoe ris péorns 


9, 9. 


10, 1. 


10. 1. 


10. 1. 


10. 2. 


10. 2. 


10. 4. 
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robs pév yap yépovras alpowwra, ris 8° echopeias peréyovew. ; 

I.e. ‘The people choose the elders, but are not eligible them- 
selves; and they share in the Ephoralty,’ Whether they elected 
the Ephors is nowhere expressly said. We are only told that the 
mode of election was extremely childish (ii. 9. § 23). 

érevdi al ravrny ribeye ray qodcre@v Te pcpos. 

Tyranny is and is not a form of polity, in the sense in which the 
word ‘ polity’ is used by Aristotle, Cp, c. 8. § 2, reAevraiow é mepi 
rupavvidos eDAoydv eos moujoacba pveiav dd 7d waray FRuora ravrqy elvan 
mohirelay, jyiv Se rv peOodor elvar mepi moAcreias. 

epi pev obv Bacideias diewpicaper ev Trois WpwTOLg Adyors, ev ols mepi tHE 

Either ‘ royalty* commonly so called,’ or ‘the most truly called 
royalty,’ which would seem to be the wapBaciela. Cp. ili, c. 16. 


riva nai wéOev Bei kabiordvat, eal mos. 

Two slightly different senses are here combined in deci, 1) ‘ what 
we ought to establish,’ and 2), incorrectly, * how or by what means 
we may or must establish it.’ 


ruparvidos & ely B00 ev SieiAoper év olg wept SactAcias émecxorouper. 

Sc. ili. 14. §§ 6-10. The two forms of tyranny there mentioned 
are the hereditary monarchy of barbarians, and the Aesymnetia of 
ancient Hellas. The barbarian monarchs are here called elected 
sovereigns, though before spoken of as hereditary (iii. 14. § 6), and 
contrasted with the elected Aesymnetes of ancient Hellas, with 
whom they are here compared. 

dia 7d ry Buvapew éwaddAdtrew tos airy Kal mpds rH Bacideiay, 

Not ‘because their powers in a manner change into one another, 
and pass into royalty ;’ for the words ‘change into one another’ 
would not be a reason why they should be spoken of in connexion 
with royalty, but ‘ because the power of either of these forms of 
tyranny easily passes likewise into royalty ;’ likewise i.e, besides 
being forms of tyranny. For the use of é¢maA\drrew, cp, vi. 1. } 3, 


and i. 6, § 3. 


cipquévas, sc, in the previous sentences, ‘There is more than 
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one kind of tyranny, because the tyrant may rule either with or 
without law, and over voluntary or involuntary subjects.’ 


Aristotle now proceeds to speak of the best average constitution 11. 
to which he alluded in c. 1. § 5. 


toy pécoy avayxaioy Biov eivar BéAricrov, ris éxdotous evdexopevns 11. 3. 
Tuxety peodTHTOS. 

The gen. jagcuare: is a resumption of péooy, and depends on 
Biov. Here, as in Nic. Eth. ii. 6. § 7, the mean is admitted to be 
relative. 


ravra 3° duddrepa BraBepa rais médeow. ll. 5. 

apddrepa, sc. either 1) *‘ their rogueries and their unwillingness 
to perform public duties, whether military or civil,’ or 2) simply 
‘their dislike both of civil and military duties.’ It is possible also 
that ravra auddrepa may refer to the peyaAomdmpos and puxpomdynpot, 
in which case the words én... dpyovos are either inserted or mis- 
placed. 

The qvAapyo at Athens were the cavalry officers under the 
trmapxot, See Liddell and Scott. The term is also sometimes 
used to denote civil magistrates, as in v. 1. § 11 to describe the 
oligarchical rulers of Epidamnus. ovAapyeiv literally = ‘to be 
a chief of the senate.’ The word very rarely occurs, and can 
here only have a generalized meaning. William de Moerbeke, 
apparently finding in some Greek MS. ¢aapyxotns, translates by 
an obvious mistake, ‘minime amant principes et volunt esse 
principes.’ For the association of political inactivity with the idea 
of crime, cp. Solon’s law forbidding neutrality in a sedition (Plut. 
Solon 20), ra» & drwy atrov vepov ios pev pddcora Kal wapadogos 6 
xeAevav aripow elvas roy ey ordoes pnderépas pepidos yerdpevoy: and 
Pericles in Thuc. ii. 40, pdvos yap rév re pnddy ravde peréyovra ovKx 
dupdypova GAN’ aypeiov vouifoper. 


ol 8¢ cal imepBodny ey évdeia touTw Tamevol diay. 11. 6, 
TOUTWY, SC, THY EVTUXNPaToY K.T.A. SUPT. 


Gpxea Gar pev oddepia apxy. 11. 7. 
Dative of the manner; ‘to be ruled in any fashion.’ 


11. 8. 


11. 9. 


11, 15. 


11. 15. 
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éor’ dvayeaiov apiorta wohureveoOa TavTHy THY woAw éotlw ef by ayer 

‘So that a city having [like and equal] citizens, who in our view 
are the natural components of it, will of necessity be best ad- 
ministered.’ ravrqy, sc, ri €& tow wal dpolww , . . & dy «rd, 

*Many things are best to those who are in the mean;’ or as we 


might say in modern phraseology, ‘The middle class have many 


advantages,’ Cp. Eur, Suppl. 238-245 :— 
Tpeis yap wohiray pepides’ of perv GASt06 
dvatpedcis Te mAeudvav + épac’ dei’ 
oi 8 otx fyovres wai onaviforres Biov, 
Bewoi, vipovres 1 $Oinp rAeiov pépor, 
a els rovs €yovras xevrp’ aduaow kaka, 
yAdocas rovnpay mpooctaray chyAovpevot’ 
Tpaw O€ powpar 7 'v péom ower médes, 
réopov thuAdeaovo’ dvrw’ dy ragy wédus. 
(Quoted by Oncken, ii. 225, note 1.) 


Sdhov te yap hy tourer (Snot 8” ek ris wourews), 

The passage referred to may be that quoted by Plutarch v. 
Solonis, c. 3 

ral ip Parco dyaboi dé wévovrat, 

QN jucis abrois ob Baperpsueb 
Ss ichadaley Saleen) aikts /thoadia Wa.sale, Ariatrele gvonah its te 
thinking only of the tradition of his poverty and of the moderation 
inculcated in his poems. He has ignored or forgotten the tradi- 
tion of his descent from Codrus, 

od yap hv Bacievs. 

The feebleness of the argument is striking; because Lycurgus, 
who was the guardian and is said also to have been the uncle of 
the king, was not a king, he is here assum 
class! Cp. Plut. Cleom. 10, perhaps following this passage, vor * 
THS dvdykns Exew cvyyrmpova tov Avkovpyov, ds obre Bactheds dy, or 
dpyav, Wudorns b€ Bacievew émyespav ev trois OnAcus mponAbew els ayopdv" 
hore deiravra roy Bagihéa Xapidaoy éri Bwpdy xaradpvyeiv, Yet Plutarch 
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is inconsistent with himself; for he also says (Lyc. 3) that Lycurgus 
reigned for eight months, and resigned the royal office when the 
infant Charilaus was born. 


"Ere 82 nai tov ev iyepovia yevoudvuw ris “EAAddos mpds riw wap’ 11,18, 19. 
avrois éxatepo. wokcrelay amoSAerovres ol pév Snpoxparias év raig médect 
cabicracay, oi 8 dAvyapyias, ot mpds Td ra&y wé\ewy cuppepov oxorourres 
G@AAa mpds rd oderepoy uiray, Sore bur ravras ras alrias } pndéwore 
Thy peony yiverOa wodireiay f GAvydxes Kal map’ OAlyots. 

Cp, Thuc. i. 19, 76, 99, 144, iii, 82 and elsewhere, | 

riov dy ipyepovia yevopevwy. Either of the leading states, opposed 
to év rais méAeot the states of Hellas generally, 


els yap dvip ovvereiaOy pévos rév mpdrepov [&p' Hyepovia yevonérwv] 11. 19. 
tadryy dmodoivar thy tdéw. 

The variety of opinions entertained by commentators respecting 
the person here alluded to, who has been supposed to be Lycurgus 
(Zeller), Theopompus (Sepulveda), Solon (Schlosser), Pittacus 
(Goettling), Phaleas (St. Hilaire), Gelo (Camerarius), the king Pau- . 
sanias II (Congreve), Epaminondas (Eaton), Alexander the Great 
(Zeller formerly), seems to prove that we know nothing for certain 
about him. Of the various claimants Solon is the most probable. 
He is regarded by Aristotle (ii. 12. §§ 1-6) as a sort of conservative | 
democrat, the founder of a balanced polity, whom he contrasts with 
Pericles and the later Athenian demagogues (cp. Solon Frag. 5, 
Sipe per yap €bwxa récov Kpdros dacov érapxei). ‘The omission of the 
name, and the words rév mpérepor, tend to show that a well known 
and traditional legislator is meant. Yet it might be argued also 
that the phrase rap ¢¢’ jyenovlg yevouevwy seems to describe some 
one holding the position of Lysander or Philip of Macedon in 
Hellas, rather than the legislator of any single city. 

If ‘one man’ only gave this form of constitution to Hellas it~ 
must have been rare indeed or rather imaginary, cp. supra c, 7, 
§ 1, did 1d pe) wodAaxie yiverbas Aavédva. But how is this to be 
reconciled with c. 8. § 8? 

ep’ ipyepovia yevouévev, ‘the leading men.’ For émi cp, of émi rois 
mpadypacw, (Dem.) But are not the words a copyist’s repetition of 
ray év ipyepovia yevouevww above ? 
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ravrqy dmoSoivat tiv rdgw. Not necessarily ‘to restore’ or ‘give 
back” but more simply ‘to give what is suitable, assign,’ like [ot 
cixoveypigar] droBdévres niv lav popdiv, Poet. 15, 1454 b. 10. 
Uh 20, ris wey ofv Apiary wodireia, kal a tiv’ airiav. 
Here, as limited in § 1, dpiory rats rAciorais wodeot, 
&a riv’ airiay, i.e. the moderation and stability of the state. Cp. 
v. 1. § 16 where it is implied that the safety of democracy is due 
to its approximation to the pean wodcreia. 
Ll. 21, Aéyo BE rd mpds dndOeow, Gre woNAdess ofrns TAns wodirelas alperw- 
‘It may often happen that some constitution may be preferable [in 
itself] and some other better suited to the peculiar circumstances 
of some state.’ 
mpos imdéeow here (as in c. 1. § 4) means any supposed or given 
constitution, which may not be the best possible under the circum- 
stances, but is the one to be preferred, in some states of society. 


12,2,  €vdéyerar b¢ rd pév mordy imapyew érépw péper tis modes, € dv ovve- 
aTHKE pepiay 7) més. 
‘Namely to one of those parts which make up the state’; the 
clause ¢£ dy «x... is explanatory of érép@ péper=érepw ray pepar. 
12,3.  dirov tmepeyer rd trav drdpaw mAjOos rw elpypévyy dvadoylay. 
‘When the poor exceed in number the [due] proportion im- 


plied in the last words,’ 
12,3. Kal ris GAcyapylas riw avrdv tpémov exactov eidos Kata THY vrepoyny 


‘And in like manner (not only oligarchy in general, but) each 
sort of oligarchy varies according to the predominance of each 
sort of oligarchical population (sc. 6 imdpyet airj), 

12.5. mavrayot 8¢ mordratos 6 duauryrns, Buaurytis 8 6 pecos. 

The middle class are the arbiters between the extremes of 
oligarchy and democracy. When Aristotle calls the arbiter 6 
pécos, this is probably meant in the same sense in which deeaootvy 
is said to be a mean because it fixes a mean. Cp, Nic. Eth. v. 5. 
§.17, 7 88 Sixaorivn peodrns doriv ob viv airdy rpérov rais mpérepov 
dperais, GAN’ bri pérov ¢oriv, and v. 4, § 7, Aid cal Grav duquoByracw, 
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éni rov Bixaoripy carapedyouew Oo 8 én roy Bacar levar lévae doriv ext 
rd Sixaov* 6 yap diaorns BovAerat elvar olov dixarov éuyrvyow' kal (roves 
ducacriy pécor, kai xadovow eros peordious, ds, dav Tou pécov Toyem, Tou 
dixaiov revédpevot. 

duityxn yap xpévp more éx ray Wevdav dyalav GAnbes evpBiva kaxdy' al 12, 6, 
yup mAcovetia tay mAovelwy droAAvover padAov Ti woAtrelay # al row Sipov, 

Aristotle gives no reason for this statement. He may have 
thought that the designs of an oligarchy are more deeply laid and 
corrupting, while the fickleness of the multitude is in some degree 
a corrective to itself. The oligarchies of Hellas were certainly 
worse than the democracies: the greatest dishonesty of which the 
Athenians were guilty in the Peloponnesian War (Thue. iv. 23) is. 
far less hateful than the perfidy of the Spartans narrated Id. iv. 80. 
The cruelty of the four hundred or of the thirty tyrants strikingly 
contrasts on both occasions with the moderation of the democracy 
which overthrew them. 

It is a curious question, which we have not the means of answer- 13. 
ing, whether all these artifices (eopiopara) are historical facts or 
only inventions of Aristotle, by which he imagines that the democracy 
or oligarchy might weaken the opposite party. Some of them, 
such as the pay to the people, we know to have been used at 
Athens: but there is no historical proof, except what may be 
gathered from this passage, that the richer members of an oligarchi- 
cal community were ever compelled under a penalty to take part 
in the assembly, or in the law courts. Cp. infra p. 178 note: also 
c. 16. § 14-18. 

Tois pév peyidny, Tois 8€ puxpdv, damep ev rois Xapuvbou viposs, 13. 2. 

Yet the penalty must have been relatively as well as absolutely 
greater or smaller, or the rich would have had no more reason for 
going than the poor for abstaining. The meaning is not that 
Charondas inflicted a larger fine on the rich and a proportionally 
small one on the poor for absence from the assembly; but generally 
that he adapted his fines to the circumstances of offenders, 

€OeXover yap ol mévpres Kal pi) peréyovres Tor Timay Hovylay fyew, dav 13, 8. 


aH) UBpily tes avrods pyre dcarpyrat pndev THs obeias, 
The connexion is as follows: * The qualification must be such 
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as will place the government in the hands of a majority [and then 
there will be no danger]: for the poor, even though they are not 
admitted to office, will be quiet enough if they are not outraged.’ 


13.9. « Madteion d€ 9 pv rrodurela fy éx TovT@Y KA. 

‘Among the Malians the governing or larger body was elected 
from those who were past service, the magistrates from those on 
actual service’; the past tense (jv) has been thought to imply 
that the government had changed possibly in consequence of Philip 
and Alexander’s conquests: compare a similar use of the past, v. 1. 
§ 11 respecting the government of Epidamnus, and note. 


13,10, der’ év rois inmetow elva ri loyuy, 

Yet the tendency of some of the Greek states to the use of 
cavalry was as much due to the suitability of large regions, such as 
Thessaly, for the breeding and support of horses, as to the form of 
government. Nor can the remark be true of Greek oligarchies in 
general, considering how ill suited the greater part of Hellas was 
to the training or use of horses. Cp. supra c. 3. § 3, a passage 
in which Aristotle has made a similar observation. 


13.11. Gs viv Kadotpey modireias, of mpdrepov éxdAouv Snpoxparias, 
I.e. what appeared to the older Greeks to be a large governing 
class was to the later Greeks a small or moderate one. 


18.11. ward rip otorabs paddov taépevoy 1d Epyecbas, 

1*) Some word like de@eveis has to be supplied from 6Aiyou évres 
ro mAnOos before «ara ry ovvrakw; Or 2) xara ri oivrafw may be 
taken after twéyevor, ‘and also through a (want of) organization, 
they were more willing to endure the dominion of others.’ 


14,1. Tddw 8 nai cows wal yopis mepi éxdorys Aeyopey mepi raw eetis, 
From a consideration of the differences between states, and the 
causes of them, Aristotle in his accustomed manner, proceeding 
from the whole to the parts, passes on to consider the mode in 
which different powers are constituted in states, cc. 14-16. He 

will hereafter show how the wholes are affected by the parts. 
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A somewhat similar discussion occurs in bk. vi. c. 8. See note 
on vi. 1. § 1, 


for: 82 rév tpiav rovrev (sc. poplwy) @v pév re rd Bovdeudpevov mepi 14. 2, 
Tay kowdy, Sevrepov Sé 13 wept Tas dpxds (rodro 8 gory ds dei Kal rivwy 
civat xupias, xal molay rd Set yiverbar riy alperw aitay), rpirov 8é Tu Td 
dixagov, 

Aristotle divides the state, much as we should do, into three 
parts, 1) the legislative, (which has in certain cases power over in- 
dividuals ; see infra § 3): 2) the administrative or executive ; 3) the 
judicial. The words roiro 8 éoriy seem to refer back to dei Oewpeiv 
row vouoOérmy. But if so there is a verbal irregularity, For the 
duties and modes of appointment to offices are not a part of the 
state, but questions relating to a part of the state. 

7 not interrogative, to be taken closely with év and with rpirov, 


Nothing more is known about Telecles. From the manner in 14, 4. 
which he is spoken of he appears to have been an author rather 
than a legislator. ¢» rij modereia rod TyAckAcovs is said like év rp 
rokiteia rou TAarwvos, il. 1. § 3, iv. 4. § 11. 


Tos dv eddy. 14. 4. 
Some word implying the right of succession to office has to be 

supplied, e. g. ) dpyy from ras dpyds. The same phrase occurs infra 

c. 15. § 17. 


avmevas dé pdvoy 14. 4. 
is governed by «ls pév rpdéros above. 
GdKos Bé rpdrros «.T.A. 14. 6. 


A reduplication of the preceding, although there may also be a 
shade of distinction in the greater stress which is laid upon voting 
and scrutinies. Here, as in other places (c. 4. §§ 22-24; c. 6. 
§§ 3, 4), we have a difficulty in discriminating Aristotle’s differences. 
There is only an incomplete order in the catalogue of democracies. 
First of all comes the most moderate, in which the assembly plays 
a very subordinate part, then two more which are almost indis- 
tinguishable, lastly the most extreme. 
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14,6, 1a 8 Mdda ras dpyds diorceiv aiperas odoras, Scag evBéxerar* rovirac 8 

The words éeas év8éyera can only mean ‘as many elective offices 

as can be allowed to exist in a democracy consistently with the 

democratic principle of electing the magistrates by lot.’ The 

excepted magistracies will be those in which special skill or know- 

ledge is required. Cp. vi. 2. § 5, rd KAnpwrds elvae tas dpyds # wacas 

ras olx before évdéyeraa=doas otk évdéyera KAnpwris elvat* rovatra 3 

claw referring to alperds, But the change has no MS. authority, and 

though ingenious is unneCeseary. 

14. 8. fin.  érav 8 pi) wdvres row BovNeterOa peréxwow GAN’ alperol, xara vdpov 8 
dpywow &omep kai mpdrepov, dAcyapyixdy, 

Opposed to the milder wod«ree) éAryapyia in the previous sentence, 
and repeated with greater emphasis in the words which follow édc- 
yapytciw @vayKatov elvar ry raéw rary (§ 9). jas) mdvres, i, e. ‘not all 
{who possess the required qualification].’ Yet these latter words, 
which are necessary to the sense, are wanting in the text, 


14.8-10,. Compare for several verbal resemblances, supra c. 5, 


14. 10, ray 3 @\Aew dpyovres, kai obrot alperol f KAnpwrol. 
_ For in an aristocracy or oligarchy, as in a democracy, a magi- 
‘strate might be elected by lot, but only out of a select class. 


14.10, dpwwroxpartia pév } rodereia. 

Aristocracy is elsewhere said to include numbers, wealth, and 
virtue; here the aristocratical’ element seems to reside in the 
magistrates who have superior merit, and control the whole 
administration of the state except war, peace, and the taking of 

Compare c. 7. § 3; ¢. 8. §§ 3, 9, in which the near connexion 
between aristocracy and polity is pointed out. 


14.11.  Biyjpyrae pev ovv rd Bovdevdpevor mpds ras wodure(as Tovroy Tow Tpdror, 
kara Tov cipnudvov Siopiopdr, i.e. each constitution will be variously 
administered according to some one of the principles on which 


—_ 
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The three modes give rise to twelve possible varieties : 


All elect by vote out of all, 
by lot out of all, 
by vote out of some, 
by lot out of some ; 
Some elect by vote out of all, 
by lot out of all, 
by vote out of some, 
by lot out of some ; 
All and some elect by vote out of all, 
by lot out of all, 
by vote out of some, 
by lot out of some ; 
and to the two further combinations (of 8v0 ovvdvacpol): partly by 
vote and partly by lot, partly out of all and partly out of some. 

It is not to be supposed that,even in such a ‘bazaar of con- 
stitutions’ (Plat. Rep. viii. 557 D) as Hellas furnished, all these 
different forms of government were really to be found. Aristotle 
derives them not from his experience of history, but out of the 
abundance of his logic. 


15, I 5. Sorep ev Meydpors. 

Cp. v. 3. § 5 and 5. § 4, where the overthrow of the Megarian 
democracy is attributed to the corruption and oppression prac- 
tised by demagogues; also Thuc. iv. 74 (though it is not certain 
whether Aristotle is speaking of the return of the exiles there 
mentioned or of some earlier or later one); and Arist. Poet. c, 3, 
§ 5, 1448 a. 32, where he refers to an ancient democracy existing 
in Megara, of which the recent establishment is deplored by 
Theognis, line 53 ff., Bergk. There was an alliance between 
Athens and Megara in 458 (Thuc. i. 103, 114), which terminated 
at the battle of Coronea 447; probably during the alliance, but 
not afterwards, Megara was governed by a democracy. In the 
eighth year of the Peloponnesian War the oligarchs were in exile, 
but were restored by the influence of Brasidas, In the year 
B.c. 375 the democracy had been re-established: Diod. xv, 40. 
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rourwy 8 ai pév dvo «7A. 15. 19. 

The vote is considered less democratical than the hots both are 
admissible in a democracy, but it is essential to its very nature 
that all should elect. If any limitation takes place the government , 
becomes an aristocracy or a polity, which alike tend to oligarchy 
in so far as they reduce the number of electors or of persons who 
are eligible, though differing in other respects. When some only 
appoint, in whatever manner, out of all, or all out of some, and 
the elections do not take place all at once (aya, i.e. when the 
governing body retire by rotation), we have a constitutional govern- 
ment, which inclines to an aristocracy when the two opposite 
principles of ‘some out of some’ and ‘some out of all’ are com- 
bined. The high oligarchical doctrine is ‘some out of some, by 
vote or by lot or by both,’ the lot being employed in an oligarchy, 
as in a democracy, to exclude favour or merit. Cp. v. 3. § 9. 


yivec Oat, 15. 19. 

If genuine, is used in a pregnant sense=«adlcracda, the con- 
struction being changed from the active, which is resumed in the 
clause which follows, to the neuter or passive. Though the word 
appears to disturb the sentence, it is found in all the MSS. 


Odvyapxixcrepov Be Kai rd 2— dudorv. 15. 20. 

€€ dudoiv seems naturally to mean ras pév ex ndvrwy, ras 8€ éx rwav, 
cp. § 19 fin. But if so the same words which here describe the 
oligarchical government, are applied in the next sentence to the 
polity or constitutional government which inclines to aristocracy. 
Nor can any reason be given why the election ‘ out of all and out 
of some’ should be ‘more oligarchical’ than the election out of 
some. Another way of taking the words is to explain é£ duoiv as 
a double election. But in this passage ¢£ is always used to intro- 
duce the persons out of whom the election is made; and therefore 
¢£ dudow could not=dydow. Some corruption of the text is 
probable; the numerous repetitions are likely to have confused 
the eye of the copyist. 1d ¢« rwa» dupow is the ingenious and 
probably true emendation of Mr, Evelyn Abbott. If the principle 
of ‘some out of some’ is maintained, the election in both ways, 
i.e. by vote out of persons elected by lot, or by lot out of persons 
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tourer 8 ai pév bvo K.7.A. ; 15. 19. 

The vote as copaitered Toon hesaeestical Saaraibaaaa both are 
admissible in a democracy, but it is essential to its very nature 
that all should elect. If any limitation takes place the government . 
becomes an aristocracy or a polity, which alike tend to oligarchy 
in so far as they reduce the number of electors or of persons who 
are eligible, though differing in other respects. When some only 
appoint, in whatever manner, out of all, or all out of some, and 
the elections do not take place all at once (dya, i.e. when the 
governing body retire by rotation), we have a constitutional govern- 
ment, which inclines to an aristocracy when the two opposite 
principles of ‘some out of some’ and ‘some out of all’ are com- 
bined. The high oligarchical doctrine is ‘some out of some, by 
vote or by lot or by both,’ the lot being employed in an oligarchy, 
as in a democracy, to exclude favour or merit, Cp, v. 3. § 9. 


ylver Ba, 15. 19. 

If genuine, is used in a pregnant sense=xa@lcrac@a, the con- 
struction being changed from the active, which is resumed in the 
clause which follows, to the neuter or passive. Though the word 
appears to disturb the sentence, it is found in all the MSS. 


Odeyapyexdrepov 8é Kai rd 2 dudorv, 16. 20. 
€£ aucoiv seems naturally to mean ras per éx mdvrar, rds 8¢ éx Twaw, 
cp. § 19 fin. But if so the same words which here describe the 
oligarchical government, are applied in the next sentence to the 
polity or constitutional government which inclines to aristocracy, 
Nor can any reason be given why the election ‘ out of all and out 
_ of some’ should be ‘more oligarchical’ than the election out of 
ome. Another way of taking the words is to explain ¢£ dudoi» as 
ouble election. But in this passage ¢¢ is always used to intro- 
ersons out of whom the election is made ; and therefore 
ld not=dydoir. Some corruption of the text is 
numerous repetitions are likely to have confused 
copyist. 1d éx« rway dudow is the ingenious and 
ersons elected by lot, or by lot out of persons 
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elected by vote, would clearly be more oligarchical than the simple 


election by vote or by lot. — 
15.21. pay yerouevoy & duoiws, 
SC, GAtyapyexdy, These words which are translated in the text 

‘though not equally oligarchical if taken by lot’ would be better 
rendered ‘and equally oligarchical if not appointed by lot’ (Stahr): 
that is to say, whether appointed by vote or by lot they would 
equally retain their oligarchical character, if some were chosen out 
of some. ») must be taken with -yevdpevor, 


25. 23. ~ yoke dc rwae duboly. 
‘In both ways,’ sc, xAnp@ xal alpére, 


15.22. iva 8 riot cuppéper wal mas Sei ylverOai ras xatacrdces dua Taig 
Suvdpect tay dpydy rives elolv, Zoras gavepsy, 

Neither the reading nor the meaning of this passage is quite 
certain. Some MSS, and the old translation omit* «ai before rives, 
thus referring river eiciv to buvdpeot. If with Bekker and several 
MSS. we retain kai before rives eloiv, the words may receive differ- 
ent interpretations. Either 1), ‘how to establish them and what 
their powers and their nature are will be manifest,’ i.e. need no 
explanation ; or 2), ‘we shall know how to establish them and their 
nature when we know their powers.’ 


16.3. rd év @pearroi Sucarrhpioy, 

Nothing certain is known about this court; it is here spoken 
of only as a matter of tradition, The cases of which it took 
cognizance were rare, and therefore it is not strange that the court 
which tried them should have become obsolete. According to 
Pausanias (i. 28, § 12) Phreattys was a spot in the Piraeus near 
the sea, whither banished persons, against whom some fresh 
accusation was brought after their banishment, went to defend 
themselves out of a ship before judges who were on the land. 
This explanation is repeated by several of the scholiasts; but 
Aristotle, with much greater probability, supposes the banished 
man to offer himself for trial] of the original offence. So in Plat. 
Laws ix. 866 D, a law is proposed, probably founded on some 
ancient custom, that the banished homicide, if wrecked upon his 
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native shore, should sit with his feet in the sea, until he found an 
opportunity of sailing. 


GANG mepi per rovrav adelaba kal rav hovcar kal rav Lemma, mepi bé 16. 5. 
Tov WOhtTiKGy A€yopev, wept by jt) ywouévow Kahas tagraces yivorra kal 
Tay mohiremy al kunoets. 

This sentence appears to be out of place; for no special mention 
occurs of political causes in what follows; but the writer at once 
returns to his former subject, and treats the appointment of judges 
on the same principles which he has applied to the appointment 
of other magistrates. It is possible that they connect with the 
beginning of Book v, and that the rest of the chapter is only 
a repetition in an altered form of c. 15, §§ 17-22. 


ol rpomrot rerrapes. 16, 5, 6. 

The scheme on which judges are appointed, though abridged, 
is the same as that on which magistrates are appointed; and the 
various modes correspond in like manner to different forms of 
government. 

The judicial institutions of a country reflect the political, but 
with a difference. The legislature is active, the courts of law are 
passive; they do not move until they are set in motion, they deal 
with particular cases which are brought before them by others; 
and through these only do they rise to general principles. They 
do not make laws, but interpret them; nor can they set aside 
a law unless by appealing to a higher law. They are the con- 
servative element of the state, rooted in habit and precedent and 

But there is also a certain analogy between the political and 
judicial institutions of a country. Ina free state the law must be 
supreme, and the courts of law must exercise an independent 
authority; they must be open and public, and they must include 
a popular element. They represent the better mind of the nation, 
speaking through certain fixed forms ; and they exercise indirectly 
a considerable influence upon legislation. ‘They have their place 
also in the education of the people: for they, above all other 
instructors, teach the lesson of justice and impartiality and truth. 
As good actions produce good habits in the individual, so the 
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laws of a state grow and strengthen and aftain consistency by 
the decisions of courts. ; 

That Aristotle was not ignorant of the connexion between the 
judicial and political institutions of a people is shown by his 
remark that ‘Solon established the democracy when he consti- 
tuted the dicasteries out of the whole people’ (ii. 12. § 2). 


BOOK V. 


The first sentence implies that we are approaching the end of 1. 1. 
the treatise; but see Essay on the Structure of the Aristotelian 
Writings. 


ért 8€ owrnpiat tives Kai Kotwy kal yopis exdorns eiolv, Er Sé Bd tivww 1. 1. 
dv padtora owLorro ry wohitevdy éxdory, 

The latter of these two clauses is btacketed by Bekker in his 2nd 
edition as being a mere repetition of the preceding. If spurious 
it is probably a duplicate incorporated from some other ancient 
form of the text, not a gloss, But Aristotle often draws over- 
subtle logical distinctions, and in striving after completeness he 
may easily have written cwrnpia rives and dua rivev dv wd{ouro, with 
little or no difference of meaning between them. 


Sci 82 mparov imodaBelv Thy dpytv. 1.2. 
The last words may be either 1) taken adverbially; or 2)* may 
be the accusative after trodaSeiv, 1) ‘We must in the first place 
begin by conceiving’ or 2)* ‘ we must in the first place conceive 
our starting point to be.’ 


rd dixavoy Kat rd car’ dvadoyiay igor, 1,2, 
In Bekker’s 2nd edition «ai is altered to elva: without MSS, 
authority. The sense thus obtained would coincide with the 
conception of justice in the Nic, Eth, v, 3. § 8, 

But the same thought is less accurately expressed by the text. 
The xai here, as elsewhere in Aristotle, may be taken in the sense 

of zd est. Cp. Nic. Eth. i. 6. § 2, rd d€ nad’ ard cai 9 obcia mpérepow 

Tp pices tov mpdés rs: Metaph. iv. 14, 1020 b, 3, ra dxivyra Kal ra 
padnparca where ra dxivyra = ri padnpared, And it may be further 
argued that the more general form of words is better suited to this 
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passage. For Aristotle is here expressing not his own opinion but 
the consensus of mankind. And although the democrat in some 
sense acknowledges proportional equality, he would hardly go so 
far as to say that justice is identical with it. The reading of the 
MSS, is therefore preferable. 

In Book iii. cc. 9 and 12 it has been assumed that justice and 
proportionate equality, not mere class interests, are the principles 
on which the state is based and which give a right to citizenship. 
Aristotle proceeds to show how the neglect or misconception of 
these principles leads to the overthrow of states. 


1.4. of 8 dos dmoot dyres mAcoverretw (nrovat’ To yap mciov Gmcov. 
The last words are an explanation of mAeovexreiv, Cp, Nic. Eth. v. 
2.§ 9, rd pév yap mAdov Grav ducov, rd 8€ ducov ob wav mhéov, 


1.5. jpaprnpéva 8 andes elo, 

Spengel reads jpaproxvia 8 rod dmdds, though there is no trace 
of variation in the MSS. Nearly the same meaning may be 
elicited from the text as it stands: ‘They are perversions, when 
regarded simply,’ i.e. ‘by an absolute standard of justice’; that is 
to say, their justice is relative to aristocracy, oligarchy or demo- 
cracy, and hence becomes a cause of revolution. 


1.8, Awd xai ai peraBoral yiyrovra dixds, 

The commentators are puzzled to find a connexion for these 
words, which the various reading é«aiws shows to have been an 
ancient difficulty. Either 1)* the particle &é is attributable to 
the superabundance of logical expression and therefore is not to be 
strictly construed ; or to the condensation of two clauses into one, 
the word & yas referring to what follows: ‘Hence arise changes ; 
and in two ways.’ Or 2) we must gather, however obscurely 
indicated, out of what has preceded some distinction corresponding 
to that between changes of forms of government and changes of 
persons and parties under the same form of government. Love of 
equality may perhaps be thought to lead to a change of the con- 
stitution; impatience of inequality to a change of persons and 
offices. But this connexion of ideas, if intended, is not clearly 
stated. It would be rash, after the manner of some editors (Con- 
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ring, Susemihl, etc.), in a book like Aristotle’s Politics to infer a 
‘lacuna’ between the words ordcedy elow and d@ev oracidf{ovew from 
the want of connexion. 


Sorep €v Aaxedaipovi act Aicav8pdy twee émyeipjoa Karadioa rip 1. 10. 
Bacwdeiav. 

Cp. Plut. Lys. 24-26 for an account (partly taken from Ephorus 
and wearing rather an improbable appearance) of the manner in 
which Lysander by the aid of oracles and religious imposture 
conspired to overturn the monarchy of Sparta and to throw open 
the office of king to the whole family of the Heraclidae, of which 
he was himself a member; or, according to another statement, to 
all the Spartans. 


Tlaveaviay rov Bac.héa, 1, 10, 
He was not king, though of the royal family; cp. Thuc. i, 132, 
dvipa yévous re Tov BactXetov Gvra Kai év ro mapdvTs Tysnv Exovra (ITAci- 
arapxov vip rév AcawiBou Sra BaciAéa Kal véov Ere dvds Sv éxerpémever). 
The same mistake is repeated in vii. 14. § 20. 


cat dv "EmBduny 8¢ peréBadev  wodirela ward pépiov’ dvti yap raw 1. 10, 11. 
Gudpyw Boudiy éroincav, «ls 88 riy “HMtalay émdvayeés dorm ere Trav 
& te woktedpatt Aadifew ras dpyas, Grav envy pifnras apyy ris. 
Ohuyapyicdy be Kal 6 dGpyww 6 els hy ev rH woderela ravrp. 

The revolution at Epidamnus was only partial. The change of 
udapyor into a Sovdy made the state less oligarchical. Cp. vi. 8. 
§ 17, xadeirae Bé [rd evpoy ris wodireias] évOa pev mpdBovdoe . . . Gov Bé 
mi Od: €ort Bovdy) paddov. But according to an ancient custom in 
the governing body the magistrates (ras dpyas = robs dpyovras) were 
required to go to the Heliaea at every election—this relic of 
oligarchy survived in the democracy. A like oligarchical spirit 
was indicated in the appointment of ‘the single magistrate’ (cp. 
iii, 16, § 1), | 

It is also possible to take the words in another way, connecting 
tév év t@ wokirevpare with els Tov ‘HAwiav instead of with ras dpyas, 
‘It was compulsory that the magistrates should attend the assembly 
of the ruling classes, when a certain magistracy took a vote re- 
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quiring it.’ Which of the two modes of translating the passage is 
correct, we can only guess, as we have no independent knowledge 
of the procedure mentioned. The latter is the mode of taking 
them adopted by Miller (Dorians, iii. 9, § 6); but the use of "HAiaia 
simply in the sense of an assembly, and not as a proper name, and 
therefore its construction with ray é» r@ woAcrevpar: is doubtful. 
pelle hile Either 1)* the ruling class; or better 2) 
the governing body, The two meanings cannot always be clearly 
distinguished. Cp. c. 6. § 11; iv. 6.§ 9 and vy, 4.§ 2, Compare 
also ili. 7. § 2, drei 8€ wodireia ev wai wodlrevpa onpuaives rabrév, modi- 
tevypa 0 éorl rd xipiov ray médewy, and infra v. 8. § 5, row éfm ths 
roAtreiag kal roig év r@ moAcrevuars, which show that the two mean- 
ings of wodrevpa, as Of mwodvreia, like the two senses of the English 
word ‘ government’ or ‘ state," pass into one another. The genitive 





is partitive, 


6 dpyav 6 els jv. jw is omitted in several MSS, and is not 
confirmed by iii, 16. § 1, ( . . . moddol mowiew eva Kipioy ris bior- 
Knoews" Tourn yap dpyn Tis €atTt Kai wepi 'Emidauvov) where Aristotle 
speaks of the single Archon at Epidamnus, not in the past, but in 
the present tense. Yet it is not impossible that he may have 
spoken of an office which had recently existed at Epidamnus, first, 
in the present, and afterwards, more correctly, in the past tense, 


mavrayou yap dia rd dvwrov 7 orders" ob phy Tors dvicog dmdpye 
dvdhoyov' diduos yap Bacieia dmcos, dav 7 ev ivos' dkws yap rd toov 

ov piv ...tcos is a parenthetical explanation of the word ducov, 
1) ‘ Certainly to unequals there is no proportion,’ According to 
this way of taking the passage dvdAoyoy is the nom. to tmdpye. 
2) Others supply rd dueoy from the preceding sentence (sc, dmdpye 
dvddoyov). **I mean the inequality in which there is no proportion.’ 
This is illustrated by anexample. 3) Others again connect dvdhoyor 
with rois dvicos, ‘Not that real inequality exists among those who 
are only proportionately unequal.’ According to any explanation the 
connexion is harsh: and therefore there is some reason for suspect- 
ing that a marginal note has crept into the text. 


‘The punctuation of Bekker, who places a comma after ro xar’ 
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afiav, in his 2nd Edition (see note on Text) accords with his 
correction of the text in § 2, duodcyotwrwy rd dSixaov elvar rd Kar’ 
dvahoylay taov instead of xal 1d Kar’ dvadoylay, 


el-yéveia yap Kai dperi év dAiyois, Talta 8 ev mAeloow, 1. 14. 
The antecedent of raira is wealth and poverty, latent in dqpos 
and éAryapyia. The conj. rdvavria, adopted by Bekker following 
Lambinus in his 2nd Edition, is unnecessary. 

Gmopor 8 moAAol woAAayou. L 14. 
‘But there are in many places a large class of poor. Some 
MSS. read etropa, some omit moddoi, and it has been contended 

by Stahr that dropor 3é xai efrropox rohAayod is the true reading. But 
the text, which is the reading of several Greek MSS. and is con- 
firmed by Moerbeke, is better. 


7d 8¢ drA@s mavry cad’ éxarépay rerdyOas ri iodryta pavAov. 1, 4. 
‘Either equality of number or equality of proportion, if the only 
principle of a state, is vicious’: cp. infra c. 9. § 13; iv. 13. § 6; 
vi. 5. § 2. 


dx ToU mpurou Kal Tod dv dpyy qaprnucvon, Ll. 15- 
quaprnpevov is to be taken with rov mpa@rov as well as with tov 

év dpxj. 
f) mpos Thy dAeyapyiay, 1. 16, 


GAvyapxia is here used for the oligarchical party, rots ddtyous, 
parallel to djyos in the previous clause, although in the preceding 
sentence the same word means a form of government—an example 
of Aristotle's transitional and uncertain use of language. 


air@ be mpos avrov, 6 re xai dgsov elireiv, ovx eyylyverae t@ Sip oracis. 1, 16. 

This reflection is probably true of Greek democracies, but can 
hardly be justified by modern experience either of the Italian 
Republics, which swarmed with factions and conspiracies, or of 
France in the first French revolution, or of England under the 
Commonwealth, or of Switzerland in the war of the Sonderbund, 
or of N. America in the war of North and South, or of the §, 
American Republics. Differences of character, climate, religion, 
race, affect democracies as well as other forms of government. 


1. 16, 


2. I. 


2. 2. 


2. 4. 


2. 5. 
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tru 82 4 dx riov péowy moderela dyyurépw roG Shpou H 4 Tov sdlywy, 
wep ory doadeotarn ray TovodTwy modirevdv. 

Aristotle is giving a further reason why democracy is safer than 
oligarchy, because it more nearly approximates to the péoy modcreia, 
which is the safest of all such forms of government, [i.e. of all 
except the perfect one]. Cp. iv. 11. § 14. 

imep refers to 7 éx Trav pécwr wodireia, rowovrey=the imperfect 
forms. 

An obscurity arises from the inversion of the subject. The 
sentence=djmos éyyurepe ras Tay péowy wodireias fj 7 Tay GAlyow fore 
some MSS., 9 before ray éAfyar was omitted. 


The ras fyovres, rivow evexer, tives dpyat rav ordoewy are the mate- 
rial, final and efficient causes of revolutions. 


epi hs 359 tTwyydvopuer eipnedres, 
Sc. in what he has said about isov and dmooy in the previous 
chapter. 


al & airiat nai dpyai trav xwycewr, 6bev airoi re diariderrat tov eipy- 
pévoy rpdmov kat wept Tov hexGevTww, Eore pev dos Tov dpOpow éwrd ruyya- 
vovrw oloa, tore & ws mAcious. 

The seven causes are xépdos, rin, UBpis, PdBos, trepoxn, xara- 
dpévnots, atfnow mapa rd dvddoyov. Or, according to another way 
of reckoning (@\dov rpémov), other elements, partly the same, and 
partly different, are added, viz. ¢pieia, ddvywpia, puxpdrys, dvopoedrns. 

As often happens both in the Politics (cp. bk. iv. c, 1) and in 
the Ethics (cp. vii. cc. 1-10) of Aristotle, the order in which the 
cases are at first enumerated is not the order in which they are 
afterwards discussed; the latter is as follows: iSpis, xépdos, ryn, 
imepoxn, PdBos, xatappévncts: the rest retain their original place. 

mepi rev AexOérvrwv. To be taken closely with rév elpnyévoy rpérov, 
‘in the manner which I have described, and about the things which 
I have described,’ sc. xép8os and ryx) to which rois elpnpevos (§ 5) 
also refers. 


aX’ aby Goadtws, 
SC. dvatrws ravrd. They are the same and not the same, ‘ The 
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love of gain seeks gain for itself, the love of honour is jealous 
of honour bestowed upon others.’ 

bua puxpéryra, 

sc. rhs kunoews. Cp, below, c. 3. § 10, te dia rd mapa pixpdv 
Neyo 88 mapd puxpdv, Ere wodAdse AavOdver peyddn ywoudvy perdBaors Tay 
vouipav, Grav mapop@cs rd puxpdv x.r.A. for the explanation of the 
term. 

This and the revolution in Rhodes mentioned below (§ 5) ap- 
pear to be the same with that of which a more minute but some- 
what obscure account is given in c. 5. § 2—mentioned here as 
illustrating fear and contempt; in c. 5, as showing that revolutions 
arise from the evil behaviour of demagogues in democracies; two 
accounts of the same event taken from different points of view, 
but not inconsistent with each other. Rhodes was transferred 
from the alliance of Athens to Sparta in 412, and remained the 
ally of Sparta until after the battle of Cnidos in the year 394 B.c. 
when the people, assisted by the Athenians, drove out the notables 
who were afterwards restored by the help of Teleutias the 
Lacedaemonian z.c. 390. Diod. Sic. xiv. 97; Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 
Whether this latter revolution can be identified with the ¢éravd- 
gracis mentioned by Aristotle is uncertain. 

bua tras érupepopevas Bikas. Cp, infra c. 5. § 2, where the suits 
against the rich at Rhodes appear to have been brought by private 
individuals ; also Thuc. iii. 70. 


oloy cai €v @nBas perd tiv ev Olvoiros payny Kaxds moherevopéver 7 
Snuorparia dreqpOdpn, 

Yet the destruction of the democracy seems hardly consistent 
with the preponderance which the Athenians retained in Boeotia 
during the nine years following the battle of Oenophyta (456), at 
the end of which time, and not until after they had won the battle 
of Coronea (447), all the Boeotians regained their independence, 
(Thue, i. 112.) Compare as bearing on Aristotle’s knowledge of 
Theban history, infra c. 6. § 15, and note. 


§ Meyapéow [Bnuoxparia duedpOtipn] 8° draglay kal dvapyiay jrrmBévrav. 
Probably the same event mentioned infra c. 5. § 4, but apparently 


2. 6. 


3. 4. 


3. 5. 


3. 5- 
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not the same with the revolution in Megara, mentioned in Thuc. 
iv. 74, which occurred after, and in consequence of, the retirement 
of the Athenians (p.c. 424); possibly the same with the occasion 
mentioned in iv. 15. § 15, when the government was narrowed to 
the returned exiles and their supporters. See on iv. 15. § 15. 


3.5.  é&» Zvpaxoveas mpd ris TéAwvos rvpavridor, 

sc, } Snuoxparia d&epOdpn, According to the narrative of Herod. 
vii. 155, the yanépo: were driven out by the Syracusan populace, and 
returned under the protection of Gelon, to whose superior force 
the Syracusans opened their gates, The destruction of the demo- 
cracy may therefore be said to have been caused by the violent 
conduct of the people towards the landowners. But if so, the 
contradiction which Mr. Grote finds between the statements of 
Herodotus and Aristotle admits of a reconcilement. See note on 
c. 43, vol. v. 286, original edit. He thinks that for Gelo we should 
substitute Dionysius, and observes that the frequent confusion of 
the two names was noted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Antiq. 
Rom. vii. c. 1. p. 1314. 


3.7.  év Tdpavre nrrmbevray, 

Called by Herodotus (vii. 170) ‘the greatest slaughter of Greeks 
within his knowledge.’ Diodorus, ‘the Sicilian,’ (xi, 52. § §), 
apparently in ignorance of the geography of Italy, says that the 
Iapygian victors pursued the Rhegians into the town of Rhegium 
(a distance of about 200 miles), and entered with them ! 


3.7.  Snyoxparia ¢yévero ex wohereias. 

| Cp. vi. 5. §§ 10, 11, where the Tarentines are described in the 
present tense as being under a sort of wodireia or moderate demo- 
cracy, to which they probably reverted at some time later than that 
referred to in the text. In the Syracusan expedition they were 
hostile to the Athenians (Thue. vi. 44), and are therefore not likely 
at that time to have been a democracy. 


se ‘aes tia oie ogee ngpiamamaaiaaite Adxavos 
RE ES PR eye 
themselves, The victory of Cleomenes over the Argives is. men- 
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tioned in Herodotus (vi. 76-83), Pausanias (iii. 4), and in Plutarch 
(De Mulierum Virtutibus, iv. 245 D). In the narrative of the latter 
various plays on the number seven occur, which probably origin- 
ated in the word ¢88éuy. The number of the dead slain by Cleo- 
menes is said to have been 7777: the battle is said to have been 
fought on the seventh day of the month (éB8épy iorapevov pnvds, Ib.) ; 
or during a truce of seven days which Cleomenes violated by 
days did not include the nights, or, perhaps with better reason, that 
vengeance on an enemy was deemed preferable to justice both by 
Gods and men (Apophth. Lacon, 223 B), The word may have 
been the name of the wood mentioned in the accounts of Herodotus 
and Pausanias (loc. cit.) or of some other place* called after the 
number seven ; but more likely of a festival held on the seventh day, 
which gave its name to the battle. 

dmroAopevwv vd KAXcouévous x.r.A. Read in the English text: ‘ the 
Argives, after their army had been cut to pieces.’ 


kal év "AOjvas dtuyodvrwr reff of ywopysce eddrrous éyévovro bid rd ex B- 7- 

The xardAcyos drkiray mentioned in Thuc. vi. 43, rai rovrev 
*"AOnvalay pév abrav hoav mevraxdotoe pev Kai xiAvwe ek karaddyov, and 
elsewhere, Xen, Mem. iii. 4. § 1, in which the Ojres, or lowest of 
the four classes, were not included. 

éx karaddyou. Every one was obliged to take his turn in the 
order of the roll, and no substitutes were allowed, because the 
number of soldiers willing to offer themselves was not sufficient. 

ind rév Aaxwuxdy wohepov, As in the Syracusan expedition, to 
which the word drvyotvray chiefly refers, Cp, Thuc. vii. 27. 


Tedvev ydp roy drépuv ywopevov. 3. 8. 
Most of the extant MSS. are in favour of etrdépar. But drdpwr, 
which is the reading of the old translator, is not wholly inde- 
fensible. The meaning may be that power falls into the hands of 
the few, either when the poor become more numerous, or when 
in the same state. The two cases are really opposite aspects of 
the same phenomenon, ‘ when the citizens become more and more 
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reading is in favour of amrdépwr. 
3.9.  év ‘Qpeg. 

A later name of Hestiaea in Euboea, or rather (Strabo x. p. 446) 
of an Athenian city established in the time of Pericles, on the same 
site, to maintain control over Euboea. After the fall of Athens it 
passed into the hands of Sparta and received an oligarchical con- 
stitution, reverting to Athens in the year 377. Probably at this 
time xareAv@n 7 dAcyapyla. For another reference to Hestiaea, which 
never entirely lost its old name (Pausan, vii. p. 592), see c. 4. § 4. 


3.10. redos & obBevds Fpyor. 
overs is taken in the text as the genitive of value. If this way 
of explaining the word is rejected as unidiomatic, or rather, not 
likely to be employed when according to the more familiar idiom 
ovOevds would be governed by jfjpxov, we may adopt the emendation 
of Bekker’s 2nd Edition, dn’ obdevds. 


3.11.  olov Tpa{nvious "Ayaiol cvvexnoay SiBapww, efra mAeiovs of "Ayatol yerd~ 
pevor €BéBadov rods Tpor{qvious’ Sev + Syos ovvé8y rois ZvBaplras. 
The foundation of Sybaris (s,c. 720) is recorded in Strabo vi. 
p. 263, but nothing is said of the joint occupation of the place by 
the Troezenians: nor of the curse, The fall of Sybaris is attri- 
buted to a very different cause in a gossiping story told by 
Athenaeus xii. p. 520, of a Sybarite having beaten his slave at the 
altar to which he fled for refuge. A rather fabulous account of the 
war between Sybaris and Croton, in which Milo the athlete figures 
as a sort of Heracles, is given by Diod. Sic. xii, 9. 


3.12. ai ev Govpiows SuBapirat trois cvvonnocacw. 

Sc. ¢eragiacay or some similar word gathered from the preceding 
sentence. For a more detailed though not very trustworthy nar- 
rative of the event referred to, see Diod. Sic. xi. 90; xii. 10, 11. 
Thurii being founded on the site of Sybaris, the Sybarites who 
joined in the colony naturally looked upon the country as their own. 

3.12. ZayxAaio b€ Zapious vrodegduevas eLérecoy cal avroi, 

This, which is one of the blackest stories in Greek history, is 

narrated at length by Herodotus vi. 23. The Zancleans had 
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invited Hippocrates tyrant of Gela to assist them against Anaxilaus- 
tyrant of Rhegium, but were — by him and delivered over 
to the Samians. 


Supaxovotwt pera ra Tupavvina tobs Ecvous kal rovs pioboddpous mohiras 
Tordpevot €oraciacay kai eis ptyny WAOov. 

Another instance of the danger of incorporating foreigners in a 
state. The foreigners in this case were the mercenaries of Hiero 
and Gelo, After the expulsion of Thrasybulus they were allowed 
to remain in the city, but deprived of political privileges. The 
narrative of their revolt, of their seizure of Acradina and Ortygia, 
and of the troubles which followed the attempt to drive them 
out in the ill-fated island of Sicily, is to be found in Diod. 
xi. 72 ff. 


wal "Apeberodiras Befdpevor Xadnidewy droicovs ebémecor id rovrwy oi 
wAcioro adr. 

aire is to be taken with of wAcioro, which is in partitive appo- 
sition with "Ap@urodira. The event referred to cannot be shown 
to have any connexion with the revolt of Amphipolis during the 
Peloponnesian War (Thuc. iv. 105). Nor do we know of any 
other event which corresponds with the account given either here 
or in c, 6. § 8 where the revolution is spoken of ‘as an insurrection 
against an oligarchy, made by the aid of Chalcidians’ who had 
settled in the place. But an oligarchy could not have existed 
under the control of Athens; nor would a democracy be likely to 
have joined the Peloponnesian confederacy. 


oramid{over 8 dv pév rais dheyapyiats x.T.d. 

‘There are other differences besides those of race which divide 
cities. There may be two cities in one (c, 12. § 15), both in 
oligarchies and democracies,’ This general reflection is intro- 
duced awkwardly amid the special causes of revolutions in states. 
But a similar confusion of general and particular occurs in several 
other passages; e.g. iv, 4. § 22 ff. 


kaddmep cipnrat mpdrepor. 
Probably c. 1. §§ 3, 4. 
VOL. I. o 


3. 13. 


3. 13. 


3. 14. 


3. 14. 
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3.15... Kodopd2o kal Norteis. 
That the Colophonians and Notians were torn by dissensioris 
may be gathered from Thucydides iii. 34. 


3.15. padAov Squorixol of rdv Hepa olxoivres tov +0 dorrv. 

The great power of the democracy at Athens dated from the 
battle of Salamis; and as the sailors were the lowest class of 
citizens, naturally the Piraeus was its head-quarters. Liberty was 
saved by the fleet in the days of the Four Hundred; and when 
driven out of Athens by the thirty took refuge at the Piraeus, from 
which it returned victorious. 


4.1, ylvovrat peév obv al craceis ob mepl pexpav Grd’ ex puxpov, 
~ Do not wars or revolutions always or almost always arise from 
a combination of large public and political causes with small 
personal and private reasons? Some spark sets fire to materials 
previously prepared. If Herodotus overestimates the personal and 
private causes of great events, does not Thucydides underestimate 
them, explaining everything on great principles and ignoring the 
trifles of politics to which Aristotle here directs attention? The 
course of ancient or of modern history taken as a whole appears 
to be the onward movement of some majestic though unseen power; 
when regarded in detail, it seems to depend on a series of accidents. 
The Greek was a lover of anecdotes ; and for him this gossip about 
trifles had a far greater interest than the reflections of Thucydides 
upon the course of human events. (See Introduction, vol. i. p. xcii.) 


4.1, poereBade yap y wokireia «7A. 
The same story is told with additions and embellishments by 
Plutarch ‘ Praecepta gerendae reipublicae’ p, 825 C. 


4,2, ev rpocdapBavortes rovs ¢v TO wodurevpare Siectaciagay mavras, 
Here as infra c. 6. § 8 the word decraciacay may be causal and 
active, ‘they took the members of the government to their respective 
sides and so split all the people into factions.” (Cp, xaracracuifeo- 
6a v. 6.§ 14). Or as in the English text (taking dacracid{e, 
like eraci{@, as a neuter) ‘ they then drew all the members of the 
ruling class into their quarrel and made a revolution,’ 
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' dere eal rd ev airf pixpdv duaprnua dvddoydv dart mpas ra év rois 4. 3. 
Gore pépeow, ‘ 

The argument is that the beginning is half the whole, according 
to the old proverb, and therefore that an error at the beginning 
is equivalent to half the whole amount of error. The proverb is 
again cited, Nic. Ethics i. 7. § 20, 


kal év Aedgois éx kydeias -yevopevns Siaopas dpxi) magav éyevero ray © 5- 
oTdcewy Tay Uotepov, 
This narrative, like the story of the Syracusan affair, is told, but 
in a more romantic manner, in the passage of Plutarch quoted 
above (Praec. geren. reip. p. 825 B) and also by Aelian, Var. 
Hist. xi. 5. The narrative of Plutarch contains the names of the 
persons concerned, Crates and Orgilaus, and is therefore probably 
taken not from Aristotle but from some other source, ray ordcewv 
«.7.A,, the sacred war to which another origin is assigned infra in 

§ 7. See Essay on Contributions of Aristotle to History. 


kai epi MervAnvny be €€ émexAnpar ordcews yevonevns Tokay éyévero 4, 6, 
dpxi) xaxéw kai roi wodpou Tod mpds ’AOnvaious, ey ¢ Thixns fae riy 
modw airév’ Tyopdvovs yip rav eimépav rus xaradumdvros 840 Ovya- 
répas, 6 mepiwaGeis kai ob AaBdy rois vidow airotd Adgavdpos fpf rijs 
ardcews kal rois 'A@nvalovs mapwEuve, mpdtevos Sv ris rédews, 

No mention of Doxander occurs nor is there any hint of this 
story in Thucydides (iii. 2 ff.). The revolt of Mitylene is ascribed 
in his narrative entirely to political causes, and was long pre- 
meditated. The only point of coincidence between the two 
accounts is the mention of the proxenus, who is said in Thucy- 
dides to have given information to the Athenians, They are not, 
however, necessarily inconsistent: for Aristotle may be speaking 
of the slight occasion, Thucydides of the deeper cause. Nor can 
any argument be drawn from the silence of the latter. He may 
have known the tale, but may not have thought fit to mention it, any 
more than he has recorded the singular episode of the suicide 
of Paches in the public court on his return home, recorded by 
Plutarch iv. 8 (Nicias 6), There is also an omission in the account 
of Aristotle which is supplied by Thucydides. For the proxenos 
who gave information to the Athenians is afterwards said to have 

02 ; 


4.7. 


4. 8, 


4.8. 


4, 8. 
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repented, and to have gone on an embassy to Athens petitioning 
for peace (Thucyd. iii. 4). Such stories as this about Doxander 
have been common in modern as well as in ancient history ; they 
are very likely to be invented, but may sometimes be true. 


Mnason, according to Timaeus, was the friend of Aristotle 
(Athenaeus vi. p. 264), 


 év Apel may Bovdy ebdoxnoaca év Trois Mnduxois. 

According to Plut. Themistocles c. 10 Aristotle narrated that ‘at 
the time [of the battle of Salamis] when the Athenians had no 
public resources the council of the Areopagus gave to each sailor 
a sum of eight drachmas and thus enabled the triremes to be 
manned.’ Whether such a statement was really to be found in 
Aristotelian writings, perhaps in the Polities to which it is com- 
monly ascribed, or whether Plutarch is confusing the more general 
statement of Aristotle contained in this passage with information 
which he had derived from some other source, is uncertain. 


guPTOVwTEpay Totncat Ty ToAtTeiay, 

Cp. iv. 3. § 8, dAryapyixds pév ris ouvroverépas Kai Serrorixwrépas, 
ras 8 dvetpevas kai padraxds Snporicds, SC. modTelus. oivTovos MEANS 
the more highly pitched note given by the greater tension of the 
string, and hence the stricter and more rigid form of government, 


6 vauTixds GyAos yerduevos atrios Tis mept Tahapyiva vixns Kal had TadTHS 
Tis Hyyepovlas Sid Thy Kara Oddarrav Sivapev, rv Snpoxpariay leyvporépay 
eroinre. 

dia Tavrns, SC. tis viens, ‘by means of this victory,’ 

Tis tyyepovias, SC. alrios yerdpevos, Sic tiv kata Oddarray duvopuy fol- 
lows rijs iyeporlas, 

Plut. Arist. 22 says that after the battle of Salamis Aristides 
extended the right of voting to the fourth class. He had already 
mentioned in c. 13 that many of the higher classes had fallen into 
poverty; they would therefore have been degraded but for this 
extension. The merits and sufferings of all classes in the war 
were a natural justification of such a measure. The nobility and 
the common people vied with one another in their defence of 
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Hellas against the invader. No element lay deeper in the Hellenic 
character than the sense of superiority which all Hellenes acquired 
in the struggle with Persia. 


_ wepl rhv ey Mayrveig payny. 4. 9. 
Ive. the first battle of Mantinea (419 B.c. described by Thuc. 

v. 70-74) in which, though the Argive army was defeated, the 

1000 chosen Argives (doubtless belonging to the noble families) 

remained unconquered, and cut their way through the enemy. 

There is nothing in the account of Thucydides inconsistent with 

this statement, though he naturally dwells more on the influence of 

Lacedaemon in effecting the change of government (Ib. 81). 


€v Zupaxovaas 6 Sijpos atrus yercuevos ris vixns Tov moAduou rou mpos 4. 9g. 
*AGnvaious éx mrodcreias els Snpoxp rriav pereBadev. 

These words are not in perfect accord with the statement of 
Thucydides that the Athenians were unable to cope with the 
Syracusins because they had a form of government like their own, 
Thuc. vii. 55; but they agree with Diod. xiii. 34 fin., who says that 
the extreme form of democracy was introduced at Syracuse by 
Diocles after the overthrow of the Athenians. Nor is Thucydides 
quite consistent with himself; for the overthrow of the Athenian 
expedition was effected by the aristocratic leader Hermocrates and 
by the aid of Corinthians and Lacedaemonians. (See Essay on Con- 
tributions of Aristotle to History.) 

nal ev’ AuBpaxia. 4.9. 

See note on English text. Ambracia is said to have been 
founded by Gorgus, who is described by Antonin. Liberalis (i. 4. rg 
ed. Westermann) as the brother of Cypselus (cp. Neanthes apud 
Diog. Laert. i. 98, who says that the two Perianders were dveyot 
d\Andos): by Scymnus (454) he is called his son. Periander is 
supposed by Miiller (i. 8. § 3) to have been the son of Gorgus ; but 
this is conjecture. Whether there was any real connexion, or 
whether the stories of relationship arise only out of an accidental 
similarity of names, it is impossible to determine. 


ol duvdpews aircot. 4, 10. 
_*Who are the causes of the power of a state:’ cp. supra, 
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§ 9, 6 Sipos atrios yevdpevos ris viens. The elements of strength 
are also the elements of danger. 


4.13. dré per yap éararncarres . . . dpyovow avrav x.r.A. 

I.e. when fraud is succeeded by force or the old fraud by a new 
one. To take an example from Modern History, as the presidency 
of Louis Napoleon was succeeded by the coup d'éat, and ended in 
the pléDiscite by which he was made Emperor of the French; or as 
in ancient history the tyranny of Gelo and Hiero was acquiesced in 
after a time by their Syracusan subjects. | 


4.13. lov éri ray rerpaxogiay tov djpov éfyrarqoar, hackorres roy Bacthéa 
xpypara wapéefew, 

Cp. Thuc. viii. 53, where Peisander demonstrates to the Athenian 

assembly that their only hope lay in the alliance of the Persian 

king. | 


4.13. Yevodpevor, 
‘Having once told the lie’ which, it is inferred, was detected. 


5.2, Kal cy "Pig" purBocpopdv re yp of Bnpaywyot éndprfov, kal éxdidvor 
drodddva ra deddpeva trois rpinpdpyos" of de ia Tas éerubepopevas Bixas 
jwayrdaOnoav overdvres xatahicat roy Sipov, 

‘ The demagogues gained influence over the assembly by procuring 
pay for them; [probably they obtained the money for this purpose 
- by not paying the trierarchs], These were sued by their sailors or 
other creditors, and, not having been paid themselves, were unable 
to pay others; so in self-defence they overthrew the government.’ 
Such appears to be the meaning of this passage, a little amplified, 
on which no light is thrown from other sources. 
The revolution here mentioned would seem to be the same as 
that which has been already referred to, supra, c. 3. § 4. The 
words 8 ras émupepopévas dixas occur in both passages. 


5.3,  xarediGn 82 kal év “Hpardeig é Bijpws. 
Probably-the Heraclea of Pontus founded by the Megarians in 
B.c. 559. The poems of Theognis imply that already in the sixth 
century B.c. a democratical party existed in the mother-city, Nine 
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places bear the name of Heraclea. The Heraclea in Pontus is 
the most important of them and may be presumed to be meant 
when there is no further description as here or in c. 6. §§ a, 3. 


9 €v Meydpots xaredvOn Snpoxparia. 5. 4. 
Cp. supra c. 3.§ 5. 


i) ras mpooddous rais Neroupyias. 5. 5.’ 
Some word containing the idea of diminishing has to be supplied 
from dvaddorous movodrres. 


Demagogues like Cleon, Lysicles, Eucrates, Hyperbolus, Cleo- 5, ». 
phon, were of a different type from Peisistratus or Periander, and 
equally different from Hiero and Gelo or Dionysius the First. 


Three reasons are given for the frequent attempts to establish 5. 8. 
tyrannies in early Greek history—1) there were great magistracies 
in ancient states; 2) the people were scattered and _ therefore 
incapable of resistance; 3) the demagogues were trusted by them, 
because they were supposed to be the enemies of the rich. 


Hewiorparos oracidoas mpos rovs medtaxavs. 5. 9. 
According to the narrative of Herodotus, i. 59 ff., Attica was at 
this time divided into factions, that of the inhabitants of the plain 
led by Lycurgus, and of the sea coast by Megacles, to which was 
added a third faction of the inhabitants of the highlands whom 
Peisistratus used as his instruments. He was restored to the tyranny 
by a combination of his own adherents and those of Megacles 
against the inhabitants of the plain. 


Oeayems €y Meyapots. 6.9. 

Theagenes is mentioned in Thuc. i. 126 as the father-in-law of 
Cylon the conspirator; and in Arist. Rhet. 1. 2, 1357 b. 33, as an 
example of a tyrant who like Peisistratus had asked for a guard. 


Asovvows Karryopay Aadvaiov. 5. 10. 
Cp. Diod. Sic. (xiii. 86,91, 92) who narrates how Daphnaeus, 
having been elected general by the Syracusans, failed to relieve 
Agrigentum and on the motion of Dionysius was deposed. from 
his command. 


6. 10. 


8. If, 
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«x ris watplag 8npox arias. 

The same phrase is used in ii 12. § 2 where Solon is said to 
have established 9 smdrpios Sqpoxparia, the ancient or traditional 
democracy, ‘the good old democracy,’ as opposed to the later and 
extreme form. 


Gxos 8¢ rou fh ph yiverOar f rou yivecbu qrrov ro ras GuAas Pepe 
Tous dpyorvras, GAAd pn mavru roy Onpoy. 

rou ph yiverOut, SC. KUptoy roy Binoy Tay wpow = ‘a remedy against 
the people becoming master.’ That is to say, when the magistrates 
were elected by the tribal divisions the power of the people was 
not so great as when they voted all together. 

When the larger units of government or representation are broken 
up into very small ones, local interests are likely to be preferred to 
the general good, and local candidates for office take the place of 
better men—a nation ceases to be inspired by great political ideas, 
and cannot effectually act against other nations On the other hand, 
if England, or France, or the United States were represented in the 
national council only as a whole, what would be the result? Aris- 
totle might have replicd that a state is not a state in which 
30,000,000 of people are united under a single government, or are 
represented in a single assembly, having no other connecting links ; 
nor yet when they are subdivided into parishes; cp. vii. 4. § 11. 

These are extremes by which a principle may be illustrated, but 
no one would think of accepting either alternative. The question 
which Aristotle here touches has a modern and recent interest to 
us, and may be put in another form: ‘What should be the area of 
a constituency ?’ Some considerations which have to be kept in 
view are the following: 1) The facilities of locomotion and com- 
munication; 2) The habit or tradition of acting together among 
the natives of a country or district ; 3) The question of minorities— 
should the aim ofa constitution be to strengthen the government, 
or to give a perfeetly fair representation of all parties, opinions, 
places? 4) The greater opportunity of a political career afforded 
by mare numerous elections and smaller bodies of electors ; and, 
on the ather hand, 5) The greater independence of the representa- 
tivws of large constituencies : and 6) The advantages or disadvan- 
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tages of local knowledge and of local interests have to be placed in 
the scale. We may conclude that in so far as the political life of 
a country is affected by the area of representation, it should not be 
so extended as to interfere with the power of common action ; nor 
so localized that the members of the national assembly cease any 
longer to think in the first place of great national interests. 


ai 8 ddcyapyiat peraSaAddAover 8a Sdo pddvora tpémous rous havepw- 6. 1, 2. 
tdrous ... Exec dé nal 7 && GAXow dpyy ordcews dingopds. 

According to c. 1. § 16, év pew yap rats édcyapyiats éyylvovras 8v0, # re 
wpds GAAndous ordois Kai ért 7 mpds tov 8juov there are two modes of 
revolutions in oligarchies,—1) That arising from dissensions among 
the oligarchs themselves; 2) that arising from dissensions between 
the oligarchs and the people. The order of the two is reversed in this 
passage. The first which is here the second is generalized into ‘ that 
arising from those outside the governing body’ (9 é€ dAwy, § 2), under 
which four cases are included (see Introduction). To éa pev (§ 1) cor- 
responds grammatically pdAcora 3¢, which introduces one of the cases 
of ordots arising ¢£ dAAwv although the leader comes é¢ airijs rijs dAcyap- 
xéas. The other mode of revolution from within is discussed at the end 
of § 5 xvovvra 8¢x.r.A., with which the second main division begins. 


éy Nafp Avydapis. . 6.1. 

For a silly story about a bargain over some fish which is said to 
have been the origin of the revolt led by Lygdamis at Naxos, see 
Athenaeus viii. 348 who derives it from the Nafiwy srodsreia in the 
so-called ‘ Polities’ of Aristotle. 


exes 3€ nai 7 && GANwv apy ordoews Siahopds. 6. 2. 
Goettling would interpret ddAw» as=ddAwv f tov mAnOvus which 
is harsh. The conjectures airay and dAAnAoy seem, at first sight, to 
simplify the passage, as everything from pddsora & in § 1 onwards 
would then apply to the same mode of ordovs (4 ¢& airév): but 
Aristotle in § 2 expressly distinguishes the e«ropos who are not 
in the government from the oligarchs, and therefore a revolution 
begun by them could not be described as arising ¢£ dAAn\wy oF 


€& avrayv. 
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6.2. olor év Maccanig. 

In vi. 7. § 4 Massalia is described by Aristotle, speaking 
probably of a later period, as having enlarged the narrow oligarchy 
by the admission of new citizens. The oligarchy thus became 
more like a modereia (mwodurixwrépa eyévero # SAcyapyin). 

6.3. The difference was settled, not by throwing open the govern- 
ment to a lower class, but by the admission in greater numbers of 
members of the same families. 

6.5. raw ev rH wodcreig, 

Here the members of the governing body, see note on c, 1, § 10. 


6.6, €» rois Tpudxovra "AOhynow of mwepi Xapixdkea toyvoavy rods Tpidxovra 
Snpaywyoirres, kal dv Trois rerpaxocins of wepl Spvrcyov. 

From Xenophon’s Hellenics ii. 3 we might be led to infer that 
Critias was the leading spirit of the thirty, but in Lysias contra 
Eratosthenem § 56,p, 125, we find that the name of Charicles precedes 
that of Critias among the leaders of the more extreme party. 
Charicles and Critias are also named together among the vopoférat 
whom the thirty appointed in Xen. Mem. i. 2. § 31. 

It is singular that the leadership of a party in the 4oo should 
be ascribed to Phrynichus who was late in joining the attempt 
(Thue. viii. 68) and was soon assassinated (c. 92). He was how- 
ever a man of great ability and is said by Thucydides to have shown 
extraordinary energy when he once took part. 


6.6, cal év dcats ddeyapyias oby obra aipotyra ras dpyds €€ by of dpyovrés 
€icvp, 

The people will always be able to elect those members of the 
oligarchy who favour their interests, The representative depends 
upon his constituents, and must do their bidding. The remark of 
Aristotle is true, and admits of several applications. Yet the 
opposite reflection is almost equally true, that the popular repre- 
sentative easily catches the ‘esprit de corps’ of the society in which 
he mingles, and of the order or assembly to which he is admitted. 

6.6, Sep &v 'ABid@ cuveBaver, 

We cannot be certain whether these words illustrate of émAtra: 

6 dies or 6 Sipos only. That the membership of a club should 
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have been the qualification for an office of which the election was ) 
in the hands of the people is remarkable (see note on § 13 infra). 


kai Grov ra Sixacrnpia pi) éx Tou woNirevpards €or’ Snpaywyourres yap 6. 7. 
mpos ras xpicess peraBddXover Tip woXtreiay. 

Compare ii. 12. § 3, where Solon is said to have established the 
democracy by appointing the courts of law from the whole people. 


yivovras 3¢ peraBodai ris dAtyapyias Kal Gray dvahacact ra ha (ovres 6. 8. 
doedyas. 


So Plat. Rep. viii. 555 D. Compare also infra c. 12. § 17. 


Hipparinus, the father of Dion, was the chief supporter of 6. 8. 
Dionysius (Plut. Dio c. 3), who married his daughter. 


\ 


Kal éy Alyivy 6 thy mpagw tiv mpds Xapnra mpdgas evexeipnoe pera- 6. 9. 
Badeiy thy woXtrelay, 

Probably the well-known general Chares who flourished between 
367-333 is here intended. He was a man who, in spite of his 
disreputable character, contrived by corruption to maintain a great 
influence over the Athenian people in the decline of their glory. 

Of the transaction here referred to nothing more is known. 


da Toradtyy airiay, 6. 9. 


Sc. da rd avartaoat ra ia tous ebmdpous (avras dveAyas. 


Gré ev ovv emtyeipovat ri Kweiv, Sré 8¢ KAEmroves Ta Kawa’ dbev mpds B. 9. 
abrods cracid{ovow 4 odo. f of mpds rovrous paxdpevor KAéwrovras. 

avrovs==‘the government, or the other oligarchs, from whom the 
theft is made.’ 

otra==‘the thieves or peculators.’ The revolution arises in two 
ways, from the attack either of the thieves upon the government, 
or of the government upon the thieves. 


épotay ry Tey dy Aaxedaipoe yepovren. 6.11. 
I.e. the election of the Elean elders, besides being an election 
out of certain families (8uvcorevruny), resembled that of the Lace- 
daemonian elders who were chosen but ‘in a ridiculous fashion’ by 
the whole people. See ii. 9. § 27. 


6, 12, 


6. 13. 


6. 14. 


6. 15. 
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Timophanes was a Corinthian general, who was about to be- 
come, or for a short time became, tyrant of Corinth. He was slain 
either by the hand (Diod. xvi. 65), or at the instigation, of his 
brother Timoleon (Plutarch, Timoleon, c, 4). 


rév mepi Tipov. 

odyov is found in all the Greek MSS. and in the old Latin trans- 
lator. It shews at any rate the faithfulness with which they copied 
an unmeaning reading. iuor which is adopted by Bekker in both 
editions is an ingenious conjecture of Schlosser. Simus, if he be 
the person mentioned in Demosthenes (de Cor. p. 241), was a 
Larissaean who betrayed Thessaly to king Philip. 


dv "ABiby emi raw érauprdv Sv Fv pla H Iduddou, 

The name of Iphiades occurs in Demosthenes (in Aristocratem, 
p. 679), where it is said that his son was, or ought to have been, 
given up as a hostage to the Athenians by the town, not of Abydos 
but of Sestos. It will be remembered that at Abydos (supra c. 6. 
§ 6) some of the magistrates were elected by the people from a 
political club. The manner in which he is spoken of would lead 
us to suppose that Iphiades was tyrant of Abydos, and that by the 
help of his club he had overthrown the oligarchy, 


Of the great Euboean cities Chalcis and Eretria, as of so many 
other Hellenic states which were famous in the days before the 
Persian War, little is known. We are told in bk. iv. 3. § 3 that 
the Chalcidians used cavalry against their opponents, and there is 
an allusion in Thuc. i. 15 to the ancient war between Chalcis and 
Eretria which ‘divided all Hellas,’ again mentioned by Herod. v. 99. 


raw 8 év OnBais Kut’ “Apyiov, 

The only Archias of Thebes known to us was an oligarch, who 
betrayed the citadel of Thebes to the Spartans, and was afterwards 
himself slain by Pelopidas and his fellow conspirators, An oligar- 
chical revolution could not therefore be said to have arisen out of 
his punishment, Yet the uncertainty of the details of Greek history 
in the age of Aristotle should make us hesitate in assuming a second 
person of the name. The mention of Heraclea in juxtaposition 
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with Thebes may suggest that this is the Heraclea not in Pontus, 
but in Trachis. Cp. note onc. 5. § 3. 


éroveixnoay avrovs. 6. 15. 
Const. preg.=qiAoveuotvres eBioxov, The infinitive 3eOjra helps 

the construction of avrovs, ‘They carried their party spirit against 

them so far.’ 


dia 1d dyay Seororiuxads civ rds OAtyapxias , .. » €v Xi dAryapyia. 6. 16. 
The Chians in the later years of the Peloponnesian War were 
governed by an oligarchy: cp. Thuc. viii. 14. The island was 
recovered by Athens under the Second Empire, but again revolted 
in the year 458. The population is said to have been largely com- 
posed of merchant-seamen, supra, iv. 4. § 21. 


modAaxts yap Td TaxOev xpSrov Tipnpa . .. Tovs pécous 6.17. 
is an accusativus pendens; ‘Often when there has been a certain 
qualification fixed at first... the same property increases to many 
times the original value,’ etc. 


ov pevros did Tavroy GAiyos. fe & 

The exclusiveness of aristocracy and oligarchy is equally the 
ruin of both, though arising in the one case from the fewness of 
men of virtue and good manners, in the other from the fewness of 
men of wealth and birth. 


Taplevias (éx ray ducior yap joar). 7.2. 

According to the legend the Partheniae were the progeny of 
Spartan women and of certain slaves or citizens of Sparta called 
éwevvaxtot, They had in some way incurred the reproach of ille- 
gitimacy or inferiority. The fertile imagination of ancient writers, 
who were clearly as ignorant as ourselves, has devised several ex- 
planations of the name: they were the children of Spartans who 
remained at home during the Messenian war and were made 
Helots (Antiochus of Syracuse, fr. 14 Miiller Fr. Hist. Gr. vol. i. 
p. 184); or of Helots who married the widows of those who had 
fallen in the war (Theop. fr. rg0 Miller i. p. 310); or of the 
youngest cf the army who had not taken the oath to remain until 
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the war was finished (Ephor. fr. 33 Miiller i. p. 247), and were sent 
home to beget children. 


9,2. Avoavdpos, 

For the narrative of the later life of Lysander and of his attempt 
to open the Spartan monarchy to all the Heraclidae of whom he 
himself was one, and of his overthrow by Agesilaus whose claim to 
the kingdom he had previously supported, see Plutarch’s Life of 

' Lysander, 24—26. 


7.3.  Kevddaw 6 ri én’ ‘Aynothaw ovornoas énibeow émi robs Zmaptidras, 
For a very curious account of the conspiracy of Cinadon, to 
which he was instigated by a desire to become one of the Spartan 
peers, see Xen. Hell. iii, 3. §§ 4-11. 
én’ "Aynoude if genuine must mean ‘against Agesilaus’ and (less 
directly) against the Spartans. 


7.4.  dpdov d¢ Kal rovro éx ris Tupraloy moujreas ris kadounévgs Ebvoplas, 
See Bergk Frag. 2-7, p. 316. 


7.4. Hanno is mentioned by Justin, xxi. 4. He is said to have lived 
in the time of Dionysius the younger about the year 346 and to 
have attempted to poison the senate and raise an insurrection 
among the slaves. Being detected and taken he was crucified with 
his family. 


7.5. Taira yap ai wodereial re meipavras pryviva kai al roddal ray Kadov- 
raira refers to ra &é0, democracy and oligarchy. The great 
difficulty is the combination of the many and the few; not of 
virtue with either, except from the circumstance that it so rarely 
exists: cp. iv. 7. §§ 3, 4, and c. 8. § 8, 


7.6. Seapépover yap rav dvopafoperwy moiremy ai apioroxpariat TouTw, Kal 
Sid Todt’ eiolv ai per Hrrov ai dé paddov jdviwot aitoy, ras yap dro- 
c\wovoas paAAor mpds Ty dAvyapxiay dpiotoKpatias Kadovow, ras b€ mpds 
7d wAn@os wodcreias. 

rovrw and dé rovro have been taken as follows: 1)* ‘ Aristocracies 
idifler from what are termed polities in the number of elements 
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which they combine (supra § 5), and the nature of the combination 
makes some of them more and some less stable.” The words 
which follow return to dmpépover: ‘there are such differences ; 
for those of them which incline more to oligarchy are called 
aristocracies, those which incline to democracy, polities.’ 

2) rovrm and &4 rovro may be thought to refer rather to what 
follows than to what precedes, ‘ Aristocracies differ from polities 
in that polities include numbers, and because of this difference 
some of them are less and some of them more stable, some inclin- 
ing more to oligarchy or the government of a few, others to polity, 
which is the government of a larger number.’ 

Susemihl takes the whole passage nearly in the same manner: 
3) ‘Aristocracies differ from the so-called polities in this respect 
(i.e. in having the three elements of &juos, wAodros, dper) instead of 
the first two only), and for this reason, the former of these two 
kifds of governments (atrav) are less stable and the latter more so. 
For those which incline rather to oligarchy are called aristocracies, 


and those which incline to democracy are called polities; and for: 


this reason they are safer than the others: for the greater number 
have more influence, and because they have equality they are more 
content.’ Polity has only two elements, while aristocracy has 
three. The 8jy0s being one-half of the polity but only one-third of 
the aristocracy are better pleased with the existing government and 
therefore less disposed to revolution. 

This way of explaining the passage gives an excellent sense. 
But the words ai pév frrov, ai 3é paddov, are partitive of abréy, which 
refers to al dptoroxparias and cannot therefore be applied al ev paddov 
pdrwot to timocracies ai 8é Hrrov ydvyyo to aristocracies, The passage 
is ill written and inaccurately worded, though the general meaning 
is tolerably clear, namely, that there is often an ill mingling of 
constitutions, which in various degrees seek to unite numbers and 
wealth, and that of the two, numbers are the safer basis. 


guvéasy 8 rd elpnucvov ev Govpiors. 

Se. the tendency of the constitution towards ‘the ‘prevailing 
element spoken of in § 7, as at Thurii from aristocracy toward: 
oligarchy, followed by a reaction to democracy, 





“4 
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genis arcebant? At conditor nostri Romulus tantum sapientia 
valuit, ut plerosque populos eodem die hostes, dein cives habuerit,’ 
and the real speech of Claudius (given by Orelli and Nipperdey in 
their editions). 


8.6. tor yap bowep Sijpos HSH of Suown, 8d kai ev rovrois éyylyvovrat Sypa- 
yoyo woddéxis, Bomep elpyra: mpérepor. 
fn, Sc, Grav wAelous dor. 
| amep eipnra: mpérepow refers only to the clause, 8d rai . . . woA- 
Ades as will be seen from the comparison of c. 6. § 6 (demagogues 
in an oligarchy) where nothing is said about equals in an aristocracy 
becoming a democracy, 


8.9. amply mapeiAnpéeva Kal adrods. 
The construction is mpiv ris piAovexias mapeAnpéva kal abrods (sc. 
fobs Hu), Sowep rods Eddove. 
atrods may be either the subject or the object of wapeAnpéva, 
with a slightly different meaning. Either “ before the spirit of con- 
tention has also carried away or absorbed them,” or, ‘before they 
too have caught the spirit of contention.’ 


8.10. rod Tipnparos rou Kowod rd wAnOos. 
i.e. the amount of the whole rateable property. The object is 
to preserve the same number of qualified persons, when the wealth 
of a city has increased or diminished. 


8.10. cupbeper rod rysnuaros emurxomeiv TOU Kowod 1d wAnOos mpds Td maped- 
Ody kata ToUToy Tov ypévor, ¢v doas per méAeot Tiwoyra Kat evauTov, 
KTAL 

The words card rotroy riv ypévov, though somewhat pleonastic, 
have a sufficiently good sense. The government is to compare 
the present with the past value of property at that time, i, e. with 
the property serving as a qualification at the time when the 
change is occurring (eimoplas vopioparos yeyvonérms), The words 
are placed after sar’ émavrovy by Susermihl following the authority of 
William of Moerbek, but the meaning is thus over emphasized. 

With kar’ ¢mavrév repeat car’ évavrdy émurxomeiv x.t.d, 
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ev Snpe ai dAvyapyig kat povapyia Kal mdoy wohiteia. 8. 12. 
cai povapyia is omitted by Bekker in his second edition, but is 
found in the best MSS. The advice given is at least as applicable 
to kings as to other rulers of states. doy modureig=not ‘ every 
constitutional government’ but in a more general sense ‘every 


form of government.’ (See note on text.) — 
fovea 
Tas Tapacraces avray, Si a el 4 12. 
=rovs mapagraras, ‘their followers’ or ‘followings.’ y~ | __ 
A fe sy 
rods (avras dovptspes pte rihy mohereiay, ‘de © 8 13, 


As an example of a life unsuited to the state of which they are 
citizens may be cited the case of the Spartan Ephors, ii. 9. § 24. 


rourou 8 dxos ri dei Trois dvrikepévois popiois eyyerpiCew ras mpates cai 8. 14. 
Tas apyds. 

In this favourite remedy of ‘ conservation by antagonism,” which 
is really only an ‘unstable equilibrium,’ Aristotle does not seem to 
see how much of the force of the state is lost. 


povayas 8¢ Kal évdéyerae Gua elvat Snwoxpariay kai dpioroxpariay, ef 8, 17. 
rovro, SC. Td pi) dwd ray dpydy kepdalvew, to be gathered from the 
previous sentence. 


dvriypata kara dparplas kai Médyous Kai @udds ribécOwoary, 8. 19. 
Ado: are military divisions to which in some states civil divisions 
appear to have corresponded. Cp. Xen. Hier. c. 9. § 5, Sujpnvra 
pev yap Graca al médews ai pév nara dvdds al 3é card poipas al Sé xard 
Adxous" Kai dpxovres éf) éxaorwm pepe éhertrixaow. The accounts 
apparently are to be deposited at the bureaus or centres of such 
divisi 


pi) povoy Tas KTHGELs pt) Tow dvaddcrous, dAAd pndé Tods KapTous, 8. 20, 
& év dviais rev wodireaw LavOdver yryvperor. 
As might be done by taxes or state services exclusively imposed 
on the rich, or by a tax of which the rate increased in proportion 
to the amount assessed, Infra c. 11. § 10, Aristotle tells us how 
P 2 
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Dionysius contrived in five years to bring the whole property of 
his subjects into his treasury. Cp. also vi. 5. § 5. 


8.20. xiv ris i8plep raw eimdpwy els rovrous, pellw ra dria elvar f dv 
odav ada, 

The construction is dy rie iBpion rwa opav airdv; but whether 

oar airy refers 1) to of edropo or 2)* to rovrous, i.e. rods dmdpous, is 
not clear, 


8.20. nde mdedvew 4 pads rov abrdy «dnpovopeiv. 

Cp. Mill, Pol, Econ, Bk. v. c, 9. § 1, where he urges, much in the 
spirit of Aristotle and Plato, ‘that no one person should be per- 
mitted to acquire by inheritance more than the amount of a 
moderate independence.’ 


9.1. pia 8€ rwa xpi eyew x7 A, 

In this passage, which has the appearance of a digression, 
Aristotle is still speaking of the preservatives of the state. 

See the summing up, § 5. 

Cp. Rhet, ii. 1, 1378 a. 6, rou pév obv abrods elvar meorods rods Aeyorras 
tpla dori ra airia’ rocaira yap é¢ore bt A mortedopev Ebw rev dmodei£ewv. 
gort b€ ravra dhpévnais wal dpery kai efvoa: also Thue, ii. 60, where 
Pericles claims etvoa, ppdvyois, dpern as the proper qualities of a 
statesman: kairo. ¢uol rowirw dvdpl dpyiferbe bs otderds olopa oowv 
elvat ywaval re ra Sdovra kai épunvetoat raira quddroXis te kai ypnudrw 
cpeloowr, 


9. I, Suvame Toy épywy ris apyijs. 
=‘administrative capacity,’ ‘ power to do the duties of the office.’ 


9.2. mas xpi) rovicOa rv Svalpeow. 

In this passage (cp. infra mas 8ei rota viv alpeow) the words 
aipecis and diaipeors are used almost indifferently, the latter adding 
to the idea of choice or selection another shade of meaning 
‘discrimination or separation from others,'—*‘ how we are to dis- 
criminate in the choice,’ 


9.4. i Gre evddyera: «7A. 
Dependent on some more general idea to be supplied from 
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dnopnaeuv dv res. * May not the reason be that those who have these 
two qualities are possibly wanting in self control ?’ 


dmhas 3€, doa év Tog vdpors ws oupéepovra Aeyouey rais wodireias. 9. 5. 
We need not suppose any allusion to a lost part of the Politics, 
or to a special treatise called ‘ of yoyo.’ ‘The meaning is that ‘ enact- 
ments in the laws of states which are supposed to be for their 
good are preservative of states.’ rois »véyos =‘their laws,’ the 
article referring to woA:refacs which follows. 


of 3 oldpevos TadtTyy elvat play aperny. 9.7. 

rauTny, SC. TO OAcyapy@raroy (Or Snwortdraroy) elvar gathered from 
the preceding sentence. 

Those who consider that rigid adherence to the principles of the 
existing constitution, whether democracy or oligarchy, is the only 
object worthy of a statesman, carry their theory to an extreme. 
They forget that ‘happy inconsistencies’ may be better than ex- 
tremes. The Ofporfunist may do greater service to the Republic 
than the Jnfransigeant. 


xabamep pis. 9. 7. 
Cp. Rhet. i. 4, 1360 a. 23, Aeym 8 rd id olxeluw POeiperOa, dri 
é£w ris SeAriorne wodereias al GA\at waa Kai dricuevat Kai émerecvdpevat 
belpovrat, olov Bnuoxparia ob pdvoy dvienévn aoOevertépa yiverar Sore 
rédos fe ele ddryapylay, GANA wal emirewvopévn ofd8pa, Somep wal 
ypurdrns cal } oydrys ob pdvoy dméueva Epyerar ele rd péoov, GANA Kal 
opédpa yuma yuspera f oy obra Biaridera dare pndé wuxriipa Boreiv elvat, 


Bud Tw derepoydy Kad rip ZAAenpw rav evavrion, | 
‘On account of the excess (cp. above éaw émtreivy) and of the 
defect of the opposite qualities.’ 


cupBaiver 3) rovro Kal mepi ras G\Aag rohureias, 9. 8. 

d\das is used adverbially, as in Plato and Thucydides, in the 
sense of ‘likewise.’ Cp. Nic. Eth. ii. 4. § 3, mpds rd ras dddas 
réxvas €yewv, where @\\as = ‘which we are comparing with the 
virtues ;’ and Pol. vii. 10. § 10, diotety ri GAAny olxiay, 


aor’ éxeww, 9. 8. 
éore is bracketed by Bekker (and edition) without reason ; it is 
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found in all the MSS, and in point of Greek is unobjectionable ; 
cp. Tept Puxjs ii. 1, 412 b. 25. § rx, gore 82 ob 4d droBeBArncds viv 
Woy 7o duvdper bv Gore (yy, dAda rd €yov. 


9.9. deipovres rois ad’ trepoyiy vdpors, 
Se. rods ebmdpous fj rd mAndos. ‘So that when they destroy either 
party by laws *carried to excess [or possibly ‘by laws based on 
superior power "] they destroy the state.’ 


9,11, péeyoroy b¢ wdvrov . . . rd madeverOa mpds ris rohereias. 
Cp. Rep. iv. 423 E, raira . . . mdvra ghaiAa, dav rd Aeyduevow bv 
péya qbuddrr@ct, pGAdov 8 dyti peyddou ikavdv, ri totro; en, ri 
madelav, jv 8 éym, rai pony. 


9.11. wor per yap é» dviae oprvover ‘nal rp Anum kaxdvovs érouat «al 
Bovietiow 6 re Av yw Kandy,’ 

The habit of taking a formal oath of hostility may be illustrated 
by an Inscription containing an agreement between certain Cretan 
cities — 

ouvia . . . cove mavras kal mdoas, pt) pay ey mora Trois Avrriou 
kaos hpomoeiv pyre réxva pire paxarG pyre év veri pyre med duepay Kai 
orevoiw 6 tt Ka Suvapat xaxdv ra woe Ta THY AvTTioy, 

The inscription is given in Vischer’s Kleine Schriften, vol. ii. 
p. 106, 


9.11.  xpy d€ Kal irodapBdvew kai dwoxpiverOat roivartioy. 
‘To have the notion and act the part of one who does no 
wrong, not necessarily implying a mere profession or simulation, 
as c. 11. § 19 infra, dda rovro pev Sowep indbecw dei pévew, ra 8 
@\Xa ra pév moveiv ra be doxeiv droxpwopevow rv Bardukdy radas, 


9.13. wiv d év pev rais ddcyapyias oi ray dpydvroy viol tpupOow x.7.A, 
Cp. Plat. Rep. viii. 556 D, dray loyvds dvjp mévns, jAiwpévos, mapa- 
raxOeis év pdyn mhovaiw doxiarpodnxdrt, woAdas Exovre adpxas addorpias, 
189 Go@pards Te Kai dropias pecrév K.1,A, 


9.15. ‘els d ypntov.’ 
Probably éeri is to be supplied. The words do not agree with 
any known passage of Euripides. 
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mpds Bohbe.ay ni awa rod dipou. 10, 3. 

‘The assistance which arises from i.e. is necessitated by the 
people.’ Such we must infer to be the meaning from the parallel 
clause él rods yrwpipous which follows. 


Tois émtetKect, 10. 3. 
‘The good’ in the party sense, i.e. the higher classes like the 
ayafoi of Theognis 32 Bergk and elsewhere. 


Besides the three accounts of the origin of monarchy given in 10, 3. 
i. 2. § 6 (the patriarchal); and iii, 14. § 12 and infra §§ 7, 8 
(election for merit), and iv. 13. § 11 (the weakness of the middle 
and lower classes), we have here a fourth in which the royal 
authority is said to have been introduced for the protection of the 
aristocracy against the people. : 


Supra, c. 5. § 8, Aristotle speaks of tyrannies arising out of the 10. 5. 
need which democracies felt of a protector of the people against 
the rich before they became great (dd 1d pi) peydAag elvae rag wédes) ; 
here, when they were already ‘increased in power,’ (ff8q rév médcov 
nvgnuérwv), But the discrepancy is verbal. For the terms greatness 
and littleness might be used of the same states at different periods 
of Greek history. 


ol Snyor. 10. 5. 
Not ‘the democracies,’ but ‘the peoples in different states,’ 
Pheidon, a legitimate king of Argos, tenth or sixth in descent 10, 6, 
from’ Temenus, called by Herodotus (vi. 127) a tyrant, who gave 
the Peloponnesians weights and measures. He is said to have 
driven out the Elean judges, and to have usurped authority over 
the Olympic games, According to Ephorus fr, 15, Miller i, p, 236, 
he recovered the whole lot of Temenus and attempted to reduce 
all the cities once subject to Heracles. He was at length over- 
thrown by the Eleans and Lacedaemonians, 


Phalaris, according to Arist. Rhet. ii. 20. § 5, 1393 b, 8 ff., was 10. 6, 
elected by his Himerian fellow citizens general and dictator of 
Himera. It was on this occasion that Stesichorus told the story 
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_ of the Horse and his Rider. Phalaris has been generally called 
tyrant of Agrigentum, and it is possible that his power having 
begun in the one city may have extended to the other. 

Panaetius is mentioned in c. 12.§ 18 as having changed the 
government of Leontini from an oligarchy into a tyranny. 

For Cypselus, who came into power as the representative of the 
people against the oligarchy of the Bacchiadae from which he was 
himself sprung, see Herod, v. 92. 


10.8. domep Kddpos. 

In the common tradition Codrus is supposed to have saved his 
country in a war with the Dorians by the voluntary sacrifice of his 
own life; here Aristotle implies that he delivered Athens from 
slavery by his military services. 


10.8. éAevdepooarres Gomep Kipos, 
who delivered the Persians from the Medes, See infra, § 24. 


10.8. xrioavres yadpav, 
‘Who have settled a country.’ 
rife xopay is said like «rifew médw, with a slight enlargement of 
the meaning of the word. 


10,8. dormep of Aaxedaipoviwy Bamideis, 

Referring, probably, not to the Lacedaemonian kings generally, 
who cannot be said to have added, except in the Messenian Wars, 
to the territory of Sparta, but to the original founders of the 
monarchy, 

10.8. Maxeddvey, 

Such as Perdiccas I., Alexander I. (Herod. viii. 137 ff.), Arche- 
laus (Thue. ii. 100), Philip the father of Alexander the Great and 
others. 


10.8. Modorray, 
Cp. infra, c. 11. § 2, where the moderation of the Molossian 
monarchy is eulogized. 


10.9. Cp. Nic. Eth. viii. 10. § 2, dapepoues 8 mrciorov’ 6 pév yap Tépavvos 
Td davrg cvpthepaw aeores’ 6 8 Bacihels raw apyopevar’ ov yap €ore 
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Bacihed’s 6 py airapkns cal was Trois ayabois imepexav' 6 8 rotovros 
oldevds mpoodeira’ Ta apeda ov air@ pew ox dv cxowoin Trois be 
apxopévors:—in which the ideal conception of royalty maintained 
in the Politics also appears. 


rd Tepidvdpov mpds OparvBovdov cupfovdAcupa, ; 10. 13. 
See note on iii. 13, § 16, | 


6 pew yap “Appddis, 10. 15. 
Sc. éredero, to be supplied from ray émOécewy, or from émiridevra 
(supra, § 14). Cp. Thuc. i, 20, vi. 54-58. The account of Aris- 
totle agrees in the main with that of Thucydides, but there is no 
mention of the critical question raised by the latter, viz. whether 
Hippias or Hipparchus was the elder son of Peisistratus. The 
Peisistratidae are loosely spoken of as the authors of the insult, and 
the punishment inflicted is assumed to be the punishment of a 
tyrant. But the language of Aristotle is not sufficiently precise to 
be adduced on either side of the question. 


émeBovdevoay 8¢ kal Hepuiv8p@ 76 év ‘AuBpaxia rupdvvy, 10. 16. 

Mentioned above, c. 4. § 9, where, not inconsistently with the 
account here given, he is said to have been attacked by conspirators, 
although the conspirators failed in attaining their object, for the 
people took the government, 


n ‘Apuvrou Tod puxpod, 10. 16. 
Probably Amyntas the Second who flourished in the generation 
which followed the Peloponnesian War and succeeded after a 
struggle to the Macedonian throne s.c. 394, from which how- 
ever he was deposed but afterwards restored by the help of the 
Spartans. 
Derdas the prince of Elymia his kinsman, and at one time his 
ally, is probably the conspirator here mentioned. 


7 8€ SiAGerov vrs Maveaviov, 10, 16. 

The only direct allusion to Philip which is found in Aristotle 
except Rhet. ii. 23, 1397 b. 31, wai mdAw mpds rd OnBaiovs dueiva 
Pikurmov els ry ‘Arrieny, drs el piv BonOprat els Daxcis Hgiov, Urerxovro 
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div’ Aromov obp ef Bidre mpotiro cal ériorevee pi dujoovew, To Alexander 
there is none. 

The murder of Philip by Pausanias occurred at the marriage of 
his daughter with Alexander of Epirus s.c. 336. The mention of 
the circumstance shows that this passage, if not the whole of the 
Politics, must have been composed later than the date of this 
event. 

The story here referred to is narrated more fully by Diodorus 
(xvi. 93), According to his rather incredible narrative Attalus 
was the uncle of Cleopatra whom Philip married in 337 8.c., 
and he had a friend also named Pausanias of whom the assassin 
Pausanias was jealous. Pausanias the friend of Attalus being 
abused and insulted by his namesake, sought death in battle, and 
Attalus, to revenge the supposed insult to his friend, invited the 
other Pausanias to a banquet and outraged him. When Philip 
could not or would not punish Attalus, Pausanias turned his anger 
against the king. Nearly the same story is told by Justin ix. 6. 
and Plutarch Alex. c, 10. 


10,16, — kai 7) Tov eivodyou Ebayépa ro Kumpig. 

Sc. 9 ériéeots, Evaydpa is governed by the em in ériéecss, The 
story is differently told by Theopompus (Fragm. 111, Miller i. 
p. 295). According to his account the eunuch Thrasydaeus got 
Evagoras and his sons into his power by inducing them to make 
assignations with a young maiden, who was the daughter of 
Nicocreon, a revolted subject of Evagoras. According to Diodorus 
(xv. 47) the name of the eunuch who conspired was Nicocles; 
but the name is probably a confusion with the son of Evagoras 
who succeeded him. Isocrates in his ‘Evagoras’ throws a veil 
over the whole story. Thus our four authorities all disagree with 
one another. 


10.17. Archelaus, the son of Perdiccas, reigned in Macedonia 413-399, 
and had two wives,—the name of the second was Cleopatra, the name 
of the first is not mentioned. He seems to have thought that he 
would prevent quarrels in his two families if he married a son and 
daughter out of each of them to one another, For Archelaus see 
Thue. ii. 100 and Plat. Gorg. 470, 471; for Arrhabaeus (or 
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Arrhibaeus) the enemy of Perdiccas, as he was afterwards the enemy 
of Archelaus, see Thuc. iv. 79. Of Sirra, which appears to be the 
name of a woman, nothing more is known. The occurrence of the 
name in this passage has suggested a very ingenious emendation in 
the words of Strabo, bk. viii. c. 7. p. 327,  ®iAdrou pyrnp rou "Apivrov 
Evpudixns “Ippa 8€ Ovyarnp where read Eipvdicg Sippa b€ Ovydrnp. 
\ ) 10. 18. 


Cotys was assassinated in 358 s.c. by the brothers Heraclides 
and Parrhon called also Python, Dem, c. Aristocr. p. 659. According 
to Plut. Adv. Coloten 32 and Diog. Laert. iii. 31 they had been 
disciples of Plato. 
| <: 10. 19. 


roddol be Kat dua rd elp TO copa alxioOyvar mAryais opyrOevres of pev 
depbepar of F evexeipnoay ws iSpurevres, kai trav mepl ras dpyds ral 
Bacthixas buvacreias, 

The first «ai means that attempts were also made in con- 
sequence of personal ill-treatment of another sort, and the second 
cai that they were made not only upon tyrants, but upon magi- 
strates and royal personages. See also note on Text. 

In this passage, though speaking primarily of tyrannies, Aris- 
totle digresses into monarchies generally and oligarchies, 

evexeipnoay, Sc. duahbeipew. 

TlevOadidas, 

It was Penthilus, the son of Orestes, who according to Strabo, 
bk. ix. p. 403, xiii. p. 582, and Pausanias iii. 2, p. 207 recolonized 
Lesbos. The Penthalidae derived their name from him. 


10. 10. 


10. 20, 

6 & Edperidns €yadérawey elrdvros re abrov eis bvewdiay rou oTopatos, 

This story, which casts a rather unfavourable light on the 
character of Euripides, is alluded to in Stobaeus, Serm. 39. p. 237; 
Edperidns dvedifovros air@ rwos Gre rh aréua dvo@des Hv, moda yap, 
elrev airo, dméppyra éyxatecdry, i,e. Some one said to Euripides, 
‘Your breath smells.’ ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘for many things which 
might not be spoken have been decomposed in my mouth,’ 


&omep kal mepi tas rodtreias Kat ras povapylas. 10, 21, 
We must supply zepi in thought before povapyias. It is inserted 
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in the margin of P®. ‘As well in monarchies as in more popular 
forms of government.’ 


10.21. olov Zépfqv ‘Apramavns poBovpevos rij diaBodiy ry mepi Aapeiov, Gre 
éxpdéuacer ob KeAevoavros Eép£ov, GAd’ olduevos avyyvacerba ws duynpo- 
vouvra Gut To Seervery, 

The Xerxes here referred to is Xerxes the First, cp. Ctesiae 
Fragmenta, Iepoixd § 29 (edit. Didot p. 51), "Apramavos (sic) d€ peya 
maph Sépfy Bvvdyevos, per? "Acropirpov rod elvoiyou Kai abrod péya 
EépEny (sic) rov vidy &s Aapemios (sic) avriv 6 érepos mais dveihe. Kab 
mapayiverat Aapeaios dydpevos ind ‘Aptamavou els ri olxiav “Aprogéptou 
moAha Body Kal drapvovpevos ae otk ei choveds Tod matpds* Kal dro- 
@vnoxer, According to Diod. xi. 69, Artabanus an Hyrcanian, having 
by a false accusation got rid of one of the sons of Xerxes, shortly 
afterwards attacked the other son Artaxerxes who succeeded him, 
but he was discovered and put to death. Both these stories, which 
are substantially the same, are so different from the narrative of 
Aristotle that it is better not to try and reconcile them by such 
expedients as the placing od before expéuace. ‘The purport of 
Aristotle’s rather obscure words seems to be as follows: Artapanes 
had hanged Darius the son of Xerxes who was supposed to have 
conspired against his father; he had not been told to hang him 
or he had been told not to hang him (for ob xeAetoavros may mean 
either); but he had hoped that Xerxes in his cups would forget 
what precisely happened. 

Ctesias is several times quoted by Aristotle in the Historia 
Animalium but always with expressions of distrust, ii, 1. 501 a. 
25, iii. 22. 523. 26, viii. 28. 606a. 8; also De Gen. An. ii. 2. 
736 a. 2. 


10,22. Zapdavaradoyr, 

A rather mythical person apparently the same with the Assur- 
banipal of the Assyrian inscriptions, a mighty hunter and great 
conqueror, who became to the Greeks and through them to the 
civilized world the type of oriental luxury. The story of his 
effeminacy is taken by Diodorus (ii, 23-27) from Ctesias and is 
again referred to by Aristotle in Nic. Eth, i. 5. § 3. 
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et 84 ps) dn dxalvov, GdX° én’ Ddov ye div yévotve dAnbke. 10. 22. 
For another example of a similar manner of treating old 
legends, see i. 11. § 8. 


Avovucig TH vorépm Aiwy érébero, 10. 23. 
See infra §§ 28 and 32. 
danep of otparyyourres Tois povdpyots, olov Kijpos "Acrudyp. 10. 24, 


Aristotle in this passage follows a legend, differing from that of 
Herodotus who selected the tradition about Cyrus’ life (i. 95 ff.) 
and death (i. 214) which seemed to him the most probable. 
In Aristotle’s version Cyrus, not Harpagus, was represented as 
the general of Astyages. Of a misconception entertained by 
Herodotus, Aristotle speaks with some severity in his Historia 
Animalium, ill. 22, 523 a. 17. 


TevOns 6 Opak. 10. 24. 
A friend and acquaintance of Xenophon who recovered his 
small kingdom by the help of some of the ten thousand. He is 
mentioned in Anab, vii. 3, Hell. iii. 2. § 2, iv. 8. § 26. 


olov ’ApwBap(dvy McOpidarns. 10, 25. 
According to Corn. Nepos Datames, c, 11, Mithridates the son 
of Ariobarzanes, a revolted satrap of Pontus, attacked not Ario- 
barzanes but Datames the celebrated satrap of Caria. It does not 
therefore become less probable that he may also have attacked his 
own father; and the latter fact is confirmed by the allusion of 
Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. 8. 4, é0rep MiOpiddrns tov marépa "ApwoBap- 
Cévnv mpodots. 
ols dxohoubeiv dei ry Aiwvos imdAnyw. 10, 28. 


‘There should be ever present with them the resolution of 
Dion.’ 


ixavov aia, 10. 28. 
Sc, év 
Aid Aaxe8aipdmot tAeiotas katéAveay ruparvidas, 10. 30. 


4:é, ‘because one form of government naturally hates another.’ 
Cp. Thuc. i. 18, émecdy 8€ of re *AGnvaiww ripayvot Kal of éx ris GAAns 
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“EMAdbos éri wold Kal mpiv rupawvevOeions of weioroe eal Tedevtaior, mAQy 
rév év Zumedla, td Aakcdaiovlaw xarekvOqoar : and Hdt, v. g2 about 
the Lacedaemonian hatred to tyranny, 


10. 30. — kai Zvpaxovows, 
This period of liberty and prosperity lasted for sixty years, 466- 
406, from the overthrow of Thrasybulus to the usurpation of 
Dionysius. But more is known of Sicily in the days of the tyrants 
than of the time when the island was comparatively free. 


10,31. kal viv % Ta epi Avovioror. 

The final expulsion of Dionysius the younger by Timoleon 
occurred B.c. 343; but it is the first expulsion by Dion to which 
Aristotle is here referring, p.c. 356, as the Politics were written 
not earlier than 336 (see supra note on § 16). We have thus 
a measure of the latitude with which Aristotle uses the expression 
kai viv ‘quite lately’ which recurs in ii, 9. § 20, cai viv ev rois 
*Avépilois. 


10,31. of 3€ cuordvres abrév. 

Either 1) the same persons who are called oixcio. evordvres, or 
some part of them, of ovordvres being taken substantively =oi evera- 
ovwera, Or 2) atray may be understood of the whole people as if 
mokira had preceded; cverdyres would then refer to another band 
of conspirators who were not of the family, Bekker in his second 
edition has inserted xar’ before avray without MS. authority, 
Susemihl suggests nerd. Neither emendation is satisfactory. 

The reign of Thrasybulus, if indeed he reigned at all except in 
the name of his nephew, as seems to be implied in this passage, lasted 
only eleven months ; see infra c, 12,§ 6, According to Diodorus 
(xi. 67, 68), who says nothing of a son of Gelo, he immediately 
succeeded Hiero, but soon provoked the Syracusans by his cruelty 
and rapacity to expel him. 


10.32.  Acovicroy 5é Aiwy orpareicas, knSeorys dv xai rpocdaBady rdv bijpoy, 
This is a reminiscence of § 28. The emphasis is on éxSadcy, 
Aristotle is speaking of cases in which tyrants were destroyed by 
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members of their own family. He means to say that Dion drove 
out Dionysius who was his kinsman, although he himself perished 
more than twelve months afterwards when the revolution was 
completed. Or, ‘Dion did indeed perish (as I have already 
implied), but not until he had driven out his kinsman Dionysius.’ 


ddXa padAov rd pivos, 10. 35. 
SC. xpyrac r@ Aoywp~@ which is supplied from the preceding 


sentence, 


Seas airias elpyxapey ris Te dAvyapyxilas, 10. 35. 
sc. ris Oopas ris dAvyapyias, understood from the general 
meaning of the preceding passage. 


ob ylywarren 2 firs Bavdsias 0p, 10. 37. 
Cp. iii. 14. § 13, a passage in which the gradual decline of royalty 
is described. 


GAN’ dy wep yiyrevrat, povapyias [eal] rypavvides piddov, 10. 37 

The objection to the «ai (which is found in all the MSS.) is that 
povapyia is elsewhere the generic word (cp. supra §§ 1, 2), including 
SacrXcia and rvpawis, If we accept the reading of the MSS, some 
general idea, ‘wherever there are such forms of government’ must 
be supplied with yiyrwrra from SaoiWcia. ‘There are no royalties 
nowadays: but if there are any,’ or rather ‘ instead of them mere 
monarchies and tyrannies.’ Here ‘monarchies’ is taken in some 
specific bad or neutral sense opposed to BacwAcim, But a variation 
in a technical use of language which he was endeavouring to fix, 
but was not always capable of himself observing, is not a serious 
objection to a reading found in Aristotle's Politics. 


pqsia yap eyivero » kard\vors. 10, 38. 
‘For their overthrow was easily effected.’ The imperfect graphi- 

cally represents the historical fact. 
wept Modorrods BagiAela, LD. 2, 


Cp. supra, c. 10. § 8. 
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11,2. Theopompus is said by Tyrtaeus to have terminated the first 
Messenian War, Fr. 3 Bergk, Poet. Lyr, Graeci :— 
"Hyerépy Bacihii Ceoior pip Scordury, 
dv Bu Meconuny eidopevy eipvyopor, 
Meooiymy dyablyy pe dpoiv, dyaBjv 8& dpurever” 
dup abriv & dudyorr’ évveaxaider’ ery 
vodeuéws, aed radacippova Oupdy Torres 
alxynrai marépov fwerdpwr marépes’ 
cxoorg 8 of pév xara miova Epya Aumdvres, 
Peiyor “Wepalav éx peyddov dpéov, 

According to Plutarch, Lyc. 7, he increased the power of the 
Ephors, but he also made the fjrpa more stringent which forbade 
the people to amend or modify proposals submitted to them. 

In this passage the institution of the Ephors is attributed to 
Theopompus, but in ii. c. 9 it seems to be assumed that Lycurgus 
is the author of all the Spartan institutions: see note # Joc. 


1l.5. 9 yap ye@ous miorw moti pGdAov mpds GdAxAous. 
Cp. Thuc., viii. 66 where the difficulty of overthrowing the 400 
is attributed to the uncertainty of the citizens as to who were or 
were not included in the conspiracy. 


11.6, - cal rd rovs émBnpodvras del havepots civ Kai diarpiBeww mept Odpas. 
émdnpovvras is translated by William de Moerbek without any 
authority ‘ praefectos populi,’ apparently an etymological guess. 
mepi Oipas. Either *‘at his gate’ or ‘at their own gates.’ In 
whichever way the words are taken, the general meaning is the 
same, viz. that the people are not to hide but to show themselves. 


11.8, Kai rd wévnras woueiy Trovs dpyopuevous, Tupavmxdy, Oras H TE dudaki) 
Tpépnyrau, 

1) “Reading 7 re with Bekker’s second edition after Victorius : 

‘ Also he should impoverish his subjects that he may find money 

for the support of his guards,’ Yet the mode of expression is’ 

indirect and awkward. If 2) we retain pyre with the MSS. we 

‘must translate either ‘that he may not have to keep soldiers,’ for 

his subjects will keep them for him; or, ‘so that a guard need not 
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be kept,’ because he will be in no danger on account of the 
depressed state of his subjects, Neither explanation is satis- 
factory; there is a balance of difficulties. 


dvabypara ray Kuedudav «.t.A. 11. 9. 

See Herod. i. 14. 

Florence in the fifteenth century, and Paris in the nineteenth, 
witness to a similar policy. 


Tay mept Zdpov épya ToAvxpdreta. 11. 9. 
Lit. and ‘among’ or ‘of the buildings of Samos the works of 
Polycrates,’ Among these splendid works an artificial mountain con- 
taining a tunnel forming an aqueduct, a mole in front of the harbour, 
and the greatest temple known, are commemorated in Herod. iii. 60, 
but he does not expressly attribute them to Polycrates. 


kal 4 elocbopd rav reddy, olov ev Zupaxodoas’ ev mévre yap ereaw émi 11. 10. 
Atovveiou ry obciay dracay eloeyqvoyevar ovyéBawver, 

Compare a story equally incredible told of Cypselus in the 
pseudo-Aristotelian Oeconomics ii. 1346 a. 32: ‘Cypselus the 
Corinthian made a vow that if he ever became lord of the city he 
would consecrate to Zeus the whole wealth of the citizens, so he 
bade them register themselves, and when they were registered he 
took from them a tithe of their property and told them to go on 
working with the remainder, Each year he did the like; the result 
was that at the end of ten years he got into his possession all 
which he had consecrated; the Corinthians meanwhile had gained 
other property.’ 

There are several similar legends respecting Dionysius himself 
recorded in the Oeconomics, such as the story of his collecting 
the women’s ornaments, and after consecrating them to Demeter 
lending them to himself, 1349 a. 14; or of his taking the money 
of the orphans and using it while they were under age, ib, b, 15; 
or of his imposition of a new cattle-tax, after he had induced his 
subjects to purchase cattle by the abolition of the tax, ib, b. 6. 
The fertile imagination of the Greeks was a good deal occupied 
with inventions about the tyrants; the examples given throw a 
light upon the character of such narratives. 

VOL, Il. Q 
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ll. 10.  ovdopéruy pév wavrer, duvayévun 3¢ padseta TOUTED. 


Cp. note on text. 


ll. 11. «ai yap 6 &jpos eivas Bovderas pdoapyos. 
l.e. ‘for they are both alike.’ 


11.13. dw ydp 6 fos, Sowep 5 wapouuia. 

Sc. dxxpovera:, ‘one nail is knocked out by another’ = one rogue 
is got rid of by another. That is to say; ‘The tyrant finds in 
rogues handy and useful instruments.’ Such appears to be the 
application of the proverb in this passage. Yet the common 
meaning of it given in collections of proverbs is that ‘one evil is 
mended by another.’ Cp. Lucian, Pro Lapsu inter Salutandum, § 7, 
pupia 8d cai GAda ee re towne cal ovyypapter nal groodper naradeifai 
got txwy, mporporray rd tyive, rovro pe» wapasracopat, os pi els 
dmetpoxadiay rind petpaxiedn exméog pow rd ovyypappa Kal eduveveper 
Drm prep exxpovew roy hrov. 


11.13. atrdv yap elva pdvov afsoi rowvroy 6 rupavvos. 
Compare the saying attributed to the Russian Emperor Paul, ‘Hi 
n'y a pas de considérable ici que la personne & laquelle je parle, et 
pendant le temps que je lui parle.’ Wallace’s Russia, p. 280, ed. 8. 


11.14. ob6év 8 eddeires poxOnpias. 
Sc. 6 rvpayvos; or ovfey may be the nominative to dAAceiwes. 


11.16. de ods peéy ody dpous . . . Hpovicr. 

The end of § 16 is bracketed by Bekker in his and Edition (after 
Schneider). It is only a repetition of what goes before, the three 
aims of the tyrant being stated in a different order. 

The rst in § 15 = 3rd in § 16. 
m and , =1st ,, 
»  grd , sand ,, 

The parallel words are either a summary or a duplicate. 

But there is no reason for excluding either of the two passages 
any more than for excluding the repetitions in Homer. Both 
versions can hardly be supposed to have come from the hand of 
Aristotle, but they belong to a text which we cannot go behind. 
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5.8 Srepee oye UF dhenrlde' ek void alpypitvand Ce deqeai, TL ay, 
Literally, ‘the other manner of preserving a tyranny takes pains,” 
i.e. works, ‘from an opposite direction.’ 


é» gvAdrrovra pévov tiv divayw.... tovro pew Sowep twdbeow bei 11.18, 19. 
pve, ra 8° GAR ra pev mosiv vd Be Bonciv doxpwdpevor rd Baciuedy 
Kaas. 

Compare Machiavelli, who in his ‘Prince’ goes much farther 
than Aristotle in preaching the doctrine of ‘doing evil that good 
may come’ and of ‘keeping up appearances’ and of ‘fear to be 
preferred to love.’ ‘Let it be the Prince’s chief care to maintain 
his authority; the means he employs, be they what they may, will 
for this purpose always appear honourable and meet applause ; for 
the vulgar are ever caught by appearances and judge only by the 
event.’ (c. 18, Bohn’s Translation, p. 461.) Again ‘A prince 
ought to be very sparing of his own or of his subjects’ property,’ . . . 
‘To support the reputation of liberality, he will often be reduced 
to the necessity of levying taxes on his subjects and adopting every 
species of fiscal resource, which cannot fail to make him odious.’ 
(c. 16. pp. 454, 455.) And for much of what follows, infra §§ 20, 
25: ‘He should make it a rule above all things never to utter any- 
thing which does not breathe of kindness, justice, good faith and 
piety; this last quality it is most important for him to appear to 
possess, for men judge more from appearances than from reality.’ 
(ib.) Again, cp. §§ 22,23 with Machiavelli c. 19. p, 462: ‘ Nothing 
in my opinion renders a prince so odious as the violation of the : 
rights of property and disregard to the honour of married women. 
Subjects will live contentedly enough under a prince who neither 
invades their property nor their honour, and then he will only have to 
contend against the pretensions of a few ambitious persons whom 
he can easily find means to restrain. A prince whose conduct is 
light, inconstant, pusillanimous, irresolute and effeminate is sure to 
be despised—these defects he ought to shun as he would so many 
rocks and endeavour to display a character for courage, gravity, 
energy and magnificence in all his actions.’ Like Aristotle he 
advises that princes should practise economy and not overcharge 
the people with taxes; they should give festivals and shows at 

QgQ2 
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certain periods of the year and ‘should remember to support their 
station with becoming dignity,’ p. 476. Cp, Hallam, Mid. Ages i. 66, 
‘The sting of taxation is wastefulness, What high-spirited man 
could see without indignation the earnings of his labour yielded 
ungrudgingly to the public defence become the spoil of parasites 
and speculators?’ (quoted by Congreve), 


11.19. Bekker in his 2nd edition, following a suggestion of Schneider, 
adds eis before 8wpeds, but unnecessarily, 


11.22, The moderation here described in everything but ambition was 
shown by the elder Dionysius as he is pictured by Cornelius Nepos 
De Regibus c. 2: * Dionysius prior . . et manu fortis et belli peritus 
fuit, et, id quod in tyranno non facile reperitur, minime libidinosus, 
non luxuriosus, non avarus, nullius rei denique cupidus, nisi singu- 
laris perpetuique imperii, ob eamque rem crudelis. Nam dum id 
studuit munire, nullius pepercit vitae, quem ejus insidiatorem 
putaret,’ 

The second Dionysius would furnish a tyrant of the opposite 
type (§ 23), if we may believe the writer of the Aristotelian Polity of 
Syracuse, "ApiororéAns d¢ év rj) Zvpaxociav moderelg Kal cvveydos Gyolv 
abriv [Atovtowov rév vedrepov] é06" dre mi jpépas évevixovra peli” ud 
kal duP\verdrepor yeverba ras dyes. (Arist. Berl. Ed. 1568, b. 19.) 


11, 23. haiverOa trois GAAos BovAovru rodro wowivres, 
These words curiously illustrate the love of ostentation inherent 
in the Greek character, 


ll. 24. karackevdfew yop dei Kal Koopety rip mdhw. 

Like Polycrates at Samos, Gelo at Syracuse, Cypselus and 
Periander at Corinth, Theron at Agrigentum, Peisistratus at 
Athens, 

11.28. KoAdcews. 

Bracketed by Bekker in his 2nd edition after Schneider, 
Certainly the word is not appropriate if taken with »Auiay, but 
iSpews may be supplied with ris els rv HAcxiav from the preceding, 


11.30.  dapGeiparres. 
Sc. rév ripavvor, 
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xaderdv Ovug pixeoBar. 11. 31. 
Quoted in Nic. Eth. ii. 3. § 10, ée yadererepoy ndovy payerOar ij 
Oupe, xabdrep gnaw ‘HpdxXerros. 
For the arts of the tyrant cp. Machiavelli's ‘Prince’ quoted 
above, especially chaps. 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 21, 23. 


padora pév ducborépous drodapBdvew Bei coferdar dua ry dpxiy, 11. 32. 
The consciousness that no other government could hold the 
balance between irreconcileable parties seems to have been the 
main support of recent French Imperialism. 


tru 8 abriv daxeiobae xara rd jos ijros kahas mpos dperiy f iylypnorov 11. 34. 
dvra, kal yi) mommpiv dX’ sjpemémpoy. 

Cp. Machiavelli, Prince, c. 15, p. 453, in a still more subtle style 
of reflection : ‘It would doubtless be happy for a prince to unite in 
himself every species of good quality, but as our nature does not 
allow of so great a perfection a prince should have prudence 
enough to avoid those defects and vices which may occasion his 
ruin.’ And again: ‘He should not shrink from encountering some 
blame on account of vices which are important to the support of 
his states; for there are some things having the appearance of 
virtues which would prove the ruin of a prince, should he put 
them in practice, and others upon which, though seemingly bad and 
vicious, his actual welfare and security entirely depend.’ 


Hdt. vi. 126 gives the Sicyonian tyrants as 1) Andreas, 2) Myron, 12, r. 
3) Aristonymus, 4) Cleisthenes. According to Pausanias x. 7. § 3. 
p. 8r4 Cleisthenes is said to have won a victory in the Pythian 
games B.c. 582. Grote (vol. iii. c. 9. p. 43) says ‘there is some 
confusion about the names of Orthagoras and Andreas. It has 
been supposed with some probability that the same person is 
designated under both names: for the two names do not seem to 
occur in the same author.’ Orthagoras, ‘speaker for the right,’ 
may have been a surname or second name of Andreas. Infra 
§ 12, Aristotle supposes the tyranny to have passed directly from 
Myron to Cleisthenes, 


Leciorparov vmopeival more mporkAnOévra Bixny els “Apevov mdyov,. 12. 2. 
According to Plutarch an the life of Solon c. 31 he is said to 
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have gone to the Court of the Areopagus intending to defend him- 
self against a charge of homicide, but his accuser did not appear. 


The addition in this passage appears to be incorrect. 
Cypselus 30 years. 
Periander ry er 
Psammetichus 3  ,, 


—— 


77 

From these numbers how does Aristotle get a total 73} years? 

Sylburg would change rpia kai ¢S8opujxovra into érra kai éB8oun- 
xovra, Giphanius would omit «cal rérrapa after rerrapdxovra. Suse- 
mih] would change rérrapa into jjuov, which would give exactly 
the sum wanted. Goettling has a very farfetched and groundless 
supposition that the reign of Psammetichus was omitted by 
Aristotle in the addition, because he was only a commander of 
mercenaries and not of Cypselid blood. It might also be sug- 
gested that some of the reigns overlap in consequence of a 
tyrant adopting his successor as colleague. But a mistake either 
of Aristotle or his copyists is more likely. 


12.5. rpiaxovra cal repre, 

Hdt. v, 65 makes the Peisistratidae rule Athens 36 years. 

Peisistratus seized the sovereignty in 560 s.c, and died in 527; 
he reigned 17 years out of the 33. Hippias reigned 14 years 
before the death of Hipparchus (514), and in the year 510, 
four years afterwards, he was expelled. 17+14+4 = 35. 

The whole period 560-510 is 50 years, 35 of actual rule. 
In the calculation of Herodotus there is a year more. From 
Thue. vi. 54 we learn that even at Athens not roo years after 
the event, there were erroneous ideas about the expulsion of the 
Peisistratidae. 


12.6. Here the addition is correct. 7+10+1 = 18, although the 


time assigned to Hiero’s reign does not agree with the statement 
of Diodorus (xi. 66) that he reigned 11 years. But why does 


= 
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Aristotle omit Dionysius, whose tyranny lasted longer, and therefore 
afforded a better example? Dionysius I s.c. 405-367, Diony- 
sius II 367-356, and again 346-344, besides the shorter reigns 
of Dion and others, in all about 60 years. 


dics. 12. 7. 
i.e. in any way specially applicable to that form of government. 


We may observe that Aristotle criticises the Platonic number as 12. 8. 
if it had a serious meaning: yet he omits rpis avfneis, words 
which are an essential part of the calculation, after dv0 dppyovias 
wapéxerasz, (See Rep. viii. 546 C.) 


did re rou xpdeov. 12. 9. 
Sc. ri ay feos ely peraBod} to be supplied from the preceding 
sentence. ‘And in what is any special change made by time?’ 
i.e. What has time alone to do with the changes of states? 


With ra pd dpfdyera supply ri or &d ri from ri dy ei above; cp. 12. 9. 
8d ri’ alriay (infra § 10). ‘And why should things which do not 
begin together change together ?’ 


dua tiv’ alriay éx raurns els rv Aaxeomxny peraBadAct ; 12. ro. 
Aristotle unfairly criticizes Plato’s order as if it were meant to 
be an order in time. The same objection might be taken to his 
own use of the phrases peraBadrAey and peraSaivew in Nic. Eth, 
viii. 10, where he talks as if states always ‘passed over’ into their 
opposites :—the ‘ passing over’ is logical, a natural connexion of 
ideas, not always historical. 


rs 8€ rupavvidos ov Adyes ofr’ ei Eoras peraBoAn, ott’ ei py Eoras, 12. 11. 
Sea tiv’ airiay, xat els roiay modcreiay. 

1) “He never says whether tyranny is or is not liable to revo- 
lutions, and if it is, what is the cause of them and into what form 
it changes ’—a condensed sentence in which «ai is omitted before 
&a riy airiay, els rolay woXreiay, SC. Errat peraBoAn. 

2) It is also possible and perhaps better, with Bekker in his 
second edition, to place a comma after the second odre: oft’, ei py 
@orat, da riv airiav, (It will be remembered that tyranny is the last 
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development of the Platonic cycle, and it is natural to ask ‘Why 
does not the cycle continue or return into itself?") The meaning 
may then be paraphrased as follows: ‘He never says whether (as 
might be expected) tyranny, like other forms of government, 
experiences a change, or if not, what is the explanation of this 
inconsistency ?’ 


12,12. 1 XapiAdov. 

According to Heraclides Ponticus (fr. 2 Miiller) Charillus, as 
the name is also spelt in ii, 10. § 2, or Charilaus, as here, 
made himself tyrant during the absence of Lycurgus, who on his 
return to Sparta restored or introduced good order. The change 
which he then effected in the constitution of Sparta is called by 
Aristotle, who appears to follow the same tradition, a change 
from tyranny to aristocracy. 


12.12, év Kapynddn. 

Sc. tupawis peréBadev els dpirroxpariav. Yet he says in Book ii. 
c. 11. § 2—‘that Carthage has never had a sedition worth 
speaking of, nor been under a tyrant,’ and a similar statement 
occurs in this chapter (§ 14). Cp. also vi. 5. § 9, rowtrov 8€ rwa 
tpérov Kapynddéve roXcrevdpevor hitov xéernvrar roy Siow" det yap Twas 
éxréurovtes tov diov mpds ras mepouldas mowvaw ebadépous k.t.A, To 
avoid this apparent contradiction St. Hilaire conjectures XaA«ydém, 
a useless emendation of which there can be neither proof nor 
disproof; for we know nothing of the history of Chalcedon and 
not much of the history of Carthage. 

It might be argued that the text as it stands may refer to a 
time in the history of Carthage defore the establishment of the 
aristocratical constitution described in Bk. ii. c. 11, as he says in 
this very passage of Lacedaemon, § 12, that it passed from tyranny 
into aristocra¢y. But such a violent supposition is hardly to be 
assumed in order to save Aristotle’s consistency. In § 14 infra, he 
calls Carthage a democracy. In ii. 11. § 5, he talks of it as 
having a democratic element. 


12.15.  Gromov 8 nal rd gdvar duo modes elvae Thy GAeyapyixy, TAovelww Kat 
TEVNT Ww, 
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Here as elsewhere Aristotle is really objecting to a figure of 12. \% 
speech, Plat. Rep. iv. 422 E; viii. 551 D. It may be certainly 
said of a state which is governed by an oligarchy, with much more 
truth than of a timocracy or democracy, that it consists of two 
Cities. 


Bekker inserts cal in his and Edition—doewrevdpevo: (xai) xararoxi- 12. 17. 
(éuevn, The addition makes no change in the sense. 


peraBddXovow ovbéy paddop ovderore be Siow f eis GAAny woNsreiay, 19, 18, 
Yet in iii. 15. § 12, Aristotle says that oligarchies passed into 
tyrannies and these into democracies. 


BOOK VI. 


The greater part of Book vi. has been already anticipated in 
iv. There are also several repetitions of Book v. A few sen- 
tences may be paralleled out of ii, and iii. (See English Text.) 
The whole is only a different redaction of the same or nearly 
the same materials which have been already used; not much is 
added. The varieties of democracy and oligarchy and the causes 
of their preservation or destruction are treated over again, but in a 
shorter form. The management of the poor is worked out in 
greater detail: the comparison of the military and civil constitution 
of a state is also more precise and exact. The magistrates re- 
quired in states are regarded from a different point of view: in iv, 
they are considered chiefly with reference to the mode of electing 
them and their effect on the constitution ; in vi. they are enume- 
rated and described, and the officers necessary to all states are 
distinguished from those which are only needed in certain states. 
There are several passages in which a previous treatment of the 
same subjects is recognized (1. § 1, § 5,§ 8, § ro; 4. $1, § 15; 
5. § 2; 8.§ 1). The references seem to have been inserted with 
a view of combining the two treatments in a single work. 


1.2. aya re mepi exeivwy ef re hovdy 
seems to indicate the supplementary character of this part of 
the work. 1) ‘As well as any omission of those matters (éxeivwr) 
which have just been mentioned,’ i. e. the offices, law-courts, etc. ; 
or 2*) ékeiver may refer to the forms of constitutions | roh:redv], 


1. 4-6. Bekker in his 2nd edition inserts mepi rd before BovAevopevor in 
§ 4, and érei before dei in § 6 without any authority, both appa- 
rently in order to make the language smoother and more regular. 
But this is not a good reason for altering the text of Aristotle. 
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airy 8 éorly fy kadoiot wes Gdeyapxiar, L 6. 
‘which they call oligarchy,’ is perhaps only an example of un- 
meaning pleonasm like the expression 6 xa\oupevos dnp, Meteor. 
i. 3, 339 b. 35 THv Tov Kadoupévov ydAaxror diow, Pol. i. 8. § ro. 
But it is also possible that Aristotle here uses the term in the wider 
sense in which he has previously spoken of oligarchy and de- 
mocracy as the two principal forms of government under which 
the rest are included (iv. 3. § 6). Cp. note on iv. 8. § 1. 


th & dnavra raira. 1. 9. 
* All the democratic elements of which he has spoken generally 
and is going to speak more particularly,’ i.e. election by lot, 
elections of all out of all, no property qualification, payment of 
the citizens (etc., see infra c. 2. § 5), ‘may exist in the same 
state.’ 


bs dv pdon vf wohurele rairy peréyorras éAevieplas. 2.1. 
peréxovras, accusative absolute, or a second accusative after 
Aeyew eloOacw, the subject and object being nearly the same. 


rovr’ elva Kal TéAos, Kal rovr’ civar rd Cixaoy, 2. 2. 
‘ That is also the end, and that is the just principle.’ 


eimep TOU BovAou Gvrog rd (yy. as. 
The MSS. vary between SovAetovros and SovAov dvros. Supply 
gor: or some weaker word than épyov, 


oupSdAdera Tatty mpds Ty eAevOepiaw ri Kata Td iow, ££ 

‘The impatience of control passes into the love of equality; 
mankind are unwilling to be ruled and therefore they rule and are 
ruled in turn. Thus the two characteristics of freedom meet or 
coincide,’ 


ro dixafew mavras cal éx mavrwv, 2. 5: 

The old translator takes this as if he read 9 ¢e. But we may 
retain «ai, regarding é« mévrey as explanatory of the manner in 
election of smaller bodies out of their own number. 


3. 4. 


3. 5 
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way of taking the passage, rd ryzqpara rev mevraxogiow is not parallel 
with yiAios, sc, moAiras, for which we should have expected rois 
ray xiAiwv, The irregularity is not continued in the next clause. — 


diehetw pév otrws. ‘We ought to distribute the qualification in - 


this proportion, i.e. so that 1000 shall have together as much as 
500 have together; and carry out the principle by electing an 
equal number of representatives from both,’ In the previous case 
Aristotle supposes a direct election, in this an election through 
The word duupéoeww in this passage is doubtful, If genuine, it 
probably means the distribution of the citizens in classes or courts, 
like SeAciv in the previous sentence (dAda dieAeiv per obras KT A.). 


Aéyover yap os 8 r dy 8éEy Trois mAcioos rdv woduray, rodr’ elyat Bei 
KUpuoy K.T.A, 

‘It is commonly said that the majority must prevail, but in the 
majority the elements both of wealth and numbers have to be 
included. Suppose for example there are ten rich and twenty 
poor, six rich are of one opinion, fifteen poor of another. Five 
poor vote with the six rich, and four rich with the fifteen poor. 
When both are added up, then of whichever side the qualification 
exceeds, that is supreme,’ 

In the instance given, assuming the qualification of the poor to 
be half that of the rich then the votes of the side on which 

the poor have a majority= 4 x 2+15=23, 
the rich have a majority =6x2+5 au 
Majority of poor 

The precise arithmetical expression which is given to an 
imaginary problem is rather curious. It is also remarkable that 
the formula which is used seems applicable to timocracy rather 
than to democracy, which is now being discussed. But here as 
elsewhere Aristotle is always trying to escape from democracy 
pure and simple. 


Sworépuw odv 13 rina imepreives ovoapiCuovpiver ducporépar éxardpars, 
TOUTO KUpLoY, 

érarépots is the dative after imepreive and a pleonastic explanation 
of érorépw, 


=a 
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Adyw S€ mpatymy dowrep dy rig dtéAor rods Sppovs BeArioros yap Bipos 4. 1. 
6 yeopyuds éorw, Sore wai roveivy evdéyeras Snpoxpartiay, Grov (p rd 
mhijdos amd yewpyias 7) vopijs. 

Soran) de vie 042 inthe explanation of wpéeqs, ‘Iicel)-It-the Sixt 
meaning that which comes first in the classification of demo- 
cracies,’ because it is the best and most natural, implied in Barros 
dition of Bedriorm» which may be supplied from féArwros. Or 
Aristotle may mean, that you can have a democracy (though not 
commonly found to exist) among a rustic population, for that is 
the very best material of a democracy. 

dd yeopyias i) vopijs. Aristotle is here speaking not of nomadic 
tribes ‘cultivating their living farm’ (i. 8. § 6), who are far from 
being the most peaceable of mortals, not of an exclusively pastoral 
life at all (cp. § 12 infra), but of the tending of cattle as one of the 
ordinary pursuits of an agricultural population. 


did pev yap ro ph) wodhi obeiavy fxew doyodos, Sore pi) wodAdets 4, 2, 
exxhyovdtew* dua Bé rd pr) Exew Tdvayxaia mpds rois épyors Coarpisewas nat 
Tar ddAoTpiay ovK émBupovow. 

It may appear strange that their being poor should be a reason 
why people do not desire the property of others. But though 
a little paradoxical the meaning is clear. Aristotle is describing a 
population which having little or no independent means, is ab- 
sorbed in labour, and can only obtain through their labour the 
necessaries of life ; they are patient as well as industrious, and too 

busy to covet the property of others, 


xiv ju) peréxwoe ris alpéoews trav dpyay ddd tues alperol nad pépos 4 4, 
ex mravrev, Sowep ev Mavrweia, 

These words probably mean that a body of representatives 
elected the magistrates, this body consisting of persons elected in 
turn, or by sections out of all the citizens. A similar principle 
was adopted in the constitution of Telecles the Milesian (iv. 14. 

§ 4), in which the citizens were to deliberate by turns, as here they 
elect by turns. 
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4.5. nal dei vopifew nal rovr’ elvac cyipd te Sypoxpatiag, domep ¢v Mayti- 
veig wor’ jy, 

So iv. 9. § 7, modo yap éyxeipoios Adyew te Snpoxparlas obons 
Mantinea is to be counted as a democracy ‘after a fashion,’ at a 
certain period of her history, because the electors to offices, although 
themselves a small body only, were elected by all, and because the 
whole people had the right of deliberating. Schneider thinks that 
the names of the magistrates mentioned in the treaty made between 
Athens, Argos, Mantinea and Elis, p.c. 420 (Thuc. v, 47), likewise 
indicate a democratic form of government. But this is fanciful. 
That Mantinea was at that time a democracy may be more safely 
inferred from the alliance which she formed with Athens and Argos. 
Aristotle’s cautious language would lead us to suppose that the 
government of Mantinea, though not strictly speaking a demo- 
cracy, wore the appearance of one, and was a form of government 
which he himself greatly admired, being in name a democracy but 
in reality administered by its chief citizens, 


4.5,6. The chief magistrates are to be a select class possessing a high 
qualification, but they will be controlled by the whole people. 
Thus the democratical constitution is supposed to be happily 
balanced. But it may be questioned whether a democracy which 
has a supreme power in the assembly would be willing to elect its 
magistrates from a privileged class. It may equally be doubted, 
whether a great people like the Athenians would have submitted 
to the checks and artifices by which democracy is bridled. Such 
theories of government look well in books, but they are ‘ paper- 
constitutions’ only, They may sometimes be realized in fact 
when events have prepared the way for them; but cannot be 
imposed as the behests of political philosophy on a reluctant 
people merely with a view to their good, 


4.5. 81d 8) Kal ovpdépor dori rH mpdrepor pnOeion dnpoxparig. 

&4 refers to what has preceded. ‘And because of the general 
contentment which is thereby secured, it is advantageous to this 
rural form of democracy to be allowed to elect officers and review 
and judge’: a thought which is illustrated in what follows, § 6. 
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dpxew rous émexeis dvapaprhrous Syras. 4.7. 

Lit. ‘and they are blameless,’ ‘do no wrong,’ or taken in con- 
nexion with the preceding words, as in the translation, *‘are 
prevented from doing wrong.’ An example of a condensed 


sentence in which two thoughts are compressed into one. 


apos 8€ rd xaracxevalew yewpydy roy oryoy ray re vduwv ries rev 4. 8. 
mapa Trois moAXois Ketpevoy Td apyaioy xpnoiuwos madvres, } Td GAS pq 
eeivas xexrijoOas wAciw yay peérpou tivds f) Grd Twos Tétou mpos 7rd dotu 
cai rnv wodww. 

dré twos rémov, ‘beginning from a certain place,’ reckoned in 
. relation to the town. *If reckoning inwards, we must supply sy 
from py é£eivac; if outwards, the force of 4) is not continued. 

‘The law provided that no one should possess more than a 
certain quantity of land; or, if he did, it was not to be within a 
certain distance of the city; or, regarded from another point of 
view, it was to be beyond a certain distance from the city.’ In 
other words he was not to monopolize the valuable portions of 
the land (cp. Plato’s Laws, v. 739 foll.), which were to be dis- 
tributed among as many of the citizens as possible. 

dorv the city is more precisely defined by wéAss, the Acropolis, as 
at Athens, cp. Thuc. ti. 15. 


€ors 8¢ kal dy A€yovow 'O<vAov vépov eivas roovrdy re Suvdpevos, Td wy 4, g. 
Saveifery cis Te pépos THs Umapyovons éxdory yijs. 

That is to say, a certain portion of the land could not be pledged, 
and was therefore always clear of incumbrances. In ancient as 
well as in modern times there were agricultural troubles ; and many 
plans were devised for securing the peasant proprietor against the 
money-lender. 


viv 8¢ det BiopBoiv cal rq "Aguraiwy vdum’ mpds yap § Adyouev dor! 4, g, 10. 
xpNoiuos. exeivor yap, xairep Svres woAXol Kexrnpevor 8€ yay driyny, Spas 
wares yewpyovow Tierra yap oby SAag tds Kroes, GAAd card TH- 
xavra pdpta Stapovvres Sor’ fxew GwepBdddAew rais riysnoeos Kal rods 
meéynras. 
dvopfovv. ‘ Now, when through the want of an enactment such as 
VOL. II. R 


4. 15. 
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that which is ascribed to Oxylus the evil has already sprung up, 
we should correct it by the law of the Aphytaeans.’ 

The object aimed at was to maintain or to preserve a large 
number of small proprietors who were freemen. This was effected 
at Aphytis by dividing the lots into small portions, each of which 
gave a qualification for citizenship, so that every one, however 
poor, was included: e.g. suppose a citizen of Aphytis to have 
possessed fifty acres, and that forty of these were seized by the 
usurer, still the remaining ten were sufficient to preserve his rights 
of citizenship. Or, more generally, ‘though the properties were 
often larger, the portion of land required for a qualification was 
small,’ 

The meaning of imepSddAew is doubtful. It has been thought to 
mean that ‘even the small proprietors exceeded in number some 
other class, i.e. the rich or the inhabitants of the town,’ or* better 
‘they exceeded the amount required.’ 

Aphytis was a city in Pallene, which, according to Heraclides 
Ponticus, fr. 39, Miiller, vol. ii. p. 223, bore an excellent character 
for honesty among Hellenic cities. Acxaiws cai cwppdéves Biodow cat 
dd\orpiwy ob Oryyavovew dvepypévar trav Ovpdy. Then follows the 
story of the stranger who bought wine and entrusted it to no one, 
but on returning after a voyage found it in the same place, 


Ta mpds Tag ToAcuuKas mpasers. 

Not to be taken after yeyuprvacpévor; nor is it necessary with 
some editors to bracket ra. Translate, ‘and as regards military 
actions, their mode of life is an excellent training for them.’ Com- 
pare Alexander’s speech to his army, made a few months before 
his death, 323 B.c., recorded by Arrian, Exped. Alexandri, vii. g, 
in which he contrasts the Oriental luxury of his Macedonian 
soldiers with their former life as mountain shepherds. 

The pastoral democracies of the Swiss mountains have been 
among the most lasting democracies in the world, and they have 
also furnished some of the best soldiers. 


éropévws det wapexBaiverv, . 
sc. rds GAAas. ‘The other sorts must deviate in a corresponding 
order." 
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érouévws, ie. ‘in an order corresponding to their goodness or 
badness,’ gathered from SeAriorny cai rporny, 


XElpor det wAnOos ywpicew, 4.15. 
‘At each stage we shall exclude a population worse in kind 
than at the preceding stage.’ Thus the first and best kind of 
democracy excludes the class of reyvira (and a fortiori of course 
all below them). The second excludes the éjres, and so on till at 
last nobody remains to be excluded. For the analogous process 
in oligarchy, cp. infra c. 6. §§ 2, 3. 


& 8é dbcipew wuphiaions wok cerry nelsie hho sehen antes ar Seb 
Tepoy Ta mAciora oyeddr. 

Either the stress is to be laid upon «ai radérny, to which the words 
nai ras @Adas are subordinated, for other states have not been 
spoken of, ‘Most of the causes which are wont to destroy this like 
other states, have been already mentioned,’ Or, if the emphasis 
on kal ras d\Aas mohsreias is retained, the reference is to the causes 
of the destruction of states in bk. v. 

& 3... etpnra. The connexion is, ‘But I need not speak of the 
causes which destroy states; for they have been already spoken of.’ 
For the absolute use of paddov cp. Plat. Phaedo 63 D, gyei yap 
GcppalverOat paddov rove diadeyouevous. 


dav yap oixeiov rovro ro TovwlTe Sym paddov. 4. 16. 
The last word qualifies olxeiov: ‘ For all this dacfiaien of citizens 
is rather natural than alien to a democracy of this kind.’ 


Step ouveBy Tis oTdTEws alriov yevérOa wept Kupnyqy. 4.17. 
dmep=the violence of the democracy which was established after 
the overthrow of the royal power (Herod. iv. 161), about 460 
or 450 B.c., and was extended at a somewhat later period in the 
history of Cyrene. 


KAciobevns. 4, 18, 
Cp. Hdt. v. 69, ws yap 8) rév 'A@qvaiwy dnpor mpérepoy drwcpevor 
réte mdyra (al. lect. maxrav) mpds ry éwvrod poipay mpoceOjxaro, tas 
buds perovrdyace xai ¢roinae meivas €£ eXagcdver, béxa re by vAdp- 
R 2 
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xous avril rercépww eroince, Béxa 8é Kat rovs Snpous xatrevepe es ras 
vaAas. 

Cp. Schémann’s Antiquities of Greece, Engl. Transl., p. 336. 

The breaking up old divisions in an army and a state is not 
a mere change of names, but of traditions, customs, personal re- 
lations—to the ancients even of gods. The division of France into 
departments, the reorganisation of Italy and Germany, or, to take 
a minor instance, the recent redistribution of the English regiments, 
are modern examples of the manner in which such changes affect 
the habits of men or offend their prejudices. 


8.1. fore 8 épyov . . . péyioroy épyov. 
The repetition of épyov is awkward; but the general style of the 
Politics is not sufficiently accurate to justify us in omitting the word 
in either place. 


5.2. 8d dei, wept Sv teBedpyrar mpdrepoy, tives awrypias xal POopat ray 
moXtreav, ex ToUTwy meipacba KaracKevdfew riy doddAeay, 

8:0 because of the instability of states ; the words mepi Sy rebew- 
pras mpdrepoy are either omitted or altered by those who change the 
order of the books. 

The clause rives owrnpia is the explanation of mepi Sv, and is 
resumed in éx rovrwy. 


5.3. xa hepdvray mpds rd xowwdy. 

These words are an explanation of ray xaradicafopevor, ‘ of those 
who are condemned, and so bring money into the public treasury,’ 
not voluntarily, but by the penalties which they incur, 

Cp. Cleon in Aristoph. Knights (923): 

ddces euol Kady Bixny, 
isrovpevos rais éxdopais. 
éyd yap és rovs mAoucious 


onevaw o Snws dy éyypadiys. 


5.5. det morety odiyas exxAnoias. 
Cp. iv. 14. § 4. 


5.8. pda xpi dcavepew rois andpors, pddtora pev, ef tig dvvarat rocovToy 
AOpoiLwr door els yndiou xrjow. 
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aépéa, ‘in lump sums,’ opposed to the piecemeal method of doling 
out money which he had been describing above. 

ef vis, indefinite ‘if we can only collect.’ 

duvarat, SC. dOpda dcavepew. The MSS. vary between aépoife» and 
uvvabpoifwv. Bekker’s emendation aOpoifew is unnecessary. 


ey d€ Touro. 5. 9. 

‘In the meantime,’ i.e. until the poor have all received their 
share they should be assisted by the rich, who should pay them for 
attending the assembly. 


dguepévous ray paratoy Aetoupy@v. 5. 9. 
They being excused from those services which are useless. 
Cp. v. 8. § 20. 


For Tarentum, see Miiller’s Dorians (iii. 9. § 14), who sug- &. 10. 
gests without any proof that the words xowd mowvvres rd xrjpara 
refer only to the ager pudblicus. Compare ii. 5. § 8, where 
Aristotle describes the Lacedaemonians as using one another's 
horses and dogs in common. 


gore 3€ rovro moujoat Kai THs adris dpxis pepifovras, Tos ev KAnpw- B. 11. 
Tods tous 8° aiperous. 

See note on text. 

dpxijs is a genitive of respect, assisted by pepi~ew. ‘ Either there 
may be two sets of offices, filled up the one by lot and the other 
by vote, or the same office may be filled up sometimes by lot and 
sometimes by vote.’ 

Tovs péy KAnpwrovs, SC. dpxovras. Either the accusative imme- 
diately follows moujoa, or is in apposition with rovro; or some word 
like xaftordyras is to be supplied from pepifoyras. 

The people of Tarentum elected to some of their offices by vote 
and to some by lot; the same result might have been attained if they 
had divided each office, and filled up the vacancies alternately by 
vote and by lot. 


mas Set havepoy ex rovrwv. 6. 1. 
With 8, xaragxevd{ew from the previous sentence, or some similar 
word suitable to the construction, has to be supplied. 
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6.1. rw pev eCxparov padwra trav éd\vyapyiew Kai mpaTyy. 
With these words have to be supplied, though not therefore to 
be inserted in the text (Lambinus), mpbs rij» BeAtiorgy Snpoxpariar kai 
mpwryv from the beginning of chap. 4. 


6.2. x dei, 
j= p. ‘And in this.’ 


6.2, pereyew éfeivat, 
sc, 8ei, 


6.2,  TocovTor eloayouévov row Sijou whiQos, 
‘The people being introduced in such numbers,’ An accusative 
of measure. (Matth. G. G. 421. § 5.) 


6.4. Gomep yap ra pev copara ed diaxeipeva mpos vyievay Kal mAoia Ta mpds 
vavridiay kahOg €xovta Tots wAwTipow émBdxerar wAciovs duaprias. 
kaA@s fyorra is taken in a double construction with ra mpos wav- 
rillav and with mAwripo:. Either (1)* ‘ well furnished with sailors 
for navigation,’ or (2) ‘well furnished in respect of naval equip- 
ments for their sailors,’ ois mAwr#pow may also be construed with 
émuéxera, ‘allow of more errors in their sailors.’ (1) is confirmed 
by the words which follow mA@rjpor tervynxéra pavawyr. 


7.1. eel d€ rérrapa pév dori k,r.A. 
Interpreters correctly remark that the four kinds of military 
force have no connexion with the four classes of the people. 


7.1. evravda pew eipude ye xr, 
‘ There nature favours the establishment of an oligarchy which will 
be strong,’ or ‘we may naturally expect to establish an oligarchy.’ 


7.1. Grou & émhiryp. 

Sc. elvae cvpSe8nxe understood from the previous words though 
with a slight change of meaning in the word ela, It is not 
necessary to read 1) érdirw with Bekker (in his second edition), 
or 2) éwAcrexw with Susemih] (on the authority of one MS. which 
reads ém\crixdv and the old translator who gives ‘ armativam ’). 
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The oligarchy find themselves outnumbered and overmatched 7, 2, 3. 
by the light-armed troops. The remedy for this evil is to combine 
a light-armed force of their own with their cavalry and heavy- 
armed. 


viv pev oly Grou TowvToy woAd mAnOds eotw, Gray BvacTwe1, woANdKis 7, 2. 
Gywvifovras xeipo, 

The change in the nominatives is observable, ‘When the two 
parties (wAn@os xai efmopx) fall out, the rich (efmopu) are often 
worsted in the struggle.’ 


pdpyaxov , , . oTparnyay. (PF 


‘A remedy such as military commanders employ,’ 


ratty 8 émxparotew. a. 3. 
The antecedent of ravry, ‘in this way,’ is not clear. It appears 
to mean (as we gather from the context) ‘by their superior 
flexibility’—sc, da rd YAjy iv Bivanw elvar, 


exexpipevous B¢ ek raidwv OAnras elvac airods rav Epyar, 7. 3: 
Lit. ‘and that persons selected out of boys [thus trained] should 
themselves become actual light-armed warriors.’ The opposition 
Of éxxexpimevous 8€ to fre pew Gvras véovs implies that the persons 
selected had passed the stage of youth. For dOAqras ray épyav 
cp. Plat. Rep. viii. 543 B, d@Anras moAéuov. 


év MaccaXia, 7.4) 
See note on v. 6. § 2. 


KaracKeud{ew Tt Tar Koway 7. 6. 
should be taken generally of some permanent work, to erect 
some public building or monument. 


Ta Afjpyata yap (yrovow ody Hrrov i Thy TysNY. 7.7 
Op. Eth. viii. 16. § 3, ob yap forw dua ypnpariferba éx rer Kowa 
rai Tina bat, 
The plan of this book, which is for the most part a repetition 8. 
of Book iv., here abruptly breaks down, For though democracy 
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_and oligarchy are fully discussed, nothing is said of other forms 
of government, notwithstanding the intention expressed at the 
beginning of the book, c. 1. § 2, of considering ‘the modes of 
organisation proper to each form of government.’ 


8.3. “aplivee pip oly teiplina' the Svayualur wep) ty Byepdn, 2" "F' Ba 
rév dvayxalov, SC. 1) émpedcmv; or *2) dpydv, cp, supra § 1, rev 
dvayKaiwy dpyar. 


8.8. era d€ ravrny eyouern prev dvayeavotary b¢ oyeddv Kal ya\erwrary Tay 
dpyav éariv 1 mepi Tas wWpdtes Trav xaradicacOévrav Kal tov wpoTiOepevww 
kara ras €yypapds. 

mpages is here used generally to include execution of sentences 
passed on criminals, and exaction of debts from public debtors. 

roy mporiepevay appears to mean those whose names, having 
been first entered on the register as defaulters or criminals («ara 
ras éyypapas), are publicly posted up. Cp. infra § 10, epi ras 
mpobécas ray dvayeypaypevov: and Plato Laws 784 D where the in- 
corrigible are to be written up (dvayeypaypévn) and deprived of 
citizenship, 


8.9. Kal mpdfewr pai) yeyvopevor, 
SC. Kowwveiw aduvaroy ddAnAous. 


8.10, én 8 ema mparrecGa Kai tas apyas rds re GANas Kai Tas TOY ew 
paAAov Tas veas, Kal Tas Tav éveotwtwy érépas karabixagdons €repav elvat 
Ti mparropérny, olov dotuvdpous rds mapa ray dyopavdpwr, ras 8¢ mapa 
TouTw@Y érépous. 

‘Moreover, in some cases, the magistrates too should execute 
the sentence; and there should be fresh magistrates to execute 
the sentences on fresh offences; but in the case of old or existing 
offences (rap éveorérwy Opposed to ray véwv) one magistrate should 
condemn, another should exact the penalty; for example, the 
wardens of the city should exact the fines imposed by the wardens 
of the agora,’ 

With ras trav véwr and ras ray dveormtwy supply dixas. 
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Td 8€ mepi wavrwy rovs abrovs Tohepious maa. 8. 11. 
Sc. wovet understood from dréyGeay Exec durAjy. 


&d BéeArioy xai ravtny xepifev, nat Td odgiopa {nreiv xo gepi 8. 12. 
Taurny. 
7d odtopa, ‘the suitable or appropriate device.’ The correction 
tt adduoya, which is supported by the expression ¢ay py rs copiferras 
(ii. 5. § 19), is unnecessary and feeble. Such an idiomatic use 
of the article is not unknown in English: e.g. ‘to find out the 
way’ or ‘the proper way of making the office less unpopular.’ 
Kal mepl ravryy, SC. Ty gvAdrrovcay. ‘About this as well as 
the last case,’ i.e. the case of the jailor and the executioner, as 
well as of the judge and the executioner. 


rotaurac 8 elev ai re mepi ryy pudakyy THs méAews, Kai Soa Tarrovra: 8. 14. 
mpods Tas moNeuenas xpelas. 

The optative here would seem to require a», which is inserted 
by Bekker in his second edition, or edev may be altered into 


9 
€tct. 


ro O€ way éy Tt TOUTWY €oriy eldos émipedeias TroAepiKer, 8. 15. 
The order of the words is ré 8€ nav ei80s rovtroy dor & re elds 
émeXeias wodeuixav. Bekker, in his 2nd edition (after Lambinus), 
reads émuéAea, a change which is unnecessary. 


xat mpoceuBuvovcav. 8. 16. 
‘And which in addition audits them.’ 


) yap avri modAdxis Exes 7d TEAOG Kai TH eladopdy. 8.17. 
The connexion proves that the latter words can only mean 
‘the final ratification and the introduction of measures.’ 


éxopern 3€ raurns 7 mpos ras Gucias afapiopemn ras Kowas macas, doas 8. 20. 
pn tots lepetow arodidwow 5 vdpos, GAN’ ard ris xowns dorias €xoucr THY 
ripny. 

Either 1)* the words éxeivois doo, or 2) ai 6vcias must be supplied 
before éxoucs. 

Aristotle is opposing the priests, who perform the ordinary sacri- 
fices assigned to them by law, to the great officers of state, who 
offer sacrifice at the public hearth of the city. 
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8.20. xadovor 3 of pew dpyovras x.7.A, 
Cp. iii. 14. § 13. 


8.21. érdoyopovs. 

Audits by the officers called Acysorai (cp. § 16). But it is hard 
to distinguish them from éferdces since Aristotle (supra § 16) says 
that Aoyrai and éferacrai are only different names for the same 
officers. 


BOOK VIL. 


Bernays (Die Dialoge des Aristoteles, p. 69 ff.) has drawn 1-3, 
attention to the peculiar style of the opening chapters (1, 2, 3) of 
this book, which he supposes to be taken from some Aristotelian 
dialogue. (See Essay on Structure of Aristotelian Writings.) 
The passage is certainly remarkable for a flow and eloquence 
which are not common in Aristotle. But though rare, there are 
other traces of grace and elevation of style to be discovered in 
the Politics: @g. in the discussion about education (viii. c., 3-5), 
where the writer seems to derive inspiration from his subject; 
in the introduction to the criticism on the forms of government 
ii. c. 1; parts of ii. c, 5, especially § 11, are easy and flowing; the 
descriptions of the middle class citizen iv. c. 11; of the tyrant 
v. c. 11; and of the city vii. cc. 11, 12, are graphic and striking. 
There are also several passages in the Nicomachean Ethics as well 
as many fine expressions in which beauty of style shines through 
the logical analysis, e.g. Eth. i. 10. § 14; c. 10. § 12, dpos Be 
rai. . peyaddyuyos; ix. 4. §§ 3-6: x. 8.§§ 7, 8. If we could 
suppose these passages to be a fair sample of any complete 
writing of Aristotle, we could better understand why his style was 
so highly praised by Cicero (Acad. ii. 38), and other writers. 


aénhov yap Gvros tovrov kai thy dpiaryy dvaykaioy GdnAov elva 1, 1. 
moAtreiav, 

‘For the best life may be expected to show us the best 
state,’ 


dpiora yap mparrew tpoonxer rods dpurra wodirevopevovs dx tov Owap- 1, 1, 
XOvTww adrois, day yy Te ylyynrae mapddoyor. 

éx rev imapyévrwv is to be taken closely with modcrevopévous, Not 
‘they lead the best life, as far as their conditions of life admit, 
who are governed in the best manner:’ but ‘they lead the best 
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life who have the best form of government possible under their 
conditions of life.’ 

The qualification ¢« ra» imrapyovrwr, though not mentioned in 
the first sentence, naturally occurs to the mind of Aristotle, who 
thinks of life under the conditions of life. Cp. infra § 13, vow & 
imoxeitOe rocoirov, drt Bios pev dpirros, al xwpis éxdorp Kal Kows rails 
médeow, 6 per’ aperis Kexopyynnems él rooodroy Gore peréyew tay kar” 

Aristotle adds a further qualification dav py ri ylyenras mapddoyor : 
as we might say without much meaning and almost as a /agon 
de parler, ‘ under ordinary circumstances,’ 


vonicavras oly ixavas moda Acyeoba wai Tov ev rois éfwrepimois 
Adyous mepi THs dpiorys {wns, Kal vow ypnoréoy aiTois, ae dinbas yap 
mpis ye play diwaipeow obdeis duduoByriceev dy ws ob tTprav obodv jpepi- 
Swy, Tay Te éxrds Kai TaY €v TH Topart Kai Tay «vy TH Wuyy, mayra ravra 
imdpyew Trois paxaplos bei. 

cal ray is partitive, ‘enough has been said among, or in, the 
things which have been said.’ , 

év trois éLwrepikois Adyos, ‘Popular writings in general,’ whether 
those of Aristotle or of others, containing opinions or distinctions 
which were generally accepted. The threefold division of goods, 
into goods of the body, goods of the soul, and external goods, 
here said to be found in the éfwrepsxoi Adyoi, is again mentioned in 
Rhet. i. 5. § 4, 1360. 25, and would seem to have been a received 
notion not peculiar to Aristotle. Cp. Nic, Eth. i. 8. § 2, vevepy- 
pévov 6) Trav ayabaw rpiyy, Kat Tay pev exrds Acyopevwy, rev be mepl 
Woy cal capa, ra wepi Yux7y Kupi@rata Ae yopev Kai paduora dyaba’ ras 
be mpafers kai ras évepyeias ras Wuyixas wep Wuyry rideuer. Gore Karas 
dy A€youro Kara ye TavTyy Tiv Sdfav madadv obcay Kal dpodoyoupevny td 
Tav piiocopowrav. The Adyou éEwrepixoi are alluded to in the same 
manner and nearly in the same words by Aristotle, Nic, Eth. i. 13. 
§9. They are opposed to Adyot card qudovodpiay Eud. Eth, 1217 
b, 22, 

Thy olvay pepidoy, SC. ror ayabov, which is somewhat strangely 
omitted. The clause which follows rav re éxrds x.7.A., is either 
dependent on these words, or in apposition with them: 
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avdpias x,7.2. 1 4. 
The virtues here mentioned are the four cardinal virtues of 
Plato (Rep. iv. 428), who calls dpdéyyots by the term copia, making 
no such distinction between codia and gdpdémoris as Aristotle after- 
wards introduced (Nic. Eth. vi.). 


rovs diArdrous pidous. 1. 4. 
gidovs is bracketed by Bekker in his second edition. But why 
object to the pleonasm in a rhetorical passage? 


GAG ravra pev Acydpeva Gomep mdvres dv ovyywpynceay, diap¢povra 8 1. 5. 
ev r@ Togs Kai rais Urepoyais. | 

Sonep is bracketed* by Bekker in his second edition, but without 
reason. If retained it may either be construed with dy ovyywpncetay, 
‘as all would agree in these things the moment they are uttered, 
so on the other hand they differ’ etc.; or Scmep may be a quali- 
fication of mavres, ‘in a manner every one’ (Schlosser, Bonitz s.v.). 


dcaepovra 8’ ev rp moc@ kal rais ‘epoyais. 1. 5. 


Cp. infra § 8, xara ray trepoyny qurep ecidnhe Bidoracw. 


‘Virtue can never be in excess, and he who has the most virtue 1. s—13. 
is the best of men and the happiest; for happiness consists in 
virtue provided with sufficient means or instruments of good action ; 
and this principle applies equally to individuals and to states, and 
is the foundation both of ethics and of politics.’ 


The proof that external goods are inferior to the goods of the 1.6, 7. 
soul is twofold: 

1) dd r&y épyor, from the fact that the former are acquired by 
the latter and not vice versd. 

2) xard rév Adyov oxoroupévors, from reason, i.e. the nature of 
things, because external goods, being an instrument, have a limit; 
of the goods of the soul there is no limit. 

On the antithesis of facts and reason and the connexion between 
them in Aristotle, cp. note on i. 5. § 1. 


| rév 8€ nept Wuxiy exacrov dyabay, coprep dv SwepBdddAy, rocoury 1. 7. 
padXor xpnotpoy eivac, 


1.8. 


19. 
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Yet this is only true of the goods of the soul in their most 
general sense; a man cannot have too much justice, or wisdom, 
or intelligence, but he may have too much memory or too much 
imagination, and perhaps even too much courage or liberality, 
He cannot have too much of the highest, but he may have too 
much of the lower intellectual and moral qualities. Cp, Ethics 
ii. 6. § 17 where Aristotle, after defining virtue as a peodérys, is 
careful to explain that it is also an depdrns. 


Drws te Spov ws dxodovdeiv hnoopev rw duabeow riv dplotny éxdorov 
mpdynaros mpis HAyda Kari riv bmepoxiv, ivmep etnge Bideraew 
dv chapev avras elva biabéoers ravras. 

The general meaning of this passage is simple enough. ‘If 
one thing is superior to another, the best state of that thing is 
superior to the best state of the other.’ But an awkwardness is 
caused by the insertion of dacracw, after the relative jerep in 
apposition with dmepoyjy, ‘According to the excess or interval 
which exists between the different states of things.’ The subject 
of «fAnpe is the antecedent of &», i, e, mpdypara, supplied from 
éxdgrouv mpdyparos, 

Bekker, following the old translation ‘sortita est,’ reads «fAnye 
for «iAnpe in his second edition. The change makes no real — 
difference in the sense. 


ert B€ ris Wuyis Evecev radta wepuner aipera wai det mavras aipeioOae 
tois ed dpovotvras, GAX' ove exelvav Evexey THY WuynY. ( 

Cp. Matth. xvi. 26, ri yap aednbnoera: dvOpwros day roy kécpov 
Shov xepdjan rH 8 Yuyxiy avrov (nprwdy ; 

paprups rq Geq xpopévors. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. vii, 14. § 8, Ad 5 Gcds del play eal dwdiy xalped 
yoovny’ ov yap pudvoy Kuwhnreas cow évépyea adda Kai axwyoias Kai 7dov) 
paddov év qpewia dariw i ev majo: also Ib. x. 8. § 7, Sere 7 row Oeow 
dvipyeua, paxapiéryrs Buadépovea, Bewpyruc) dy ein: ahd Metaph. xi. 
c. 7, 1072 b. 26, } yap vod evépyea (wy, éxeivos be (sc. o Geheyly ANA 

yea’ évepryeia 8 1 Ka abriy éxeivou Con aplorn Kai aidus. | 


éxdpevoy & ¢ori cal ray airay Adywr Seduevoy kai méAw evdalpova ry 
épioryy elvas Kal wpdtrovgay Kahds. 
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The words mparroveay cakas may be taken either with etdaipova 
or with rip dpicrgy, Either 1)* ‘the happy state is that which is 
(morally) best, and which does rightly’: or 2) ‘the happy state and 
that which does rightly is the best’: or 3) (and this though not the 
only allowable rendering of the passage probably has the most 
point) ‘the best state and that which acts rightly is happy,’ as 
God has been said to be happy in the previous sentence. The 
last words mpdrroveay xah@s are ambiguous, including both our own 
‘doing well,’ and ‘faring well.’ The argument is that as God is 
happy in his own nature so the state can be happy only so far 
as it partakes of virtue or wisdom. 


avipla dé médews kal Sixavocvvy cal ppdvyyors thy abthy ye Suvapw cai 1, 12. 
pophiy, Sv peracydv zxacros rav dvOpdmer dyerar Bixawoy kad pdrpos 
kal gwppey, 
‘with that power or force which each man partakes of when he is 
called just and temperate and wise,’ Cp. for construction supra § 8. 
Bekker, in his second edition (after Coraes), inserts xal ow¢po- 
awn after dpdévnas, and dvdpeios wai before Sixaos to make the 
passage symmetrical; but there is no reason to expect this exact 
symmetry. 


érépas ydp éatw épyov ayohas Tavra. L 13. 
Lit. ‘For this is the business of another time of leisure,’ or ‘ of 
another time when we shall be at leisure,’ or*, ‘of another dis- 
cussion.’ Yet he returns to the subject at the beginning of the . 
next chapter. The word cxod; is translated ‘discussion’ in this 
passage by Stahr, and so explained in Liddell and Scott's Lexicon. 
It is found in this sense in the Laws of Plato, 820 C, and perhaps 
in Arist. Polit. v. 11. § 5. 


emi THs voy peOddou. 1, 14. 
‘Enquiry,’ rather than ‘treatise.’ No reference is made in the 
Politics to the whole work as a book. 


It has been already said,c. 1.§ 11, not exactly that the happiness @, r, 
of the state is the same as that of the individual, but that they can 


2. 3. 


2. 4. 


2. 5. 


2. 6. 
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be shown to be the same by the same kind of arguments; and 
again, § 13, the best life for both is declared to be the life of 
virtue, furnished sufficiently with the means of performing virtuous 
actions ; and in § 14 he proposes to defer matters of controversy 
for the present. But at the beginning of the second chapter, as if 
he were dissatisfied with his conclusion, he resumes the question, 
which has been already in a manner briefly determined, and as if 
he had forgotten the intention to defer it. There appears to be a 
latent incongruity even in this rhetorical passage. 

It has been thought by Susemihl that c. 1. § 11, éydpevov & dori nat 
ray atrav Aéyov Seduevov x.r.A. is another form of what follows, and 
that if c. 1. §§ 11, 12 be omitted the connexion of c. 1 and c. 2 
would be restored. But the similarity of §§ 11,12 inc. 1 with c. 2 
is not very close ; and the difference of style in the two chapters 
remains as striking as ever. 

The analogy of the individual and the state is drawn out at 
length in the Republic of Plato, iv. 435 ff. 


efre maow dvros aiperov Kowwveiv médews etre kat Tiol pev py Tos be 
mAciorots. 

‘Whether it be a democracy or a timocracy.’ The remark is 
parenthetical, and is not further expanded. 


énei 8€ Tis moAcrixns Scavoias Kal Oewpias rovr’ éoriv épyov, GAN’ ob rd 
mepi exacrov aiperdy, nueis dé TavtTHy mponpnueba viv THY oKepu, exeivo 
pev wdpepyoy dy ein toute 8 epyow ris eOd8ou ravrns. 

TauTny, SC. axe modsriayy Supplied from soXerixis. 

éxeivo, sc. the question, ‘which is the more eligible life ?’ 

rovro, sc. the question, ‘ which is the best state?’ Cp. Nic. Eth. 
i. 2. § 8. 


dpquoBnreirat . . . wérepov 6 moXirixds Kat mpaxrixds Bios aiperds fj pad- 
Lov 6 ravray ray éxrds droANeAupevos, olov Oewpntixds Ts. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. x. 7, where the relative value of the two kinds of 
life is fully discussed. 


dyayxn yap Tov re ed dpovovyra mpds tov BeAriw oxomdy cuvrdrrec Oat 
xal row avOporoy éxacroy xal cow? Thy ToXcreiay, 
Yet Aristotle does not show how the two lives of action and 
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contemplation are to be transferred to the spheté of politics, the 
parallel which he sets over against them in this passage being only 
the life of the tyrant and the life of the private individual. At § 16 
he opposes the state in activity to the state in isolation; and this 
is perhaps the half-expressed contrast which is floating before his 


ropitcoar ¥ ol piv rd tov widas Spyew Btoworucies piv yeyvduevov pet” 2. 7. 
ddixias ris elvar Tis peyiorns, modcTun@s Bé Td pev dixov odx Cyew, épmd- 
Siow Be Exew rH wepi adrdy etqpepia. 

éunddvov S¢ €yev, ‘to contain an impediment.’ The article may be 
supplied, if necessary from rd pév aduxor, 


Sonep év Aaxedaiyon cai Kpiry mpds rovs rokeuous cuvréraxra cyeddy 2. 9. 
9 re maidela ai rd Tay véuwr Anos. 

Cp. Plato’s Laws, bk. i. 630 ff., where the principle that the laws 
of nations should have some higher object than success in war is 
energetically maintained, and for the approval of these sentiments 
by Aristotle, supra, ii. 9. § 34. 


kabanep év Kapyndén baci roy ée trav Kpixwv xdopor AapBaver. 2, 10. 

It may be instructive and is certainly amusing to remark that 
William de Moerbek either reading «pivov from xpivoy, ‘a lily,’ or 
confusing xpivwr and xpixev, translated ‘lilia.’ 


év BE Beidas ole efi alvew dv copra rwl cxihow mepupepduevoy tH 2. 11. 
pnbéva dmexraykdri modeuiov, 

Cp. Hdt. iv, 66, where it is said that Once in every year the 
governor of each district mixes a bowl of wine from which those 
only may drink who have captured enemies. 

The accusative ckidiov wepupepduevov May be fegarded as an 
accusative absolute, assisted by the verb of cognate signification, 
‘when the cup was brought round.’ 


Here is a beginning of national and international morality, The 2. 12-18. 
question whether the contemplative or the practical life is the superior 
was discussed in Nic. Eth. x. c. 7, but entirely with reference to the 
individual. In this passage an analogous question is raised con- 

VOL, I. $ 


2. 15. 


3. 3, 4. 


3. 5. 
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cerning the state. May not an individual find within himself the 
best kind of action ?—May not the state, though isolated and self- 
centred, lead a true political life? These two questions to us 
appear distinct; but they are very closely connected in the mind 
of Aristotle, to whom the individual is the image of the state. 

The isolated life of the state is suggested as a possibility by 
Aristotle. But he is quite aware that all states have relations to 
their neighbours which they cannot afford to neglect. Cp. ii. 6. 
§7;07.§ 14. 


adda rd wpés rovro Onpevrdy. 
Cp. in i. 7. § 5, oloy 4 Scxaia, and infra c. 14. § 21. 


xatros rdy’ &y troddBa ris Tourer ovre dupirperey Gri rd Kuptoy elvas 
wayreyv aporoy’ ours yap dy x\eiorey ai xadXiorwy Kupsos ein wpdteer. 
Gore ov 8¢i roy Surduevoy dpyew wapievat re xAncioy, GANG paddov adas- 
petobas, xai pire warépa waidey prre waidas xarpos pn crews pidroy idrov 
pnbeva Umodoyeiv pnd wpdg ToUTO dporrifew* rd yap dporoy aipereraroy. 

‘It is argued by some that power gives the opportunity for virtue, 
and if so, the attainment of power will be the attainment of virtue. 
But power in the higher sense implies the qualities which enable a 
man to make the true use of it, and these he will not gain but 
lose by violating the equality which nature prescribes.’ Compare 
the notion of Thrasymachus (Plat. Rep. i.) that justice is the interest 
of the superior and supra, note on i. 6. § 3; also the thesis main- 
tained by Callicles (Gorgias 484 ff.) that the tyrant is wisest and 
best and the refutation of this notion by Socrates. 

mpos Touro, SC. xpos Td Umodoyey raidoy, x.T.A. 


py Ssvaddpoyrs rocovroy Scov ayyp yuvaxds f warnp réxvoy f Seowdrys 
SovAwy. 

These family relations are chosen as types of government an- 
swering to various kinds of rule, aristocratical, royal, tyrannical 
(cp. Nic. Eth. viii. 10). 

Aristotle means to say that a man is harmed by ruling over 
others unless he have a right to rule ; but this right can be given 
only by a natural superiority. 
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Tois yap duoios rd xaddy nai rd dixasoy dv Tw péper. 3. 5. 

Either 1) ‘For equals to share in the honourable is just,’ or 2)* 
‘For to equals the honourable and the just consists in all having a 
turn.’ 


évdéxera: yap Kara pépy Kal TOUTO cupPaivery. 3. 9. 
xai rovro=ovx ampaxreiy; Or rather some positive idea which is to 

be elicited from these words. ‘There may be in a state internal 

as well as external activity.’ 


dpoiws 0¢ rovro tmdpye Kai caf évos drovovy ray avOpénrey. 3. 10. 
‘Like the state the individual may be isolated, yet he may have 
many thoughts and powers energizing within him.’ 


oxoAR yap dy é Geds Eyor Kad@s xai mas 6 kdopos ols oix eicly efwrepixai 3. 0. 
npages mapa ras olxelas rds avray, 

i.e. ‘were happiness not possible in isolation.’ Cp. Nic. Eth, ix. 
4. § 4, €xet yap nal wiv 6 Oeds rayabdy add’ Sy or wor’ eoriv; ib. x. 8. 
§ 7, quoted supra, c. 1. § ro. 


kai rois dvOpdrrots. 3. 10. 
There is no reason for bracketing these words as Bekker has 

done in his second edition; =‘mankind generally.’ Cp. supra 

c. 2. § 17, where wéAes are joined with yévos avOpwrwy. 


wept aura. 4.1. 
‘About these general questions.’ 


wept ras GAAasg rroNreias x.7.A. 41. 
‘Other than the best.’ These words seem most naturally to 
refer to Books iv, v, and vi, and are therefore inconsistent with 
the altered order of the books. It is impossible to believe with 
Hildenbrand and Teichmiiller that Book ii., in which Aristotle 
treats not of different forms of government, but of certain theoretical 
or historical constitutions, furnishes a sufficient antecedent for these 
words. (See Susemihl’s note, 749, vol. ii. p. 180.) 


mepi ris pedAovons Kat edydy ouverrdva mdédeos. 4.1. 
Compare iv. 1. § 3, dare d7Aoy drt nai woAtreiay ris a’rys éotiv émornpns 
thy aptotny Oewpnoa ris dors, xai rola rts dy ovca padtor’ ely nar’ evynp, 
S 2 


i 
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pndevds urodifovros raw édxrds. Aristotle appears to start with a con- 
sideration of the perfect state; but in attempting to describe the 
conditions of it he seems to forget his higher purpose. Unless it 
may be supposed that the Politics is an unfinished work. 


=ris broléons, the conditions mentioned in § 1. 


4.5. for yap tt cal wédews Epyov, Sore ri duvapévny rovro pddurr’ deroredew, 
ravTny olnréov elvar peyiotny, olov “Immoxparyy olx GvOpamov add’ larpéy 
civ peifo dijoever dv ris row deathépowros xara rd péyeOos TOO odparos. 

‘That city is the greatest, not which is numerically largest, but 
which is best adapted to its end; just as Hippocrates is greater, not 
as a man but as a physician, than somebody else who is taller.’ 
The great city must have the qualities suited to a city, just as 
the great Hippocrates must have the qualities, not of a tall man, 
but of a physician. It is the accident of a city that it is populous, 
just as it is the accident of Hippocrates that he is tall. 


48,9, 5 88 Alay imepBddrwv dpWyds ob Bivarar peréyew régews’ Belas yap 3) 
ToUTO bumdpews Epyov, Hris kal rdbe cuveyer TO way’ emei TO ye kaddy ev 
mAnbes Kai peyeber ciwhe yiverOu, Oud xai Tokw hs peta peyeOous 6 hex Geis 
Epos imdpyet, rairyy «lvat kaddlotyy dvayraiov. 

The connexion is as follows: ‘The divine power which holds 
together the universe can alone give order to infinity. For beauty 
consists in number and magnitude; wherefore that city in which 
magnitude is combined with the principle of order is to be deemed 
the fairest,’ | 

In this and similar passages we may note mingling with 
Pythagorean fancies, a true sense that proportion is the first principle 
of beauty. Cp. Metaph. xii. 8. § 26, 1074 b. 1, mapadédora d¢ mapa raw 
dpxaiay kai mauradaiwy év pidov ocynpart Katahedeippeva Trois Dorepow Gre 
beol ré alow obros nal wepiixes rd xiow vip Shay iow vd 82 howd pubebe 
789 mpoonjxra mpds Ti webae tay wohAay Kal mpds Thy ele rods yduous Kal 
1d cupépov xpiow. 

rovro refers to rdafews, but is neuter because it is attracted by 
epyov. 

6 \ex@eis dpos, ‘the above-mentioned principle,’ sc. etragia, 
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81d mparny pew elvar wodww dvayeaiov tiv ke rorovrov wAnfous © mpHrov 4. I. 
mAnOos abrapxes mpds rd ed (hy ori KaTa Thy wohTLKIY KoWwariar. 

&é refers not to the clause immediately preceding but to the 
principal idea of the sentence, contained in the words dpoiws 8é ral 
mods, 4 pev €& ddiyov Alav otk abrapens xrA. Cp. Nic. Eth, ix. 10. 

§ 3, ofre yap dx béka dvOparay yévorr dv médus, ott’ dx Béea pupuidev ere 
wokis éoriv, 

mpernv and mparov. ‘We then first have a state when we first 
have a sufficient number,’ spérov may be either adjective or 

kata tiv mokurixny Koweviar, © A good life according to the require- 
‘ments of the political community,’ i.e, the life of a freeman and 
citizen. 

elva pethw modu, 4.12. 

peifw is unnecessarily bracketed by Bekker in his 2nd edition. 
The point is as follows: ‘There may be also a greater city than 
is required by the limit of self sufficiency, but this increase is not 
unlimited.’ He has said above (§ 4) ‘that the more numerous 
city is not necessarily the greater,’ but in this case it is or may be. 


cick yap al mpage ris mews Tov pey apydrvrav, Tav 8 apyouevw. 4. 12. 
The mpagas, or actions of a state, are the actions of two classes 
which act upon each other, the governors and the governed. Cp. 
i. 5. § 3, Srov dé 43 pév Spyer rd 8° dpxerat dori re robrey Epyor, 


dwaykaiov yropifew adAnhous. 4.13. 
Cp. Plat. Laws v. 738 D, E, of peifov obdev rode dyabdv i) ywwpipous 
avrovs (SC. Tous woAlras) avrois eivat, “Orov yap py pas GAAnhows éoriv 
GdAnAwy ev Tois tpdmos GAAa oxdros, ofr’ dy ryjs THs alas ofr’ dpyay 
otre dixns more ris dv ris mpoonxovens dplas rvyyxdvor, 


Bidov rolvuv &s obrds dart wédews Spos dpiros, H peylorn row mAnbous 4, 14. 
imepBodn mpds airdpkesray Coons eboivorros, 

This is a condensed sentence, meaning ‘the largest number 
which can be seen at once, and at the same time suffices for the 
purposes of life.’ Aristotle wishes to combine péyeéds re with 
eiwopia, Cp. Poet. 7, 1451 a. 3, dare det xabamep dri trav copare 
kal él riov (Gav Fxew pev péyeOos, voiro Be ebaivorrov elvac. 
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5.2.  €Axovras, 
like the English word ‘draw,’ is used neutrally, ‘those who 
draw or pull to either extreme.’ 


5.3,4. The paragraph—ro & eos... . evrapaxdusorov—is ill arranged : 
it may be analysed as follows: ‘The city should be difficult of 
access to enemies, and easy of egress to the citizens ; the whole 
territory should be seen at a glance (for a country which is easily 
seen is easily protected): it should be well situated both in regard 
to sea and land. Herein are contained two principles: 1) the one 
already mentioned, about inaccessibility to enemies and convenience 
to friends: to which may be added 2) a second principle, that the 
situation should be adapted to commerce.’ 

The words 8 yap .... dwdvrwy are a repetition of the words rd 


8 ebovvorrov 1d etBonOnroy eivas ry xepay eoriv. 


5.4. els pev 5 AexGels dpos, 
SC. wept rov eidous THs yepas. 


5.4. ere 8 rips wept Edda TAns, xdy ef rwa GAnv épyaciay 4 xopa rvyydvoe 
KeKTNLen ToLaUTHY, evrrapaxdptcroy. 
ris UAHs dependent on edrapaxdpuscrov—ed Fxovcay xpos ry Kopudny : 
rns wept Evda DAns either 1) wood (iAn) which is used as timber, 
or 2) timber which is used as material (vAy). 


6. The echo of these antimaritime prejudices is heard in Cicero, 
who discusses the subject at length in his De Republica, Book 
ii. cc. 3 and 4. 


6.1. xai ryy rodvarOpwriay, 
SC. dovpopoy eivai paow. 


6.2. dre pev ody, ef ratra pi oupBaives, «7d. 
‘That however, if we could get rid of these evils, there would be 
an advantage in a city being connected with the sea is obvious.’ 


6.4. abr yap eumopixny, GAN’ ov rois dAdots Bet elvar rv méduy. 
‘Like the individual (i. 9. § 14) the city may receive what she 
absolutely needs, but is not to import and export without limit.’ 
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Aristotle would restrain foreign trade as much as possible, not 
because he aims at exclusiveness, but because he dislikes the 
moneymaking and commercial spirit. 

érei 3€ kal viv dpa@pev woddais bwdpyov Kai yopas Kai woAcow érivea 6. 5. 
cal dipivas eixpuds xelpeva mpds rip woh, Gore pire rd abrd vépew dorv 
pyre méppw diay, GAKa KkpateioBar relyeot kal rowirors GhAos epipaa, 
havepdy bs ef pév dyabdy rh ovpBailver yeyveoat Bd rhs Kowwrias abrav, 
imdpte rj moder roiro rh dyabdy, et 8¢ Ts BdaBepdy, pudrdéacbas pddiov 
Trois péuos Ppdfovras nal dwopifovras rivas ob Bei Kai rivas employer Oar dei 
mpos dhAnAovs. 

In this passage tmapyov the reading of the MSS. has been 
altered into 1) imdpyew by Schneider and by Bekker in his and 
Edition; and also 2) into tmdpyovra, in the latter case with the 
omission of «ai. The alteration, though probable, is not necessary ; 
for ¢umépor may be supplied with imapyov from the preceding 
sentence, the plural words éwivera xai Ajévas being taken in appo- 
sition as an epexegesis. ‘But now-a-days there are many cities 
and places in which such a mart exists, [containing] docks and 
harbours conveniently situated in relation to the city; and as is 
obvious, whatever evil there may be is avoided and the good 
secured, when they are placed at a moderate distance, but com- 
manded by walls and similar fortifications.’ 

The inland position of the ancient Greek cities, as Thucydides 
(i. 7) remarks, was due to the prevalence of piracy. Their ports 
were added later, as the Piraeus at Athens, Nisaea at Megara, 
Cenchreae and Lechaeum at Corinth, Cyllene at Elis, Gythium at 
Sparta, Nauplia at Argos, Siphae at Thespiae, Notium at Colo- 
phon, etc, 

xpareioOar = to be controlled or held in check by. 


el dv yap tyeporixdy eal modituxdy {hoerat Blow, 6. 7. 
iyyenourxdy, like Athens or Sparta in the days of their greatness, 

v. 7.§ 14. The alteration of moderixdy into modeuuxdy in Bekker’s 

2nd edition is quite unnecessary. For rods Bios, applied to 

a city, cp. ii. 6. § 7, ef Set ryw mide Civ Biov moderexdv. 


moAAas yap ékrAnpoien tpinpers [ol “HpaxAedrat |. 6. 8. 
Cp, Xen. Anab. v. 6, § 10, wodAd ydp dort woia ev “Hpaxdeig, 


6. 9. 


7.3. 


7 
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ant modeww. 

médewy, if genuine, is a difficult word. It may be taken in the 
sense of ‘ports like the Piraeus’*; or closely connected with du- 
uévaw Of ‘cities in relation to their harbours,’ cp. supra, c. 5.§3. But 
neither of these explanations is satisfactory. The word has been 
bracketed by Bekker in his second edition and is probably corrupt. 
The conjectural emendations émweiov (Coraes), ¢yropiav (Schmidt), 
meproMwy (Broughton) are not fortunate; mola» might also be 
suggested (cp. supra, § 6). But it is more probable that some 
words have been accidentally transposed and that we should read 
repi pév oly xdpas Kai médewy [or wédews] kal Acuevwr K.T-d, OF, mreph pév 
obv médewv [or médews | xai yopas x.7.2. 


ri piv dv rois guxpoig rémors £6 kal ra wept vv Ebpdmny. 

According to Aristotle it would seem that Europe includes the 
colder, that is, the Northern parts of Europe and excludes Hellas. 
The words «ai r& mepi ri Ebpém are explanatory of ra é rois 
Wuxpois réras vy. Compare the Hymn to Apollo |. 250: 

nev Sow TWeAordvynroy rietpav fyovew, 
8 door Elpérny re cal dudiptras kara wou, 
in which a similar notion of Europe is implied. 

Plato too was no stranger to speculations about race. Cp. Laws 
v. 747 D, pnde ro08 pas NavBavérw mepi rémav, os ode eloiy Ao 
rivés diachépovres DAXwv rérav mpds rd yervav dvOperroves dpelvove wal 
xelpows: and Rep. iv. 435 E, rd @vpoedés .. . olov of xara ri Opaxnr 
re kal SevOiciy cai ryeddv ri xara thy dow rémov, i rd dudopabls, & Bi mepi 
vio wag piv phucr’ Se ve altsdouco rémov, & rd qdhoyphpared, Bareph 
robs ve Golvnas elvas xal rods xara Alyumrov gain ris dv oby fora. Cp. 
also Herod, ix. 122, didréew yap ek rév padaxay ydopwv paraxois dvBpas 
pieces: ob ydp ros vie abtie yee elvas rapeiv re Oaparriy denna 
dvdpas dyabods ra moAguia: and iii. 106, 4 "EAAds ras Spas mohAdy Te 
nd\\ora xexpnpivas éye, So Plat. Tim. 24 C, 4 Beds... dedegapery 
riy rénav dy g yeyinae (viz, Hellas), iv cixpaciay raw opi dy aig 

pias Tyydvor qodirelas, 

Could Hellas have been united in a federation, she might have 
governed the world. But the individuality of Greek cities was too 
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strong to allow of such a union, and the country was too much 
divided by natural barriers. The cities on the coast might be 
coerced into an Athenian Empire, but could not be fused into a 
political whole. Cp. Herod. ix. 2, where the Thebans say to 
Mardonius that the Greeks if united would be a match for the 
whole world,—«cara pév yap rd loyupdy “EAAqvas dpodbpoveowras, olmep 


pari ries Seiv imdpyew rois pudaks, rd puorixods pév elvar x.7.A, 7. 5. 
This, like some of Aristotle's other criticisms on Plato, is chiefly 
interesting as shewing the difficulty which he found in under- 
standing the play of language which is characteristic of Plato. [See 
Essay on Aristotle’s Criticisms of Plato.] The passage referred to 
is Rep. ii. 375 E, mpas wer rods ovvbes re Kal yowpipous as oldy re 
mpaorarous elvat, mpos b¢ rods dyraras rovvavriov, where we May observe 
that the word duAnrixds is not used by Plato. 


6 Oupds, 7. 5 

‘Passion’=the depth or force of character which makes a good 
loyer or a good hater. Compare Theognis, |. ro91 Bergk— 

dpyahéws jor Oupds Exer mepi avs qeddryros, 

But in the Topics ii. 7, 113 b. 1 Aristotle raises the question 
whether ¢iAia resides in rd émOuynrixdy and not in rd dupoadés, 
Like our word passion, évpés has both a wider and narrower use, 
and is employed by Aristotle here in a more philosophical, but in 
the Topics in a more popular sense. 


Aristotle truly remarks that anger is felt, not against strangers, 7, s-8, 
but against friends who have wronged or slighted us, Cp, Rhet. 
ii, c, 2, 1379 b, 2, wal [Spyifovra:] pGddov rois Pirors f rois pi) Pidrous : 
and Psalm xli. 9, ‘Yea, even mine own familiar friend, whom 
I trusted, who did also eat of my bread, hath lifted up his heel 
against me,’ 


ob yap 81 rept hiiwy arayyeo, 7. 6. 
The reading of the MSS. which is repudiated in the translation 
is not indefensible, though, in the absence of context, it is im- 
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possible to interpret it with certainty: ‘For were they not friends: 
about whom thou wast plagued or grieved’? cp, again from 
Psalm lv. 12: ‘It is not an open enemy that hath done me this 
dishonour, for then I could have borne it.’ A mo/ attributed to a 
well-known statesman who had been anonymously attacked in a 
newspaper is to the point, ‘It must have been by a friend,’ he 
said, ‘an enemy would not have been so bitter.” The verse is 
very probably taken from the well-known poem of Archilochus in 
Trochaic verse beginning Ovpé Oiy’ dunydvoror xpdeciv Kkuxdpeve, 
of which a fragment is preserved (Bergk 60): the metre might be 
restored either by omitting 8, which may have been added by 
Aristotle, or by inserting od» before 47. 

The translators William de Moerbek and Aretino render dmrayyeo 
‘a lanceis,’ as if they had read or imagined they read dm’ éyyéwv. 


7.7. 008 elo ol peyaddypuyoe ri hiow dypiot, my mpds robs adixotvras, — 
Yet the peyaddyuyor described in Nic. Eth, iv. 3. is rather un- 
approachable by his neighbours. 


7.9. ob yap rip abriw depiBeav dei Cyreiv dud re Tov Méyov Kal ToY yyPO 

Cp. below c. 12,§ 9. Aristotle is opposing political theories to 

facts, as in the Ethics he contrasts the moral certainty of Ethics 

(Nic, Eth, i. 3. § 4) with the absolute certainty of mathematics, 

though the dpiSea in the two cases is different, meaning in the 

one the necessity and @ priorr truth of mathematics, in the other 
exactness of detail. 


8.1, era 8 domep trav Drow trav xara picw cuvecrotwv od TaiTtd dor 
pépia tis OAns overdcews, Gv Gveu rd GAovy otk dw ein, ByAOw ws ovde 
médews épn Oeréov Goa tais méAeow dvaykaioy tardpyew, od’ GAAns Kowe- 
vias obSemas, && 7s Ev TL Td yevos, 

In this rather complex sentence Aristotle is distinguishing be- 
tween the conditions and the parts of the whole. The words dp 
dvev Td GAov oix dw ein answer to dca rais médeow avayxaioy Urapyew 
in the application to the state. 

The editions vary between raira and ravra. ravra is confirmed 
by the words of § 6, wéoa rair’ éoriv dy dvev modus odk dv ety. If we 
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read raira it will be convenient to supply éxeivors with dw dvev, if 
Tatra, éxeiva, 

ef fs &v te Td yevos, i.e. ‘ out of which is formed,’ or ‘ which forms 
a lower class having a unity;’ ‘which in its nature is a whole, and 
not a mere aggregate,’ év rx rd yévos=év ri cate Td yévos, 


‘The end has nothing in common with the means; the final 8. 3. 
cause with the conditions.’ Just as in iii. 1. § 9 things prior and 
posterior are said to have no quality in common with each other. 

Of course the modern philosopher makes the opposite reflection, 
‘that the end is inseparable from the means,’ or, ‘is only the sum 
of the means’; that causes are indistinguishable from condition; 
and equally indistinguishable from effects; ‘that no line can be 
drawn between @ priort and a posterior? truth.’ The common 
understanding, like ancient philosophy, rebels against this higher 
view, because it can point to numberless visible instances in which 
the end is separable from the means, the effect from the causes, 
Both lines of reflection are constantly returning upon us, and the 
opposition between them gives rise to many metaphysical problems. 
It is the old difficulty, as old as the opposition of ideas to phe- 
nomena, of finding the similarity where there is difference or 
contrast. 


opyav@ Te Tayri mpos TO yryvopuevoy Epyor kai Tois Bnusovpyois. 8. 3. 

Governed by otéév xowdv dort, ‘The builder and his tools have 
nothing in common with the work; so property has nothing in 
common with the State.’ 


The connexion of this passage in which means and ends, parts 8. 5-6. 
and conditions are curiously combined appears to be as follows: 
‘Now happiness is imparted in various degrees to states, making 
them to be what they are according to the degree of happiness 
which they attain. But we must also ascertain what are the con- 
ditions of states, for in these we shall find their parts.’ He seems 
to mean that through what is outward only we can arrive at the 
true elements of the state; and that happiness, which is the end of 
the state, is not to be confounded with the conditions of it. The } © 
argument is interrupted by the seemingly irrelevant remark that the 


8. 5s 


8. 6. 


8. 7. 


8.7. 


8. 9. 


9. I, 2. 
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character of states is given to them by the degrees of happiness 

which they attain. Here as in other passages (cp. c. 9. § 2 infra), 

when speaking of the perfect state, he occasionally goes back to 
dperijs évépyeia ral xpijors. 

Cp. the more complete statement of the Nic, Eth, i. 7. §§ 14-16, 
Yuxie evipyeua xar’ dperiv dploryy é Bip redeig. 

émoxentéoy 8¢ Kat wéca trait’ doriv by divev wddcs ove dy ety. 

‘Besides considering the highest good of the state or the idea of 
the state in its highest terms (gathered from the previous section) 
we must also consider the indispensable conditions of it, and among 
them we shall find its parts.’ All the parts are conditions of a 
state, not all the conditions are parts; e.g. the @yres are a con- 
dition but not a part; rd Sovdevsuevor both a condition and a part. 

mépmrrov bé Kal mperov. 

‘ First,’ i.e, in honour, not in necessity, for that place he assigns 
to the sixth class. 

Spengel would omit «ai sparov. But how could the insertion of 
such a clause ever be explained, unless it had been put in by the 
piety of a Greek monk? 

jw xahotow lepareiay, ‘which they call ritual.’ The formula jv 
ka\ovaw seems to imply some technical or uncommon use of the 
word, which oceurs nowhere else in classical Greek, cp. fv xaAotel 
rues dAvyapylav, vi. 1. § 6. 


éxrov 8 Tov &piOpdy. 

The last words are pleonastic, ‘ sixth in numerical succession.’ 

The conjecture of Lambinus ray dxaloy taken from raw ovpoe- 
pévrav kai rav diaiov above, § 7, has been adopted in the text, 
But the reading of the MSS. réw dvayxaiwv, ‘of necessary matters 
of life,’ is really defensible and is confirmed by the word dvayxasé- 
rarov in § 7. dvaykaiwy may also refer to punishments: see infra 
c. 13, § 6. 


oix év mdoy dé Toiro moApreiq. 
‘This question, however, does not arise in every state, for it is 
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already decided. In democracies all share im all, while in oli- 
garchies only some share in some employments or functions. 
But we are speaking of the ideal state in which the question 
remains to be considered. 


kabémep yap elroper. 9.2. 
This passage can hardly refer to ii. 1, § 2, for there Aristotle 

is speaking of the distribution of property: here of the distribution 

of fanctions in the state. The reference is rather to iv. c. 4 and 

c. 14; see supra c. 4. § 1. 


érel dé ruyydvopey oxoroivres mepi Tis dpiotns wokiTeias . . « ipyTaw 9. 3. 
mpdrepor. 
The connexion is as follows: ‘ But in the best state, with which 
we are now concerned, all cannot participate in all, for the trader, the 
artisan and the husbandman have no leisure for education, neither 
are they capable of political functions.’ 
eipyrat mpdrepov in c. 8. § 5 supra. It is noticeable that Aristotle 
in describing the perfect state no longer, as in a democracy (cp. 
vi. c. 4.), regards the husbandmen as the best material out of which 
to form citizens. 


Tovs peAXovras Eoec Oat, DB. 4. 
Sc. wodiras, (év rp KdAduora woditevopévy mode § 3), ‘citizens of 
the best state.” 


Tmorepor érepa kai ravra Oeréov. 9. 4. 
Bekker in his second edition inserts érépor after érépa unneces- 
sarily. Without it we may translate ; ‘Aré these also to be distinct, 
or are both to be given to the saffie persons?’ 


Compare Book ii, 5. § 26. 9. «. 


BAA pip cal ris etforees det eva wept rodrovs. 9.7. 

The use of wepi is singular: the force of the preposition may be 
paraphrased as follows: ‘they too should have a near interest in 
property,’ an indirect way of expressing what is more distinctly said 
infra § 8 ras erie elvas rovrwy. 


7" 
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9. 8. —eirep dvayxaiov elvar rods yeapyous BobAovs f) BapBdpous. — = 
husbandman having the leisure which a citizen requires for mental 
cultivation and the fulfilment of political duties, ep. § 4. 


9.10. ral xeyopurra bi) Todrww fearrov, rd dv del, rd 82 ward pépos. 

rovrwv, i.e, not merely the dwAcrméy and BovAevrixéy; to these 
must be added the yewpyoi, reyvira, and rd Oyrixdy, in all five. The 
two first interchange with each other, but never with the three last. 

The division between the mere conditions of the state (viz, the 
yewpyol, rexviraa and rd Oyrixdy) and the parts of it (rd dwAcrudy «at 
Bovdeurixdv) is permanent. The division between rd dmAcrixdy, 1d rev 
lepéwy yévos and rd BovAevrixdy is transitory or xara pépos, i.e. the 
same persons may belong in turn, or at different stages of life, to 
all three classes. 


10.1. douwxe 8 ob viv odd vewori roir’ elvar ydpysov Toig Tept wohiTEtag 
prrocopotiow, Gre det Sinpiabar xwpis kara yéry vy woe, 

This chapter has been regarded, and perhaps with reason, as a 
criticism of Plato, Aristotle being desirous of disproving by 
historical facts the claim of Plato to originality in instituting the 
system of caste and of common meals. 


10. 2. ra pew mepi Kpyrny yevdpeva x.rA, 
In apposition with ray oveoiiav 7 rags, ‘the custom in Crete 
going back to the reign of Minos.’ 


10. 3-5. ‘The name Italy was originally confined to the district between 
the Lametic and Scylletic Gulfs’ (Golfo di Eufemia and Golfo di 
Squillace), ‘and was derived from Italus, an ancient king of the 
Oenotrians' (called by Thucydides vi. 2 a Sicel king) ‘who in- 
habited these regions, ‘The people to the north-west towards 
Tyrrhenia were called Ausones and those to the north-east in the 
district called Siritis’ (on the shore of the Tarentine gulf) 
* Chones,’ 

The mention of Italy (taken in this narrower sense) leads the 
writer to particularise its different regions; but nothing is said 
about how far the custom of common meals may have extended. 
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dan rerixnxer éevrds odea, viz. that part of Italy which is bounded 
or enclosed at its narrowest point by the two gulfs. The reason 
(dméyee yap ravra) is imperfectly expressed: ‘ You may call this the 
boundary because the distance is so small between the two gulfs.’ 
It is in fact about 20 miles. 

It has been asked, ‘What does Aristotle purpose in this 
digression?” There is a fallacy in requiring that every part of an 
ancient work should have a distinct purpose. Aristotle, like 
Aeschylus, Herodotus, Thucydides, ‘ breaks out’ into the favourite 
subject of geography, and his conceptions of it, as might be ex- 
pected in the beginning of such studies, are not perfectly accurate 
or distinct. 

It is evident that common meals played a great part in the 
political organisation of Hellas and the south of Italy. But, 
according to Susemihl, no other writer mentions their existence in 
Italy. 


Stprw is the reading of most MSS., cviprmy of two only. The 10. 5. 
MSS. of the old translator appear all to give syr/em. Sipw is 
conjectured by Heyne, who compares Arist. Fragm. MoAcreia 542, 
kal of ri Sipw 82 Karowoivres .. . Ss yor Tiwaos xa “Apwrorérns, 
els rpudiw éEdxekay oly fooov SvBapiry, Athen. xii. 523°C. Hence 
Goéttling’s conjecture «pire the district of Siris. Of any district 
of Italy called Syrtes or Syrtis there is no mention elsewhere. 


 pev ody ray cucortiwy rdgis evrevber yeyove mparov, 6 8é ywpurpds 6 10. 6. 
kata yévos Tov moAiricod mAnOovs €& Alyimrou' moAd yap Umepreiver rois 
xpévors Ty Mivw Bacrwciay 1) Terwotpios, 

is translated in the English text: ‘From this part of the world 
originally came the institution of common tables; the separation 
into castes [which was much older] from Egypt, for the reign of 
Sesostris is of far greater antiquity than that of Minos.’ 

It is also possible to supply the ellipse differently: ‘The sepa- 
ration into castes came [not from Italy or Crete, but] from Egypt.’ 

The sentence is then parallel with the other statements. Com- 
mon tables existed in Crete and in Italy: the latter were the older, 
and therefore are called ‘the origin of the institution’ ($$ 2, 4); 
similarly, caste existed in Crete and in Egypt; in the latter 


7 
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country its origin dates further back than in the former, for 
Sesostris is older than Minos, and therefore it is said to have 
Meld, Chien 


10.7. ayeddv peév ody kal ra Da dei vopifew eippobae woddAdms vy 16 TOAD 
xpérp. 
A favourite reflection of Aristotle’s, See note on text for parallel 
passages. 


10.8. Gr dé wavra dpyaia. 

‘All political institutions are ancient; for they are found in 
Egypt which is the most ancient of all countries.’ Cp. Plat. Laws 
ii. 657. ‘Their (i.e. the Egyptian) works of art are painted or 
moulded in the same forms which they had ten thousand years 
ago; this is literally true, and no exaggeration,’ For further 
references see note on text. That this sameness was the weak- 
ness of Egypt, and that the life of Hellas was progress, seems not 
to have occurred either to Aristotle or Plato. 


10.8. rots pév eipnydvorg 
is the reading of the MSS,, altered in the text after Lambinus 
into ¢dpnyévors, a change which seems to be required by the want of 
a suitable antecedent and by the parallelism of mapadeAcmpéva, Cp, 
supra, oxeBdy piv odv Kad rd Xda dé vopifew cipjrOm wodAdms, and 
ii. 5. § 16, 


10,10,  dorepoy épovper, 
This promise is not fulfilled. Inc. 12. § 1 the common meals 
are only mentioned in passing; no reason is given in support of 
the institution, 


10,11, 16 mpds rods detiyeirovas mohepous dpovontix@Tepor, 

A lesson learned from the experience of Athens during the 
‘Peloponnesian War, The Acharnians whose lands lay on the 
borders, seeing them ravaged, wished to attack the invaders rashly 
(Thue. ii. 21), and afterwards when they had lost their possessions 
as Archidamus thought likely (Thuc, ii. 20 ¢orepnpevous raw ope~ 
répew otx dSpoiws mpoOipovs torecOa imip ris toy Drow xudvvevew, 
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otdow dé éveceoOa), and as Aristophanes in his ‘Acharnians’ seems 
to imply, were wanting to make peace. 


For reference to Plato and criticism on him see note on text. 10.11. 


Sevrepov b¢ BapBdpovs meptoixous, | 10. 13. 
Compare above c. 9. § 8, avayxaiov elvas rods yewpyods dovdous 7 
BapBdpous i) repioixovs, a comparison which has led to the insertion 
of before mepwixovs in this passage, or to the omission of it in 
c.9. The text of the MSS. is probably right in both passages, 
‘If we could have the very best thing, the husbandmen should be 
slaves; or if slaves cannot be had, then perioeci of alien stock.’ 


airis 6€ mpds airny elvae riv Oéow ebyerOa Sei xatatuyydvew mpis 11, 1, 
térrapa SXérovras. 

The order of the words is as follows—dci edyeoOai xararvyyavew 
[rou | ri béow elvat, 

The four points to be attended to appear to be as follows: 

1) healthy and airy situation, open to the winds (cp. § 4, infra): 
2) good water: 3) convenience for administration (mpés moAcriuas 
mpdges):; 4) adaptation to military requirements (mpds modeuas 
mpiges), 

Cp. Xen. Oecon. 9. 4, cai cipmacay 8¢ ry olxiavy énédaka abrij, dre 
mpds peonuSpiay dvarérrara, bore ebdnAov civas, Sri yeysavos pev edyrrds 
éort, Tov be Mépovs etorxios, 

Vitruvius i. 6 tells us how the inhabitants of Mitylene suffered 
from the situation of their town: ‘Oppidum magnificer 
aedificatum et eleganter; sed. positum .tion.prudenter. Javon 
civitate auster cum flat homines aegrotant, cum eurus, tussiunt, 
cum septentrio, restituuntur in sanitatem, sed in angiportis et 
plateis non possunt consistere propter vehementiam frigoris.’ 
(Quoted by Eaton.) 


Sedrepov dé kata Bopday, 11. 2, 
cari Bopéay=* facing the same way that the North wind does,’ 
(cp. xara pdor) i.e. sheltered from the North wind. Cp. Plat. Crit. 
118 A, B, 6 8€ rémos obros dAqs tis vycov mpds virov ¢erérparro, dd 
Tov dpxrwv kardSoppos, 
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8eérepow may either be taken as *an alternative, or as introducing 
a second condition of healthfalness, so that a South Eastern aspect 
is what is recommended; i.e. a situation which is open to the 
healthy East winds and affords shelter from the North wind. 


11.3. rodrd y' edpyrar 
is the reading of all the MSS. The conjecture of Lambinus, 
eipqoGa, adopted by Bekker in his second edition, is unnecessary. 
rovré y' eipyra=‘a remedy has been found for this,’ ie. ‘a 
remedy may be found.’ The language is not quite symmetrical, 
but this is no reason for altering it. 


11.3.  tmodoyas dpBpiog vdacw. 
Five MSS. read éySpiovs, a possible reading, ‘rain cisterns for 
water” instead of ‘ cisterns for rain water.’ 


11,4. & re rowvr@ Kai mpos Towvror. 
‘In the situation described, and looking to the quarter de- 
scribed,’ 


ll. 5. Tovodtw vapdrwy, 
The reading of the best MSS. and the old translator, ‘such 
streams as I have spoken of above,’ that is to say, ‘good streams” 
(iewiv § 4). 


IL 5.  dxpdmwohig dAcyapyexdy Kal povapyixdy, dpirroxparixdy ., . leyvpol réqmos 
aheious. 

It may be asked: ‘Why should a single fortress be adapted to 

a monarchy, or oligarchy, several strongholds to an aristocracy ? 

Probably because in the former case the government is more 


tk % concentrated. A small governing class, if they are to maintain 


their power against the people, must draw together. An aristo- 
cracy has only to defend itself against foreign enemies, and is 
therefore better dispersed. 


11,7. dv ris obrw karagxevity, kabdimep év Trois yeapyois ds Kadotul twes ray 
) The last ‘word-is: explained -by ‘Hesychius: (under gvotidés)’ as 
ai tukval Gymedo, duewow b¢ ras etki Kai pt) KaTa oTotyow meqhurevpevas 
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dkovew, i, @, pte cc tere th iene gat oon 
planted irregularly. If we adopt the first of these interpretation 
and take the image literally, Keene te llega Caley 
should be built partly in regular streets, but here and there in 
blocks which would have the character of strong places. If we 
take the second, he would seem to mean that the city should be 
built in part irregularly, with a view to confusing or perplexing an 
enemy after he had entered it. 





oi wx) paoxovres beiv Eyew (rein). 11. 8. 

Cp. Laws vi. 778 D ff, wepl 8€ recyav, & MéyAde, tywy av ri 
Endpry EvpPepoluny rd kabevdew caw €v rH yy Karaxeipeva ra reiyy. : 
_ The absence of walls in Sparta suggested to Plato the poetical 
fancy that the walls of cities should be left to slumber in the 
ground: it may reasonably be conjectured that the position of 
Sparta and the military character of her citizens rendered artificial 
defences unnecessary. 


édeyxondvas Epy@ ras éxeivws KaXXomurapevas. 11. 8. 
The disasters of Leuctra (s.c. 371) and of Mantinea (a.c. 362) 
had done a great deal to diminish the admiration for Sparta. 
(Cp. ii. 9. § ro and infra c. 14. § 16), Yet the allusion is hardly 
to the point, for Sparta was never taken by an enemy: Epami- 
nondas after the battle of Leuctra refrained from attacking it, 
Xen, Hell. vi. 5. 


Ears B¢ mpds pév rods duolove kal pi woAd TH wAjOer Bvahéeporras ob 11, g. 
kaddy 1d metpaoba cdlecba did ris trav reiydv épupvdryros, 

A somewhat romantic notion with which may be compared the 
further refinement of § rr, infra; also the saying of Archidamus, - 
the son of Agesilaus, when he saw catapults brought from Sicily, 
which in other words and under other cifeumstances has no doubt 
often been ejaculated by the African or New Zealand savage, 
drdkwhev dvOpds dperd, (Plut, Apophth. Lac. 219 A.) 


TONE MUKOTaTHY. 7 11. 9. 
Either ‘the most truly warlike in character’ or *‘ the best defence 
of the warrior.’ Both meanings may be included. 
T 2 


| 
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11.10. dpoiws 8¢ eal raise olejacot rais las po) weqpeSddew rolyovs, ~<A 


13. 1. 


NS SEE Oe See ae 
in many cases need the protection of walls. 
dpoiws 04, 8C. Eyen 


aid, 


sc, ra reiyy, i.e. the position of the walls; or more generally, 
‘the consideration of these circumstances.’ 


12.2, dpxeior. 


12. 4; 5. 


The MSS. vary between dpyéw, dpyaiav, dpyelwr, 


dy 8 ty rowodros 6 rémos Sonus éxupdveuiv re Exe mpds Thw Tis dperss 

Lit. * This place should be of a sort which has conspicuousness, 
suitable to the position of virtue, and towering aloft over the 
neighbouring parts of the city.’ : 

Thomas Aquinas, who wrote a Commentary on the Politics, if 
we may judge from his Latin ‘bene se habentem ad apparentiam 
rene zpemeda tere wad fey = Ses selec: iene a 

(Susemihl.) But the words are better as they are found 
in the Greek MSS. 

The habitation of virme is to be like that of the Gods who 
have their temples in the Acropolis. Cp. Vitruv. 1. 7 ‘Aedibus 
vero sacris quorum deorum maxime in tutela civitas videtur esse, 
unde moenium maxima pars conspiciatur areae distribuantur’ 
(quoted by Schneider); and Burke, French Revolution, p. 107, 
‘The temple of honour ought to be seated on an eminence.’ 


cin & dp edyapis 6 romos, ei Kal ra yupraow rev mpeoBurépaw Eyoe 
tiv Kéopov, kal mapa Hey rom vewrépors Upyovrds twas diarpiBew, rods Be 


mpeoBurépous maph roie Spxovow" j yip ev spOawis rox dpxérrer 


dBov. 

The opposition of pév and &é before vewrépos and mpecBurépove 
seems to imply that the youth are to perform under the eye of 
certain magistrates, and the elders under the eye of the magistrates 
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as a body. The distinction appears to be in the one case, that 
some of the magistrates are to go to the gymnasium, in the other 
the exercises are to take place in or near the public buildings 
appropriated to the magistrates. Everywhere the presence of the 
authorities is required. *‘Some of the rulers are to be present 
(&arpiSev) at the exercises of the younger men, but the elders 
are to perform their exercises with the rulers.’ Here either another 
verb has to be supplied with mapa rois apyovow or the word 
SiarpiSew is to be taken in a slightly different sense. Or 2) we may 
translate, ‘and the elders shall be placed at the side of the 
magistrates.’ This, however, disregards pév and 8¢ and seems not 
to cohere with the words 8iupyrOa card ras jdsxias: for thus no 
mention is made of the gymnastics of the elders, 3) The most 
natural way of taking the Greek words (rods 8 .. dpyovew) that 
‘the magistrates shall perform their gymnastic exercises before 
the elders,’ (St. Hilaire) gives a very poor sense. The clause # 
yap ev épOadpois «.7.A., shows clearly that the principal point is 
the requirement of the presence of the magistrates at all gym- 
nastic exercises, 

The word «éopor is difficult. It may be taken in the “sense of 
‘institution,’ which is in some degree supported by use of 
kdopos tis mwoireias for ‘the order or constitution of the state,’ 
(Iepi Kécpov 6, 399 bi 18), Or* rotrow riv xéopov may be the 
accusative after 8pp_o8a and may be taken with Adolph Stahr in 
the sense of ‘this embellishment of the state:’ [dieser Schmuck der 
Stadt]. In this case it is better to make &ypioéa impersonal, 
xéopov being the indirect accusative following it. ai rovrov, this 
institution too, i.e. as well as the offices of state which in c. 9 are 
divided between old and young. 


ri b¢ raw dvlew x.7,A, 
Cp, supra, c. 5. § 4. 


del Ba 1d mAiGoe Biaupetras rhe addewor els tepeis, els s &pxovras. 

The enumeration is incomplete, because Aristotle has only 
occasion to speak of priests and magistrates. The places assigned 
to their common tables, like those of the soldiers and the guardians — 
of the country, are to be situated conveniently for their employ- 


12, 6. 


12, 7. 


13. 1. 


13. 3. 
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rd wAjdos appear to be a repetition of éwel 8 de rd pév mApOos 
ray wokraw at the beginning of the Chapter. Ajéos is used for 
the citizens generally, not as opposed to the upper classes. : 


‘To have their proper place.’ Cp, § 8 riv elpmudmy rigu, 
Ti . «» olko8ounpdrwr, sc. rdgw, is to be supplied. 


riv kKahoupérny doruvopiar, 

The qualifying xcadovpévny, if not a mere pleonasm, seems to 
indicate the more uncommon or technical expression. Cp. note 
on c. 8. § 7 supra, and on vi. 1. § 6. 


The MSS, vary between vevepijoda and pepipiorda, P* has 
compounded them into vevezinijoda, Bekker in his second edition 
has adopted pempjocdu. Cp. vi. 2. § 7, where certain magistrates 
are required by law to take their meals together. 


rept rodurelas aris. 

Hitherto Aristotle has been speaking only of the conditions of 
the best state, which are its dy (supra c. 4. §§ 1-3). Now he is 
going on to speak of the qod:refa itself, which is the eldos of a 
wédus (cp. iii. 3. §§ 7-9). 

Chapters 13, 14,15 form a transition to the subject of education, 
which is begun in c, 16, and is continued in Book viii. But it 
cannot be said that Aristotle fulfils the promise of discussing the 
‘constitution’ of the best state. He describes the life of his 
citizens from birth to boyhood, but says nothing about their 
judicial or political duties. 

éxketrat KaA@s, 

‘Stands out well,’ or ‘distinctly,’ For the thought, cp. Eud, 
Eth. ii. rt, 1227 b. 20, @ore yap rov pev oxomdy dpOdv eivat, ev B€ Trois 

In this passage, of which the connexion is obscure, Aristotle 
seems to say that the good man is superior to the ordinary con- 
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ditions of existence, and so to a certain extent, but to a certain 
i. CC, Q-12. 


érei S€ To mpoKeipevdv €ore Thy apiotyy todereiay ideiv, avy 8 ari xa 13. 4. 
be Spues’ do wodsresoere mite, Apova 8 he wonsretosro nal Ay ebdosponde 
paduora évdexerar ri méduv, Spdrov Ste viv eddaoviay Bei, ri dort, py 
AavOaverw. 

The connexion is as follows: ‘In various ways men mistake 
the nature of happiness, but we recognise it to be the great object 
of a state, and therefore we should ascertain its nature.’ 


ayer B€ Kai év Toig HOiKois, ef re Trav Adyww exelvww dhedos. 13. 5- 
It is difficult to say why Aristotle should speak thus doubtfully 
or depreciatingly of a principle which lies at the basis both of his 
ethical and political philosophy. Is the expression to be attributed 
only to the Greek love of qualifying language? 


nad veciroy ov &f troBécews GNX’ dehés, 13. 5. 

These words are not found in the Nicomachean Ethics (see 
references in note on text), and therefore may be supposed to be 
added by Aristotle as an explanation. 


éyo 8 ef dwoBéceus. 13. 5, 
‘ Happiness is an absolute good, whereas punishments are only 

good under certain conditions;’ they are evils which prevent 

greater evils. The negative and the positive senses of the word 

*just,’—just punishments, just actions,—needed to be distinguished 

in the beginning of philosophy. 


oloy ra mept ras Sixaias mpdges ai Sicasar ryswpiar wal Koddces dn’ 13, 6, 
dperjs pev elow, dvayxatat dd, cal rd Kaas dvaykaiws Exovew (aipero- 
repov pv yp pndevds Beivbas riov rovoiran pire rov dvlpa pire rip modu), 
ai 8° él ras ripas Kai ras edmopias dadds ciot xadAhiora mpageas. 

‘ They have their rightness, not as ends, but as means or con- 
ditions of something else which is an end.’ For the use of 
dvayaiov, cp, Nic. Eth. x. 6. Eitis Sir Ean EE Se ae ae 
cai O° érepa aiperai, ai d¢ ca® avras, 


—— 
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- Under the common notion of dvayxaia and ¢ tmobécews, by a 
play of words, Aristotle appears to comprehend not only ‘the 
external goods which are the conditions of individual life, but 
the penalties imposed by law, which are the conditions of the 


existence of states. 
ai & éni ris rysds mpdgeis, 8c. pépoveas, relvoveras OF yurdpe en at 
13.7. rd pév yap Erepow kaxod rwds alpeais dove. 5 0+ email 


‘The one is a voluntary choice of an evil,’ i.e. for the sake of 
removing some other evil. For example, punishment puts an end 
to crime. —_ 

The conjecture dvaiperis, which is adopted by Schneider, Coraes, 
Bekker (2nd edition), and Susemihl, is unnecessary. — dial 
13, 7. xpiiarro 8 ay 5 exovdaios dvip nai mevig eal véoy ai rais Baws rixaus 

tais thavAage Karas" Sane oS pee © Se Saree 
Compare Nic. Eth. i, ro, especially the noble words in § 12, 
Spas Be ai ev robros Biaddpre rd Kaddy, Zreaday épy tis ededdws 4 


mal peas Srenien 9 Oynetet. Nk Tere oe ee 


13, 8. Nag he page Be al Aap TR oN. canis bas raras 
amas. 84d kai vouifover dvOpamor rijs eiBayovias atria ri éxris eva ray 
dyabav, Somep ef rot xBapitew Aapmpav rai sahbs alzupre ely hips paki 
Tihs TEXVNS. 

‘The good man will make a use of external goods which is 
absolutely good. And because (80) this use of external goods is 
good in him, men think that external goods are the causes of 
happiness, which is just as if we were siemeenahiie: 
the lyre and not to the player.’ 

airi@ro, Sc. res, gathered from dvépwmro. rs occurs in one MS. (P’) 
and is inserted by Bekker in his 2nd edition. 


13.9. 8 Kar’ ebyn edydueba ri tis médeos cveTarw dv 7 Toy?) Kupia. 

1) ‘Since therefore some things must be presupposed (8), our 
prayer and desire is that our city may be so constituted as to have 
the goods of fortune,’ sc. elva é& éxeivow Sv, etc. ; or 2). ‘we desire 
that her constitution in respect of the goods of fortune may answer 
to our prayer,’ making kar’ edyjy, sc. elvar, the predicate, dy, sc. dr 
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éxeivos bv; Or 3) ‘we ask if we could only have our prayer,’ or 
‘though it be only an ideal,’ prairie Nie satin pth 
wohreiay ry Kat’ elyny ywoperny. a» 


kal yp «l mdvras evbéxeras omovdaious elvat, pi) Kal Eeagrov 8 ra 13, TO. 
rohray, vires alperdrepov, dxohovdel yup rp Kal’ Exaorov Kai rd mdyras, 

He seems to mean that although there might be some common 
idea of virtue which the citizens attained collectively, stich as — 
patriotism, yet it would be better that each individual should be 
virtuous, for each implies all. Compare, ii. 3. 33, TOW wiles 
dirrdv, «.7.A., where he distinguishes ‘each’ from ‘all.’ 1 


évd re ober Shedos hivar* ra yap €0q weraBadeiv mori, «7A. 18. r1. 

Lit. ‘Some qualities there is no use in having by nature; for 
habit alters them; and through nature,’ or ‘such is their nature” 
that, they are swayed by habit both towards good and towards 
evil.’ To us the reasoning of this passage appears singular. 
Yet probably what Aristotle means to say is, that moral qualities, 
if given by nature, would cease to be moral, and in so far as they 
are moral would cease to be natural, Nature in this passage is 
used for ‘instinct,’ or ‘ natural impulse.’ From another point of 
view (Nic, Eth, ii. 1. § 2) he shows, using the term vous in a some- 
what different sense, that things which are purely natural cannot 
be altered by habit; but that nature supplies the conditions under 
which habits may be cultivated. Cp. also infra, c. 15. § 7. 


érépous . . . #} rovs abrovs did Biov. 14. 1, 
‘Are rulers and subjects to differ at different times, or to be the 
same always?’ 


Tois dpyouevors, ' 14, 2. 
1) “Dative of reference: ‘In relation to their subjects,’ or, 2) with 

a more obvious construction, but with a feebler sense, rois dpyopevors 

may be taken after pavepdy, ‘ so that the superiority of the governors 

is manifest to their subjects.’ 


oe 14. 3. 
The same who is mentioned in Herodotus (iv. 44) as sailing 
down the Indus by order of. Darius Hystaspes: Whether the 


14. 4. 


14. 5. 


14. 8, 


14. rr. 
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writings passing under his name with which Aristotle was ac- 
of the geography of the habitable world which has come down to 
us under the name of Scylax contains allusions to events later than 
the time of Herodotus, and is therefore certainly either spurious or 

mavres ol xara THY xopay, | 

Not country as opposed to town—‘ the country people combine 
with the malcontents of the town ;’ but, ‘all the inhabitants mznur 
the rulers,’ i.e. the perioeci, metics, or any others, who, though per- 
sonally free, had no political rights, make common cause with the 
subject classes and desire revolution, 


vedrepov 7d 88 mpeoBirepor, by rois piv SpyecOar mpéret, rois 8 dpxew. 

Lit. ‘ For nature herself has given the principle of choice when 
she created in the very race the same element, i.e. the same human 
beings, partly young and partly old, of whom the one are fitted to 
obey, the others to command.’ 

aig rp yéver rabréy, The word avrg has less MS. authority than 
airdé, and is omitted altogether in one MS. and in Aretino’s trans- 
lation. Aird may be translated; ‘In the human race nature has 
created the very same thing, making a distinction of old and 
young, corresponding to that of rulers and subjects.’ The cor- 
rection ray airér for air@ is unnecessary. 


érei S€ woditou kai Gpxovros mijy airy dperjy elvai hapev wal rod 

i.e. in the best state which he is here discussing. 

doattws ody dvdyxn Sinpyobae eai rovro rd pépos SyAov Gry, Kai ras 
mpdges 8° dvdhoyor épotpev eyew, kai bei ras Tov dire Bedriovos alperw- 
répas elvat rois Buvapevors Tuyyavew i) mara@y fj Toiv dvow. 

&catras ..%yew. ‘And as there must be a division of the soul, 
in like manner there must be a division of the actions of the soul ;’ 
agavTes answers to dvddoyev éyew, and is to be taken closely with 
kai ras mpages, 

rodro 7) wepos, SC. Td Adyov éxor. 
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) mara jj roiv dvoiv, SC. Trav mpdgewv. ‘The simple action of the 
highest principle is better than the mixed action of all or of two, 
that is the union of the higher with the lower, or the practical 
and speculative reason combined (roiv dvow).’ Aristotle is here 
speaking of that life of mind which in the Ethics he conceives to 
have a separate existence (# € rod vod [sc. eddampovia] xeyxopirperg 
Nic. Eth. x. 8. § 3). But we are unable to understand how this 
pure mind condescends to take a part in human things—the 
analogous difficulty in Aristotle to the relation of rd vootpeva and 
ra dawdpeva in Plato. We know that within the sphere of practice 
thought and reflection must always be reappearing if the legislator 
is endowed with them, But Aristotle nowhere explains how the 
speculative, either in private or public life, is related to the practical, 
or what is the higher training which fits the citizen for either. 


érawotrres yap tiv AaxeSaioviav modireiavy @yavrat Tou vopoberov tov 14. 16, 
oxordy, Gre wavra mpds TO Kparely Kai mpds méAcuov évopobernrev” A Kal 
kata Tov Adyor éariv eleheyxra kal rois épyou éLeAnheyerat viv. : 

Cp, Thuc. ii. 39, eal ev rais maidelas of pev éremdve doxnoe (sc. of 
Aaxedayssvicc) ebOis véor Gvres Td dvdpeiov perépyovrat, jyeis bé dveipevws 
deairmpevor oddevy hacov eri rods ivomadeis ewvdivovs ywpodper. 

kal Trois épyos é€eAnAcyxra viv. Alluding to Leuctra and Mantinea. 

Cp. c, 11. § 8, about walls, and ii. 9. § 10, about the women, 


obra ral O/Spey, 14. 17. 

Who Thibron was is unknown. But we have an example of 
a treatise such as he might have written in the ‘de Republica 
Lacedemoniorum,’ attributed to Xenophon. Was he more likely 
to have been a Spartan, or only an admirer of Sparta, like the 
Philolacon in other states of Hellas? The name is Lacedaemonian, 
The words rév @dwv éxacros trav ypapdvtwr mepi wodireias abrav 
remind us how large a literature of political philosophy must have 
existed in the time of Aristotle, although we are apt to imagine 
him the first writer on such subjects. Cp. ii. 1. § 43 c 7. § 1; 
c. 12, § 1. 


ért de Towra -yeAowy, el pévovres ev Tois vopors avrov, Kal pndevos eumodi- 14. 18. 
(ovros mpds rd xpi Oat Tois voyos, droBeSAjxace rd (hv adds. 
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*If their greatness depended on their laws, it is ridiculous to 
happiness,’ 7 
14.19. 4m Kparew floxnoer éri rd ray meas dpyew. . | 
‘If states are trained in virtue only that they may rule over 
their neighbours, the same principle will impel individuals to 
usurp the government in their own states,’ 
14.20, Wavoavig rp Bacihei, 
See note on v. 1. § ro. 
14.21.  rabrd yap Spwre ral Wig col cog tiv vopobéryy dumoute Bei radra vais 
There is a slight flaw in, the text, which may be corrected 
(with Susemihl) by adding re after rdv. 


14.22. riv yap Badiy ddudicw, Somep 6 cidnpos, elpyvny ttyovres. 
Cp. Soph. Aj. 650 (Dindorf) :— 
xdya ydp, bs ra Bely' exaprépour rére, 
Bay cidnpos ds, OpdvvOny oropa 
mpos Tharde THS yuvainds, 

15. In the Nic. Eth, x. 7, Aristotle dwells at length on the thesis 
that the true happiness of man is to be sought in leisure and con- 
templation. But we have a difficulty in realizing his meaning, 
For we naturally ask how is the leisure to be employed? and on 
what is contemplation to feed? To these questions his writings 
supply no answer. We have no difficulty in understanding that by 
a philosopher the mind and the use of the mind is deemed higher 
than the body and its functions, or that the intellectual is to be 
preferred to the moral, or that the life of a gentleman is to be 
passed in liberal occupations, not in trade or servile toil. But 
when we attempt to go further we can only discern a negative 
idealism; we are put off with words such as @ewpia, oveia, and 
the like, which absorbed the minds of that generation, but which 
to us appear to have no context or meaning. 

But if in the sphere of the individual the idea of contemplative 
leisure is feeble and uncertain, much more shadowy is the meaning 
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of the word when applied to the state. We can see that peace is to 
be preferred to war; that the Athenians ‘ provided for their weary 
spirits many relaxations from toil’ (Thue. ii, 38); that ‘they could 
fix their minds upon the greatness of Athens until they became 
filled with the love of her’ (ib. 43); that into education an element 
of philosophy should enter; that sleep is sweet to weary mortals; 
that to the Greek leisure was a necessity of the higher life. But we 
fail to perceive how the leisure of a state, the interest of a spectacle, 
the tranquillity of wealth is better than some great struggle for 
freedom ; or how the sons of those who fought at Thermopylae 
and Salamis were more fortunate than their fathers. Aristotle 
himself seems to acknowledge that greater virtues of some kind 
would be required in ‘the islands of the blest’ than in the ordinary 
life of man. The contemplative end which he imagines is not 
suited to the human character and is nearly unmeaning, To us 
there appears to be more truth in the sentiment, which has been 
repeated in many forms, that ‘the search after knowledge is a 
greater blessing to man than the attainment of it.” 


bei yap wo\Aa Tay dvaycaiwy tmdpyew, drws £7 cxoddgerv. 15, 2. 
‘ The virtues of leisure imply the virtues of business, for business 
supplies the means of leisure,’ 


6 péev yap médepos dvayxdter dixalovs ely eal o i. 15. 3. 
Cp. Tennyson’s Maud I. vi—xiii. :-— i 
‘Why do they prate of the blessings of peace? 
eace in her vineyard—yes !—but a company forges the wine,’ 

Yet there is corruption in war as well as in peace, now as of 
old, in furnishing the commissariat of an army, in making appoint- 
ments, in conferring distinctions, sometimes followed by a fearful 
retribution, 

éxeivor ev yap ob ratty diatpépovar trav Gov, rH pi) vopifew radrd Trois 15, 6, 
@douw péyiora ray dyabaw, dNAd rH yeréoBar raira paddov dd Twos 
dperis. 

* The Lacedaemonians agree with the rest of mankind that the 
good life is the end, but they differ in supposing the end to be 
obtained by military virtue alone.’ 


15, 6, 


15. 7. 


15. 8. 
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Cp, (though a different point of view from that which is here 
taken) ii. 9, §§$ 34, 35: ‘Although the Lacedaemonians truly 
think that the goods for which they contend are to be acquired by 
virtue rather than by vice, they err in supposing that these goods 
are to be preferred to the virtue which gains them.’ : 

del 82 pelfw re dyaba ravra, kal vi dmdhavew Ti tovrer i Thy Tor 
dperdiv, nat rs 8¢ abriy, havepby dx robray, woe 82 eal Bd river ores, 
¢obro 8} Beapation. 

The construction of the sentence is as follows: émel 3¢ davepiv éx 
rovrww peifw [eva] ra dyafa raira kal ry dmd\avow riy Tourer h Thy 
rav dperdv [sc. jOuxaiv i} wodepixdov xpjow understood from drékavow] 
kai dre [ai dperai] eloi 8: abriv [sc. rv rovrww drdhavew]. 

was 8¢ introduces the apodosis which is resumed ih rodro 8) 
Bewpyréov. 

dperav goes back to 8d rwos dperfs in the previous sentence. 

évdéxerae yap Bimpapryxéva Kai riv Aéyov ris Bedriorys imobiaews, Kal 
dub ra cGy Spolos hy Bas. 

The meaning of }ya is simply ‘trained;' whether for good or 
evil depends on the sense given to éyoiws. Either r)* ‘in the same 
i.e,a mistaken way’; or 2) ‘all the same’=‘ nevertheless.’ The first 
is most in accordance with the context dmpaprncévar wal rdv Adyor. 
The «ai is needlessly bracketed by Bekker in his 2nd edition. 
‘For even reason (which we might least expect to err) is not 
infallible.’ 

davepov bi) rovrd ye mpGrov pév, kabdmep év rois ddAns, ws t yéveots am” 
apxiis dori xal rd vidos dnd rwvoe dpxijs BNRou réhous’ & 82 Abyor jy ea 
6 vous Tis pimews Tédos. 

1) *The connexion is as follows: ‘We have to consider whether 
men are to be trained by reason or by habit: Thus much is clear 
—that there is a succession of means and ends: every birth having 
ebegitning sad tery endl Moning a epginning Aso ea 
and the end of nature being reason and intelligence.’ That is to 
say: ‘In every birth there are previous eleineiith and in like 
manner in the end or intellectual perfection of human nature other 
antecedents, such as education, are implied, which from other 
points of view are themselves ends,’ 
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2) According to Susemihl the words are to be taken as follows: 
‘It is clear that generation implies some antecedent principle and 
the end which springs from an antecedent principle is in turn 
relative to a further end.’ According to this way of taking the 
passage yeveors in the rst clause is equivalent to réAos in the and. 
Generation has an antecedent principle of which it is the end. 
The end which thus springs from an antecedent principle has a 
further end, namely, intelligence and reason. But two objections 
may be offered to this way of translating the words. a) ruds has 
no meaning, 4) The less natural construction is adopted instead 
of the more natural. For dou rédovs would naturally depend 
upon the words which immediately precede, dié rwos dpyjs. 

3) Once more, Mr. Postgate proposes to take the passage as 
follows: ‘So much then is evident—first here, as in other cases, 
coming into existence is the beginning of all, and what is the end, 
viewed from a certain beginning, is itself directed towards a further 
end.’ To this interpretation it may be objected that da’ dpyis is 
taken in a different sense from dd twos dpyjs and that rod rédous, 
as in the preceding explanation, is construed unnaturally. 


See infra note on § 9. 16. 5. 


row xpnopdv. 16. 7. 
The oracle ‘)) réyve véav GAoxa’ which is found in the margin 
of two MSS. is probably made up from the context. Out of these 
words Géttling has constructed a hexameter dAAd véas, Tpoifny, 
Gdoxas ji) réuve Babeias, The equivocation may either consist in the 
double meaning of veds ‘fallow ground’ (in Attic used for vesas) 
and véas ‘the young maiden:’ or the disputed point may have been 
only whether the oracle was to be taken literally or metaphorically. 


8d ras pév dppdrre: wep ri tev dxrwxaidera erdv ijhixiav cufevyvivat, 16, 9g, 
tovs 8 érra kat rpuixovra, 4 pexpdy, 
The words # pi«xpdvy probably mean ‘thereabouts’ or ‘nearly,’ 
like puxpod ; or some word such as wAciov may have dropped out. 
The disparity of age between the man and woman appears to 
be great; but as Aristotle extends the term for the women from 
18 to 50, and for the men from 35 to 70 years, the time allowed 


— 
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for cohabitation in either would nearly coincide, ive. 35 and 32 
years. There is therefore no reason for doubting the reading. 
The relative ages to us appear singular. Malthus, On Population 
vol. i, p. 237, remarks that this regulation ‘must of course 
condemn a great number of women. to celibacy, as there never can 
be so many men of thirty-seven as there are women of eighteen.’ 
But the real and great disparity is between the total number of 
women after eighteen and the total number of men after thirty- 
Plato in the Republic (v. 460) makes the interval less. He 
men, from the time ‘when they have passed the greatest speed of 
life ’ (twenty-five?) to fifty-five. In the Laws (iv. 721) the citizens 
are required to marry between the ages of thirty and thirty-five; 
but in another passage (772 D, E) between twenty-five and thirty- 
five, — - «wy 
In the History of Animals (Aristotle?) the age proper for 
marriage in men is limited to sixty, or at the utmost seventy; in 
women to forty, or at the utmost fifty. 7 


16.10. ti 82 } diadoy) raw réxvuw roils pev dpyowévns Tora THs dxphs, édy 


ylynrat kara Méyow ebOds i yéveors, rots bé iby karaheAvpévys rips HAexias 
mpos rd raw éSdopjnovra érév dpiBydy, 

According to this way of reckoning Aristotle seems to consider 
the prime of life to be thirty-five. The father having begun to 
keep house at thirty-five years of age would at seventy give up to 
the son, who might be expected to begin family life over again at 
thirty-five, 

In speaking of the succession of children to their parents 
Aristotle takes account only of the fathers. 


sci Siiaahua Sent nleide aé-aheiiasaaahenasstae AAU 
res xepavos ry ouvauday moeioOas ravryy, — , ' 

Sc. dei otrws roeiv, taking Sei from the previous acaliioka The 
better MSS. read dei xpioOa after xypdvos, but this is unnecessary, 
and the repetition of xpavra after xppo@a is unpleasant, a 

_ovvavAlay, ‘ cohabitation’ probably from ataAr) not tromebinn 
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kal avrovs #n. 16. 11. 
i.e, ‘themselves when they come to be parents as well as the 
writers on these subjects.’ 


Like Plato, Aristotle prescribes gymnastics for women as well as 16. 13. 
men. Cp. Plat. Laws vii. 789; Rep. v. 457. 


81d BE wAAOos téxvww, dav | rigs rov WGy Kodiy, pydiv droribecba 16, 15, 
Tay yryvoperav’ @pirra yap 3 THs Trexvoroas Td mAROos, daw BE Tit 
yopyra mapa raita ovvdvacbévrev, mpiv aicOnow eyyevécbai Kai (anv, 
eprrovetoOa Set thy GusAwow, 

‘But when there are too many children (for we have settled that 
there is to be a limit of population), they must not be exposed 
merely for this reason. If, however, it should happen that a 
couple exceed the number allowed by law, then abortion must be — 
practised before sense and life have begun,’ ) 

apora yap o).... 7d mAjdos gives the reason for introducing 
the previous remark, ‘I speak of this because population has 
been limited.’ Cp. ii. 7. § 5, where Aristotle says that the legis- 
lator who fixes the amount of property should also fix the limit 
of population; and ii. 6. § to, where he censures Plato for sup- 
posing that population will be kept down even if nothing is 
done to secure this object; and Rep. v. 461, where abortion and 
exposure are allowed, or in certain cases enforced; also a curious 
and interesting passage quoted from Musonius a Stoic philosopher 
(about 60 «.p.), by Stobaeus § 15. p. 450, in which he denounces 
abortion and similar practices as offences against Zeus the god of 
kindred. 


Respecting the seven ages, see infra, note on c. 17. § 15; and 16, 17, 
for the regulations of Aristotle respecting marriage, the time after , 
marriage, procreation and nursing of children and their early 
education, cp, Laws vii. 788-794. 

oler Oat, 17.1. 

sc. de, To be gathered from the previous paragraph. 


ras 8 diardces tov raldwy Kal KravOyods oi dps drayopevovow ol 17. 6. 
cwAvovres ev Tos vopors* CuptPépavor yap mpds abfqow. 
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This is another misrepresentation of Plato, who only says that 
Sehencablldien/anstilont heg:san gheendyaohahaaanniale ae 
have as little pain as possible in early childhood lest they grow up. 
morose in character. (‘When anything is brought to the infant 
and he is silent, then he is supposed to be pleased, but when he 
weeps and cries out, then he is not pleased. For tears and cries 
are the inauspicious signs by which children show what they love 
and hate.’ Laws vii, 792 A). Yet the words ¢» rois wpms 

' sufficiently show that Plato is the writer to whom Aristotle is 
referring. 

ras diardges, ‘the passions or struggles,’ a neutral word to be 
interpreted by xAav6poi which follows. 


17. 7. enaed ten emer Sn Shy Seevopiver Et TS re ee 
Oepiav kai ryixovrovs dvras. 

A thought enlarged upon by Plato Rep. ii. 377 ff. 

Bekker in his 1st edition has unnecessarily altered dveAevdepiav, 
the reading of the majority of the MSS., into dveAev@epias. Tn his 
2nd edition he has substituted dvedev@¢pwr, which has some MS, 
authority. Neither alteration is necessary; tyA«ovrovs dvras may 
be taken as an accusative of the remoter object. dme\aivew has 
been altered by Susemih! into dmoAaSei, a change which is partly 
grounded on a various reading drodave», and partly on the 
‘absumere’ of the old translator. 

kal rydixovrous dvras. 1)* ‘Even when they are at this early 
age,’ i,e. allhough they are so young, care must be taken about 
what they see and hear; or 2) «ai may be emphatic, ‘ especially at 
this early age when they cannot take care of themselves,’ 


17.10.  émpedés per odv Zorw rois dpyoucr pnbév pire @yadua pire ypadiy elvas 
rooirev mpdtewy piunow, «i pi) mapd tit Beois rowvTos ols Kal roy 
qwOacpdy drodlBwow 5 wyos mpds 88 obras adijow & whine Tobe 
éxovras HAukiavy mAéoy mponxoveay Kal Umép abr&y cal réxpwv Kal yuvaudiy 
ripadceiv tods Oeovs. 

ols rai Tov rwbacpdv drodiderw & viyos, Such as the Phallic 
improvisation at the Dionysiac festival of which Aristophanes 

_ furnishes an imitation in the Acharnians 263 ff. 
The words mpdr 8 rovrow introduce a second exception: ‘in- 














—_ 
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£ 
decency may be allowed in the temples of certain Gods ;" apés 
8é rovras, ‘and also to persons of full age whom the law allows to 
worship in such temples.’ Cp. once more Plat. Rep. ii, 378: 
‘The doings of Cronus, and the sufferings which his son in turn 
inflicted upon him, even if they were true, ought certainly not to 
be lightly told to young and simple persons; if possible, they had 
better be buried in silence. Butif there is an absolute necessity 
for their mention, a chosen few might hear them in a mystery, and 
in order to reduce the number of hearers they should sacrifice not a 
common [Eleusinian] pig, but some huge and unprocurable victim.’ 


Geddwpos. 

A great Athenian actor and performer of Sophocles who took 
the part of Antigone: Aeschines was his tritagonist who played 
Creon. Dem. Fal. Leg, 418. He is mentioned in the Rhetoric 
of Aristotle ii, 23, 1400 b. 16, iii. 13, 1414 b. 13. 


oi yap tais ¢Bdoudor Suapowvres tas HAuxias ws eri rd woAd Aeyouew ob 17. 15, 
kaNiig, dei 8¢ ry Sumpéores rijs icews émaxodovdeiv, 

It is uncertain whether we should read *otd xadas or ob xaxds in 
this passage. The authority of the MSS. and the immediate 
context confirm the former. On the other hand od «axas is the 
more idiomatic expression, and is not irreconcileable with the 
context :—‘ Those who divide the ages of men by seven are not 
far wrong, and yet we should rather observe the divisions made 
by nature;’ or, ‘and we should observe the divisions made by 
nature, i.e. the divisions into sevens’ (Bergk 25). This is also 
confirmed by the passage in c. 16. § 17, airy [sc. % rijs Siavoias 
dxpy| & doriv ev rois mrcioras ivrep trav wowmray ruvés elpnxagw oi 
perpouvres rais ¢Sdoudce ry HAcciay, wepi tov ypdvoy tov Tay mevTy- 

It may be observed too that Aristotle himself in this passage 
divides ages by sevens—seven, fourteen (puberty), twenty-one. 

The ‘sevens’ of Aristotle agree with the ‘sevens’ of Solon (?) in 
the years which he assigns to marriage (35) and to the highest 
development of the mind (49 or 50) :-— 

ais pév dvnBos daw €re virus epxos Sbdvrwy 
qricas ékBddXee mparov év err’ treow" 
U2 


17, 13- 
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rovs 8 érépovs dre 8) reAdon beds ent’ dmavrovs, 
78ns dxpalve. onpara yewouéms 

Ty Tpirarn 8é yéveoy deLopeven ers yulev 
Aaxvovras, xpos AvOos dueBopuerns® 

vy 8¢ rerdpry mas Tis dy éB8opnad: pry’ dporec 
loyuy, fv 1’ dyvdpes onuar’ Zxove” dperns* 

néeprry & wplov, dy8pa yduou peyympévor elvas 
cat raider (nrety eicowlow yeveny’ 

v7 8 éxrn wept wavra xaraprveras dos avdpds, 
ov8” épdew &F dues Epy’ awdAapuva Oder 

énra 8¢ your xa yAdooay dv EB80pdow pty dpioros 
Oxrad T° duchorépwy réooapa Kal dex’ ern’ 

1 8 évdry érs pev Suvarat, padaxwrepa 8 avrov 
mpos peydAny dperyy yAdood re xai copin'' 

vy Sexdry & Gre 3) redéoy beds xr’ enavrovs, 
oux dy depos «my potpay €yot Gayarov. 

Compare an interesting note of Mr. Cope’s in his edition of 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, vol. ii. p. 160. 


1 al. lect. cmpd re xal S0vapus. 


BOOK VIII. 


Bei yap mpds éxdorny modctedeoOat, 

Here Susemihl has adopted wa:deveor@a after Aretino’s translation. 
But rokireveoGa the reading of the Greek MSS. is also confirmed 
by William de Moerbek, ‘politizare,’ and is more in accordance 
with the context: ‘For the life of the citizen should conform to 
the state, because the state is of one character, and this unity 
in the end of the state necessitates unity in the education of the 
citizens.’ 


1. 2. 


pavepiv drt kal tiv radelay piav al ri adriy dvayxaiov elvas mavrwy 1, 3, 


kai Taurns Ty éripéActay elvar Kowwnjy xai pi) kar’ (diay. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. x. 9. § 14, xpdriotoy pév aby 1d ylyverOa Kowiw 
értpeAcav kai 6pOnv, where he goes on to show that public education 
can be best enforced, but that, since it is generally neglected, we 
must have recourse to private education, which moreover will take 
into account the peculiarities of the individual case; also that the 
education of individuals must be based upon general principles, 
and these are to be gathered from the science or art of legislation, 


érawecree 8 dv tig Kat rotro Aaxedatpovious’ Kal yap mAciorny mowoivrat 1, 4, 


oroveny wept Tous maidas Kat Kowy ravTny. 

Aristotle appears to praise the Lacedaemonians, not for the 
quality of their education (cp. infra c. 4), but for the circumstance 
that it was established by law. According to Isocrates Panath. 
276 d, the Spartans fell so far below the general standard of 
education in Hellas, that they did not even know their letters, 
ToToUTo aroheAcypevor THS Kowns madelas Kal qurocodlas cialv Sar’ odde 
ypdppara pavddvovow: and according to Plato, or rather according 
to the author of the Platonic Hippias Major (285 C), ‘not many of 
them could count.’ : 
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xai rovro, «ai is found in all the MSS., and was the reading of 
‘Moerbek. There is no difficulty in explaining it: ‘One may 
praise the Lacedaemonians for this also,’ as he has already praised 
their common use of property in ii. 5. § 7. Cp. Nic. Eth. x. 
9. § 13, &v povy 8€ TH Aakedayoviay modes per GAlcyww 6 vopoberns 
ériperciay Soxei merauprbas rpodys re Kal émerpdevparay, 


2.1. wiv yap duduaSnreira mepi rar Epywr. 

‘We are agreed about the necessity of a state education, but we 
differ about the subjects of education’ or ‘about the things to be 
done in education;’ cp. infra § 3, ray eAevOcpwv tpywr eal rev 
aveevde poy, 

2.2. k 8€ ris ¢umobdv madeias. 

‘The customary education’ or ‘the education which meets us in 

life’—without any idea of obstruction. 


2.2. rapaymdns 7 oxeyris. 

‘It is impossible to consider the theory of education apart from 
the prevalent custom; and it would be equally impossible even 
if we could frame a perfect theory to carry it out in practice,” 

2.2, Ta mepirrd, 

Lit. ‘things in excess,’ i.e. not included in the ordinary training 
either for life or virtue, in modern language ‘the higher knowledge.’ 
For the use of the word cp. ii. 6. § 6; Nic, Eth. vi. 7. § 4. 


2.2,  «perds rwas, 
Cp. for the use of the word De Anima i. 405 b. 8, mdvra ra orotyeia 
Kperny elAnde my ths yns, “ All these views have found approvers.’ 
2.6,  xaraBeSAnpevar, 
‘laid down and so established :’ cp. c. 3. § 11, xaraSeBAnpéeva war- 
devpara, Cp. supra, 1 €umoday masdeia. 


2.6.  érapdorepifovew, 
‘are of a double character,’ partly liberal, partly illiberal. 


3.1. ore dé rerrapa «3A. 
povowxi) is here separated from ypdppara, which in Plato’s Re- 
public are included under it. 
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We may remark the form of sentence: ‘There are four;’ but 
the fourth is introduced with a qualification, réraprov Zuo, 


auTy yap apy?) mavrwv, | 3. 2. 
Not ¢vors but 7 exoAy, as is shown by the clause which follows, 
iva kai wéhw cirwpev mepi airys referring to vii. 15. §§ 1, 2, and 
perhaps to Nic, Eth. x. 6. 


dws. 3. 3- 

Either, 1) ‘the general question must be asked;’ or 2) *taking 
dws in an emphatic sense, ‘the question must be surely’ or 
‘absolutely asked.’ In what follows § 3-6, Aristotle passes on 
to discuss the more general subjects of refreshments or relaxations, 
and returns to music in § 7. 

But dws is only a conjecture of Victorius. All the MSS. read 
rédos, except one (P*), which reads reAevraiov. (Cp. the old trans, 
‘ finaliter.’) The reading rédos gives a sufficient but not a very 
good sense (‘lastly’), nor can any objection be made to it on the 
ground that the word occurs in the following line with a different 
meaning. For such false echoes are not uncommon. Cp. cvnd- 
yew, used in two senses, iv. 15. § 8, note. 


riw dv vf Buryoryy oxodiy. 3. 6. 
Cp. infra § 8, rv ev rH cyodp Siaywynvy. The two expressions 
are nearly equivalent: 1) ‘the leisure occupied in dcaywyy:’ 2) 
‘the aayoyy of leisure.” It is hard to find any satisfactory phrase in 
English to express what Aristotle throughout this book terms 
diaywy). The first sense of the word is that employment of leisure 
which becomes a gentleman (cp. wérepov maidelay 4) mabey j durywryny. 
evAdyws & els wavra rdrrerat Kai chalverat peréyerr. FF Te yap mawia ydpw 
dvarravceds €ott, THY 8 dvdmavew dvaykaiov Hdciav elvae (ris yap bia rev 
révow dims larpeia ris corw)* eat rv Siayary dpodoyounérws Bet pip 
pdvoy éxew 7d kahdv GANG kai rw 7Sorqy infra c. 5. §§ 9, 10). Further 
it is joined with gpdunats (c. 5. § 4. init. mpos diaywyyy cvpSadrcrai re 
rai ¢péynow) and therefore seems to mean the rational or intellectual 
employment and enjoyment of leisure. It is always distinguished 
from waa and dvdwavois ‘amusement’ and ‘relaxation,’ which 
are properly, not ends, but only means to renewed exertion (cp. 


eal 


3. 8. 


3. 11. 


4, 1. 


4, 2. 


4. 3. 
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Nic, Eth, x. 6. § 6); and so means to means, whereas é:ayoryq 
and cyoA} are ends in themselves. The idea of ‘culture,’ im- 
plying a use of the intellect, not for the sake of any further end, 
but for itself, would so far correspond to daywy. 


dv rabrg, 80. 19 to vf oxo\g Baywys, 
rdtrovew, SC, ari Or music, They reckon tniisie tn ther Gaia alt 
intellectual enjoyments which they suppose to be peculiar to freemen,’ 


dX" oloy péw date Kadeiv éri baira Badeinr. 

The line is not found in our Homer. There is no doubt that 
in the original @adeinv is to be taken with daira; but it is probably 
quoted by Aristotle in reference to the Muse Thalia: and «ade 
cient cegumimmaba ce eS 
quotation. 


7) yap povaiKy tovro movi SpAov, 

i.e, ‘the fact that the ancients included music in education 
proves thus much, that they considered it a noble part of 
education’;—they would not have included what was purely 
utilitarian, 


of 3¢ Adxwves Tavtqy pév oix Huaproy Ti duapriay, Onpiades 8 amepya~ 
(ovrat Trois mévois, d@s ToUTO mpos avépiay padsora ovpdepor, 

‘The Lacedaemonians do not run into the error of spoiling the 
frames of their children, but they spoil their characters.’ 


el re kal mpds Tadrny, oe rovro éLevplaxovew" otre yap év rois GAAore 
Sos oft” dl ray eOvésw SpSper rip av8plav dxodovOodcay roils dypuandrors, 
GAAa padAov Tois yywepwrepois Kai Aeovrwheow HOeow, 

‘And even if they train with a view to courage they do not 
attain to it; for courage is not to be found in brutal but in mild 
and lionlike natures, whether (the comparison is made) of animals 
or of barbarians.’ Cp. Plat. Rep, ii. 375 and Aristotle’s Criticism 
on this passage in the Politics vii. 7. §§ 5-8. 


Tay irepwrikav éOvav, 
Not ‘of Epirus,’ which would be wholly disconnected from the 


a 
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Pontus and could hardly have been described as in this state of 
savagery, nor as in the translation ‘there are other inland tribes,’ 
for the Achaeans are not inland tribes (unless indeed the tribes 
‘about the Pontus’ are called continental with reference to the 
Mediterranean), but more accurately ‘other tribes on the main- 
land.’ For another mention of these cannibals in Aristotle, cp. 
Nic, Eth, vii. 5. § 2. 


py pds doKoirras, 4. 4. 
Said for mpos py doxotvras. But the fall of Sparta was not really 
due to the improvements of the other Hellenes in gymnastics; 
though the equal or superior military discipline of Macedon at 
last overpowered them. 


The fall and decay of Sparta is a political lesson which greatly 4, 4-7. 
impresses Aristotle, cp. notes on vii. 11. § 8 and c. 14. § 16 ff. 

So in modern times the superiority of nations has often been due 
to their superior organization. Those who organize first will be 
first victorious until others become in their turn better trained and 
prepared. By organization Frederick the Great crushed Austria, 
as she was afterwards crushed once more in 1866; again the 
military organization both of Prussia and Austria crumbled before 
Napoleon at Jena, as the French organization was in turn over- 
powered by the new military development of Germany in 1870. 
The Germans have still to prove, cire rp rods véovs youvdgew dv 
Tpémov rourov dueepor, etre TO pdvor ju) Mpds GoKovvras doxely, 

ds dno 6 déyos. 4.6. 

Cp. Plato (e.g. Phaedo 87 A, Soph. 238 B) for a similar per- 
sonification of the argument. 

A warning against overstraining of the faculties in youth which 4 8, 
SR ONS BER SOLE BAMA RRS NEE HS OPE 
the young Olympic victor, 


KaTahapBdvew rhy HAciav, 4. 9. 
‘To occupy,’ ‘engage,’ ‘ employ.’ : 


iva domwep evddoipov yeryra Trois Adyots. B. i. 
A musical term and therefore appropriately used in speaking of 
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music=‘ the keynote,’ ‘ that what we have to say may be a sort of 
keynote to any future discussion of the subject.’ Cp. Arist. Rhet 
iii, 14. § 2, 1414 b. 22, eal pap of aidqral, 8 ve dy «Bd txwow alAjom 
thar eed cheng data 
bei otra ypapew, 


5.2-4. Aristotle suggests three reasons which might be given for the 
cultivation of music ; 

1) madias nat dvaraicews évera, like sleep, wine, dancing (cp. Nic. 
Eth. x. 6. § 6), amusement and relaxation being the means to 

z) Because of its influence on character. Hence its value in 
education (madeia). 

3) mpos dkaywyiy Kal ppdévqow, as an end, 

In c. 7. § 3 he speaks of music as being used for a) madela, 
b) ndBapors, c) diaywyy; @) corresponds to a) of c, 5 (mpds rip 
maidelav), c) to 3). 

This leaves 4) xd@apors to correspond to the use of music as a 
relaxation, and would seem to show that Aristotle gave the lower 
meaning to edéapors (i.e. ‘purgation’ rather than ‘ purification’). 
Cp. c. 3. § 4, pappareias ydpw, and c. 7. § 4, domep iatpelas ruxdvras 
ral xadpoews, See note on c. 7. § 3. 


5.2. cal Gua wader pepyvar, de dnolv Eiperidne. 

Goettling and Bekker (in his second edition), against the au- 
thority of the MSS. of the Politics, have altered da wate: into 
dvarraver, aN unnecessary change, and unsupported by the MSS, ot 
Euripides, which cannot be quoted on either side ; for the citation, 
like many others in Aristotle, is inaccurate. The words referred 
to occur in Eur. Bacch. 380 :— 

bs [Bpdpios] rd8” eye, 
Cracevew re xopois 
perd r avdod yedacas, 
dromavoal re pepipvas, 
5.3. Tdrrovew airfy. 
Sc, els marddav xai dvaravew understood from the words preceding. 


5.3. Reading tare for oive, gathered from tmvov «ai pééns supra, with © 


a 
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8é TadrHy, AapBdvovew ds ravryny exeivny, bu Td TH TEAL Tov mpdgewr 
Exew dpolwpd ri, 

There is a finality about pleasure, which leads to a confusion 
with happiness. Like the greater end of life it comes after toil ; 
it is sensible to the eye or feeling; it is the anticipation of we 
know not what: no account can be given of it. ratrny, sc, ob ra 
ruxoicar, ‘the higher pleasure ;' ¢xeivqy, ‘the lower pleasure.” 


5.14. 60 ty pév ody alriav x... 

Cp. Nic, Eth. vii. 13, § 6, adv’ éret ody } air} obre Gries oF tue 4 
dpiary abr’ forw obre Boxei, 068 HSoviv Sedxover ri alryy wavres, nboryy 
pevron mavres, “lows 82 Kal dudxovow ody fy olovra ob8' fw ay qhaiey, 
GAG TH abray” wavra yap pice Eye te Gciow’ GAN’ efAnpact ry row 
évéparos KAnpovopiay al caparixal jBovai bid To wAEoTaKis Te mapaSdddew 
els airas «al mdvras peréyew airav’ ba 1d pdvas ody yopipous cleat 


6.14. ob dia ravrqy pévnpy, 
sc, (nrovew. 


5.17. Fre bé dxpodpevor rav pipnoeww ylyvovrar mavres oupmabeis, kal yapis 
fiw Jdpby Kal roy paddy adrav, 
i.e. ‘any imitation, whether accompanied by rhythm or song or 
"not, creates sympathetic feeling.’ 


5.18. mapa ras dinOwas puceis. 
‘Near to or not far removed from their true natures,’ 


5.20, ovpSéBnne 8¢ raw aloOngrav év pév rois MAAow pydev dmdpyew Spolopa 
Trois 7Occw, olov év rois dmrois kai rois yevorois, ddd’ év rois dparois hpéua* 
oxhpara yap ¢ari Tota, ddd’ él pixpdv, kal wdvres rhs rowavrns alabn- 
Tews KOLWaVvOLTW. : 

‘As to the senses [other than the sense of hearing], objects of 
sight alone furnish representations of ethical character; (for figures 
are 1) objects of sight, or 2*) are of an ethical character) ; but to a 
certain extent only, and this intellectual element (though feeble) is 
common to all.” 

The obscurity of the passage has led to the insertion of ob 
before mdrres; but the construction is then abrupt and the meaning 


uw 
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having no experience of politics cannot teach them (cp. Plat. 
Tim. 19 D). - 
But a fatal objection to this way of interpreting the passage is 
the word pdéyots, which elsewhere in this chapter, apron ms 





next sentence, means ‘early education,’ not ‘mature philc 
speculation,’ 
Compare Plat. Rep. ii. 411. In the Laws vii. 810 he limits 


the time allowed for the study of music to three years. 


6.10. Te Ady@, 


6, 11, 


6, 12. 


6. 15. 


‘Speech,’ as in bk. i. 2. § 10, 


The singular outburst of intellectual life at Athens, which we 
may well believe to have arisen after the Persian War, belongs 
to a period of Greek history known to us only from the very 
short summary of Athenian history contained in a few pages 
of Thucydides. It was the age of Pindar and Simonides and 
Phrynichus and Aeschylus, of Heraclitus and Parmenides, of 
Protagoras and Gorgias. 

"Excparridy, 

A very ancient comic poet who flourished in the generation 
before Aristophanes. 


éwel b¢ ray Te Gpydvev K.T.A. 

This, like many other sentences beginning with érei, is an 
anacoluthon, of which the real apodosis is to be found in the 
words didmep ob raw AevOépwv xpivower elvar ri épyaciay dAkd Onr- 


# 


kwrepay, 


i) tpirov Bei Twa erepov. 

Three alternatives are given: 1) Shall we use all the harmonies 
and rhythms in education? 2) Shall we make the same dis- 
tinctions about them in education which are made in other uses 
of them? Or 3) Shall we make some other distinction? 

tpirov dei has beew suspected. rplrov is certainly not symmetrical 
because it introduces not a third case but a subdivision of the 
second case, Yet other divisions in Aristotle are aa air 


(cp. supra c..3. § 1 and vii. 11. § 1-4). 


7.15. 


7.15. 
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attempt to compose dithyrambic poetry adapted to the severe 
Dorian music. 


dnAov Gre rourous Gpous rpeis 

is abruptly expressed and possibly something may be omitted. 
The general meaning is ‘ that if there be a harmony suited to the 
young it must be tested by the three principles of education; the 
mean, the possible, the becoming.’ 


Without assuming that Aristotle wrote a complete treatise on 
the subject of education, in which he includes gymnastic, music, 
drawing, and literature (cp. c. 3. § 1), it is hard to imagine that, if 
the work had received from his hands its present form, he would 
have broken off in this abrupt manner. 
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